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85¢ for Product Research: 
Why 15¢ for Market Research ? 
See Page 37 


They Sell Profits, Not Machines 
See Page 90 
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Fram Helps Oil Dealers 


get “Under the Hood” 


Building Sales trom 


the Customer’s Viewpoint 


In the Kodachrome motion picture, ““Hoods Up”, 


Fram Corporation is dramatizing the manner in which sales 
are built—from the the customer's viewpoint—to create 


satisfaction and build repeat sales. 


Motion pictures — professionally produced in the light 
of practical merchandising knowledge — show dealers 
the way to more business, greater profits and complete 


customer satisfaction. 


—for the customer’s viewpoint JAM HANDY 


PRESENTATIONS ¢ TRAINING ASSISTANCE e¢ SLIDE FILMS 


* TELEVISUALS « MOTION PICTURES 
NEW YORK 19 WASHINGTON, D. C. 6 PITTSBURGH 22 DETROIT 11 


DAYTON 2 CHICAGO 1 LOS ANGELES % 


MARCH 15, 


1950 


These facts cited above really speak for themselves 
and require little verbal embellishment. They 
suggest the high importance of the columns of this 
newspaper in making advertising in Detroit well 
read, widely read, and pre-eminently productive. 


436,408 Weekdays « 466,920 Sundays 


Average net paid circulation of the Detroit Free Press for 6 months period ending October 1, 1949 


You can get a reliable check 
on retail dealer activities 


@ You’d like to know what 
brands the dealers are pushing 
—but you can’t visit all the 
stores to find out. 


You can get a reliable check on 
retail dealer activities anywhere 
in the United States by using 
an ACB service. Brand prefer- 
ences are reflected in newspaper 
advertisements, and ACB can 
furnish you all the details. 


This and other important in- 
formation is revealed in detail 
by ACB’s Research Reports as 
it appears anywhere in daily 
newspaper advertising. 


ACB Dealer Tie-In reports have 
been used by leading merchan- 
disers for many years. They are 
made to your own specifications 
as to information or areas cov- 
ered. Catalog of services sent 
executives on request. 


Send for Catalog 


Gives details of 12 re- 
search services—covers 
wide range of subjects 
—tells how to estimate 
cost—suggests many 
\ applications of informa- 
tion. furnished—gives 
names of satisfied users. 


79 Madison Ave., NEW YORK (16) 
538 S. Clark St., CHICAGO (5) 


16 First Street, SAN FRANCISCO (5) 


161 Jefferson Ave., MEMPHIS (3) 
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DIRECT MAIL 


Now Our Direct Mail Ts Direct, 

Atlantic Cleans Up Its Lists 
By sticking to a workable plan for adding and taking off names, 
Atlantic Refining has cut returns from millions of mailings to a 
shade over %4 of 1% 

Why We Pre-Sold Field Salesmen 

On Our Revamped Mail Promotion 
Canadian ‘Vestinghouse needed and sought the active support 
of its scattered sales force in revising its industrial direct mail 


GENERAL 


Who’s Who of Department Stores 

In New York Buying Group 
For companies that sell through department stores, here are 
up-to-date memberships in 16 New York Buying Offices ...... 


MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


We Cut Turnover to the Bone 

After Ratings Uncovered Misfits 
This industrial manufacturer rated its field sales force and then 
put them through standard tests. Soon “allocation engineers” 
were replaced and the best old salesmen found themselves 
promoted 


MARKETING METHODS 


How Can Small Fry With One Item 

Buck Big Names and Full Lines? 
The maker of Waste King Pulverators took the bold approach 
and sold city officials on the idea of a unit to dispose of home 
garbage and then followed through promotion on its own brand 


How General Foods Sells ’em 

When Public Dines Out 
Wherever you eat outside your home you're part of the “insti- 
tutional” market where premium promotion is a key part of 
selling to operators of public feeding places 

Pitt Consol. Starts to Regain 

Markets with Distilled Coal 


America’s biggest soft coal producer maps a wider program on 
“Disco” to curb inroads of gas, oil and electricity 


MARKETS 


A New Market: It’s Fun To Make Things 
Here is the story of one firm that’s making a business out of a 
trend toward hobbies for the tired businessman and housewife. 
By Etna M. Kelley 


PRODUCT DESIGN 


Who Ever Thought Milk Could Be 

“Re-Styled” for New Sales Appeal? 
Calory-conscious weight-reducers are a new market for vita- 
min-enriched skim milk put out by Bell Brook Dairies, San 
Francisco, under the brand name, “Slim.” 
By Elsa Gidlow 
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CONTENTS—CONTINUED 


PRODUCT RESEARCH 


Test Kitchens: They’re Gold Mines 

)f Ideas for the Sales Manager 
How home economists spark many a new product, better pack- 
age, and potent promotional plan. 
By Poppy Cannon, Food Editor, Mademoiselle’s Living ....... 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Printed Pieces With A Goodwill Mission 
Thumb-nail 
booklets 


reports on seven newsworthy public relations 


RESEARCH 


85c for Product Research: 

Only 15¢ for Market Research. Why? 
An exclusive survey shows lop-sided balance in spending the 
research dollar. 
By Philip Salisbury, Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT .............. 


SALES AIDS 


Meeting Room Doubles 

As Movie Theater 

For $100 you can turn a routine conference room into a business 
theater 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Zenith Territory Shake-Up Gives 
New Authority to Regional Managers 
Zenith Radio divides the U. S. into six regions, each under the 
direction of a manager with full responsibility and authority. 
By Leonard C. Truesdale, Sales Manager, Radio & TV, Zenith 
Ne I voce ck <cemudere ipsa ceses uageeescinens oats 


Who’s Who On American Sales Team ............0-000 cee cece 


SALESMANSHIP 


Our Salesmen Can Design Tools, 
But They Sell Profits, Not Machines 
Warner & Swasey’s sales engineers are equally at home in the 
shop and the board room. Where do you find these men and 
ar i i DINE TE hens fern iene yeasee ee webs tte ees 


SALES POLICIES 


Selling Overseas: A Look at IH’s Sales Set-Up 
Outside the English speaking orbit, International Harvester 
grafts American methods on native practices. Mr. Ryan sets 
down six points for long-range goodwill and sales building. 
By E. M. Ryan, Dir. Foreign Operations, International Har- 
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THAT ACTUALLY DELIVERS 


THE ONLY STATION 


in the 
Fastest Growing 
Market in the Nation 
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;. » THE WORLD'S 
LUMBER CAPITAL 


When a city has 300 sawmills har- 
vesting in an adjacent timber supply 
of 21, million acres (larger than 
the State of Delaware) then it can 
call itself the World’s Lumber Capi- 
tal... as Eugene does. And in a 
capital there’s a market... in this 
case a rich, expanding market YOU 
can tap through KGW’s COMPRE- 
HENSIVE COVERAGE. 

To Eugene, agriculture yields 16 
million dollars annually. The city’s 
population has increased 35 per 
cent since 1940, 

Through COMPREHENSIVE COVER- 
AGE, KGW delivers Eugene... as it 
delivers the rest of. the fastest- 
growing market in the nation. 
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x because ANAHIST is there — Cc. V. KOHL Subscription Manager 
ELLIOTT EAKIN Promotion Manage 
flown by Capital AIRFREIGHT! 


Published by Sales Management, Inc. Publication 
office, 34 North Crystal Street, East ee | 
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_ FIRST: in RETAIL SALES 


IN U.S. (per capita) 
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Editon 
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ecords 
Of the 19 leading markets in the United 
* States—including such cities as Los Angeles, 
blisher *..9an Francisco, Chicago and New York, 
fe . Seattle ranks FIRST in retail sales per’ 5 Cad RK 
_ capita, SECOND in effective buying in- _ a vee * 


. ya oe. come per capita.* y 
on Be ae: * -*» .  ™ Seattle is expanding to take care of & SE c ON D\ 
ne this rich market's spending habits. And above the din of 


rien “<e construction can be heard the steady ringing of cash registers. 


iy In the BIG Seattle market of more than a half million & 
ANERANCISCO  eople, advertisers know that success can be found through = BUYING! 
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cation 
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» Lew P ge ~ ; . 
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PLAY BALL—JUNIOR STYLE 


Have you a Little Pitcher in your home? Not the kind 
with big ears; the kind that would rather swing a bat or 
slide for home than appear at meal time. If such a char- 
acter looks to you for bed and board, chances are he and 
U. S. Rubber have—or soon will have—something in 
common: baseball. 


For U. S. Rubber is four-square behind a venture in- 
volving a ball, a bat and at least 27,500 youngsters be- 
tween the ages of eight and 12. The venture is called 
Little League baseball and it is a midget-size carbon of 
Big League baseball, in setup, in playing rules, in com- 
petition. U. S. Rubber’s part in the relatively new venture 
is to furnish the wherewithal for maintaining National 
Headquarters in Williamsport, Pa., and in sponsoring 
national play-offs. As a matter of fact, the giant corpora- 


ol 


A BUBBLE AND-A BALL .. . got Jerry Hudson in trouble 
with the ump at Little League World Championship. He 
couldn't tell the ball from the bubble! Paul Kerr commiser- 
ates with Jerry, who's making a bubble. Or is it a ball? 


tion is the only sponsor, sort of the papa of the organiza- 
tion, although Leagues and teams are sponsored by various 
industrial and retail groups and fraternal organizations. 


Little Leagues have been tailored to fit the physical 
capabilities of the players. The size of the fields are re- 


duced by a third; other distances are similarl; reduce) 
But there’s always a fence, just like the Big Leagues, f,, 
the powerful hitters who want to knock the old apple oy 
of the field. There are six, rather than nine innings, 


Little League baseball began in 1939. Since then it has 
grown into a legal, non-profit corporation. To start ; 
League $800 must be anted by a corporation or a number 
of retail or fraternal organizations pooling together. This 
is used—with the exception of $85—to buy necessary 
equipment, bats, balls, gloves, uniforms for 48 players, 
About $75 of the $800 remains in the League’s treasury, 
National Headquarters, which advises Leagues to spend 
the outfitting money locally, gets $10. This ten spot js 
used by National Headquarters as a registration fee and 
as a franchise. At the end of the League’s first season it js 
sent back to that League. Consequently, National Head- 
quarters takes nothing out of the community. 


Neither is any admission charged at, games. However, 
a hat is passed and local Leagues use the proceeds to erect 
stands, score boards and all the trimmings. 


A League consists of from four to six teams. There's no 
limit to the number of Leagues in a city or community. 
Organization, nationally, extends from local champion- 
ships to that of a State or section, and then on to final 
play-offs for the Little League World Series at Williams 
port each final week in August. 


The only barrier is a physical examination for each 
prospect. Otherwise the Little League recognizes no 
racial, religious or color bias. The Colonel’s son and Julie 
O’Grady’s boy play on the same team—if they're good 
enough to make it. 


U. S. Rubber comes into the picture again when the 
World Championship is run off. The company pays all 
transportation expenses for competing teams, brings them 
to Williamsport and foots the bills for a week’s stay. 


The Little League has grown from peanuts to its 
present status without promotion or high pressure meth- 
ods. And it is still growing. The figures on growth, in 
Connecticut, will give you an idea. In 1948 there was one 
League with a minimum of teams. In 1949 it had grown 
to 14 Leagues with 56 teams. This year it is expected 
that there will be 50 Leagues with 200 teams! 


Little Leagues get guaranteed supervision. Each teat 
has a coach and a manager who are present at all practice 
sessions and a board of directors which includes s:ich men 
as John Lindemuth of Remington-Rand, Ted ‘1using 
representing Station WMGM, Howard J. Lan ade, 
Grit Publishing Co. The League has the persvnal et 
dorsement of every Big League player and manager. 


And don’t think that those managers aren’t ke: »ing 40 
eye cocked on the sub-junior players. Out of the © ranks 
may easily come another Joe DiMaggio! 
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RESERVE YOUR 
1950 CONSUMER 
ANALYSIS.... 
OFF THE PRESS 
NEXT MONTH 
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Monthly Grocery Inventory 
Indianapolis 


“THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
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The ONLY Market in Which BOTH of These 


Important Services are Available 


@ You'll find consumer preferences, ownership and 
buying habits for 135 product classifications . . . 
arranged in sections on foods, soaps and cleaners, 
toiletries and cosmetics, alcoholic beverages and 
soft drinks, automotive and general . . . in the 5th 
annual Star and News Consumer Analysis . . . You 
can study the market trends over the past five 
years with this new 1950 edition . . . and also com- 
pare trends in the 13 other markets which prepare 
a consumer analysis on the comparable Milwaukee 
Journal style. But that’s not all... 


Only The Indianapolis Star and The Indian- 
apolis News give you the Bureau of Advertising 
sponsored Grocery Inventory, as well as the Con- 


sumer Analysis. It shows average units sold per 
store, total units sold, percent of distribution, and 
total stocks on hand. It may be correlated with the 
Consumer Analysis to give the complete picture of 
consumer preference and volume for 415 grocery 
products . .. An opportunity available in no other 
market in the whole United States! 


In addition, The Star and The News offer you 
the Bureau of Advertising standard data and market 
folder, and do spot and special merchandising 
checks. Whatever you need to map your sales com- 
paign for most effective results is available from the 
Star and News... . including saturation coverage of 
the rich Indianapolis market. Write for full details! 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY ¢ NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


MARCH 15, 


195¢6 


THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 
THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


SENDING UP A PLASTIC BALLOON 


The biggest thing that has happened to plastics is hap- 
pening as you read this. And it is happening not on the 
industrial level at all. It’s happening on the retail level. 
It’s happening, as a matter of fact, in 490 stores through- 
out the U. S., with more than 20,000 people cooperating. 
What’s it all about? Why are plastics manufacturers 
dancing with joy? Why are chain stores everywhere 
following the thing with a distracted eye? The answer is 
simple: W. T. Grant Co. is launching the country’s first 
Plastics Fair in its outlets, backing the thing with a 
barrage of promotion and advertising, grooming its sales- 
people to sell as they've never sold before in an all-out 
effort to ring up the greatest sales gross ever accorded 
plastics during a Monday through Saturday work week. 


During this week in March, Grant, one of the world’s 
largest chain stores, will display nothing but plastic offer- 
ings in its windows. Its counter displays will be given 
over exclusively to plastics. Its shelves will grow with 
plastic items. Its 20,000-odd sales force will wear plastic 
badges promoting Grant’s Plastic Fair. Nothing like this 
has ever been done before. True, individual plastics manu- 
facturers, like Dow and Monsanto, have done heavy 
promotion on their products. Individual stores have pro- 
moted plastics, individual sections of stores have had 
plastics booms. But Grant’s venture marks the first oc- 
casion when everything from kitchen aprons to baby pants, 
from coffee cups to window curtains by myriad manufac- 
turers have been given such a build-up. 


No one, until Grant, has had the courage or the re- 
sourcefulness to attempt such a thing before. But Grant, 
knowing that the plastics demand has not abated but is 


continuing strong and healthy, decided on a: 
gamble. First the company sent up a trial balloon before 
launching this dirigible of promotion. It started by doing 
a promotion on Dow’s Styron housewares. It cauyht. 
company decided that plastics were being treat: 
red-headed stepchild. If plastics were given t! 
coaxed along a bit, reasoned Grant, they could 
bodily out of the good-old-standby classification 
in the big money class. Out of this thinking has 
Plastics Fair. 


all-out 


nd put 
me the 


The Society of the Plastics Industry pooled 
and tossed a testimonial luncheon for 200 guests- 
mind you, Grant had run its Fair and before the 
sales had been made, much less totted. At this |) 
attended by key plastics men from such outfits as Dow, 
Monsanto and Chicapee, Dr. Paul Nystrom presented , 
special plaque to Raymond H. Fogler, president ot Grant, 


in behalf of the SPI. 


»gether 
before 
‘ventual 
ncheon, 


During the lunch William T. Cruse, of SPI, men- 
tioned that in a few years plastics have grown from a 
gleam in manufacturing’s eye to lusty manhood. In 1939 
some 213,000,000 pounds of synthetic resins were used in 
plastics manufacture. This year more than one-and-a-half 
billion pounds will be consumed by manufacturers. And 
even if Grant doesn’t burn up the earth with its Fair, well 
over a billion dollars’ worth of plastics will be manufac- 
tured—and sold. 


But in the meantime, watch what happens to Grant's 
venture. If it works you can expect to see little Plastics 
Fairs springing up all over the country, you may look for 
more advertising dollars to be poured into media by manu- 
facturers, by retailers, by fabricators. 


GET THE ANSWERS IN 


“TEST TOWN, U.S.A.” 


Don’t knock yourself out trying to figure all the angles on 
a new product. Instead, give it a test in “Test Town, U.S.A.” 
Tests in South Bend produce results that are accurate, 
clear-cut, revealing. Best of all, results obtained here may 
be used with confidence everywhere—because South Bend 
is typical. One newspaper—and only one — covers this 
market to a fare-thee-well. Want the whole story? Write 
for free market data book entitled “Test Town, U.S. A.” 


Che 


Soulh Bend 
Cribune 
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GENERAL MILLS, INC.: Three general sales managers of the company's Grocery 


men- Products operations have been appointed divisional vice-presidents. They are (left 
1939 to right) E. H. Kees, East Central Division; |. K. Joyce, Northeastern Division; A. T. 
ed a Kane, Atlantic Division. 

i-half 

And 


well 
ufac- 


RCA VICTOR: 


rant’s - 
astics i 3 Pinckney B. Reed (left) is named manager, Industrial 
k for a A : Equipment Section, RCA Engineering Department; 


Nanu- 


George R. Marek (right), former vice-president, J. 
y D. Tarcher & Co., Inc., is appointed assistant 
—_ > g to the president, RCA Victor Record Department. 


ROBERT M. GANGER 


Former partner of the advertising agency, Geyer, 
Newell & Ganger, Inc., is elected executive vice- 
president and a director of the P. Lorillard Co. 


RICHARD S, WHARTON 


Former vice-president in charge of sales of the 
Quaker Rubber Corp., he has joined Hewitt-Robins, 
Inc., as sales manager of the Hewitt Rubber Div. 


WALTER F, GREENWOOD 


Appointed manager of industrial sales for Tele- 
chron, Inc., he comes from another General Electric 
Co. affiliate, Trumbull Electric Manufacturing Co. 


LAWRENCE N, LUCAS 


Named vice-president of The Bastion-Blessing Co., 
he has been with the firm for 13 years, serving as 
sales manager of the Soda Fountain Division for six. 
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Durinc 1949, The Times led all other Los Angeles newspapers in 46 out of 


60 advertising classifications . . . scored Firsts in Total Advertising, Total Display, 


Total Retail, Total Department Store, Total General and Total Classified linage. 


TOTALS 


TIMES POSITION TIMES POSITION 
CLASSIFICATION IN THE FIELD CLASSIFICATION IN THE FIELD 


Total Advertising Department Store Advertising 
Display Advertising General Advertising 
Retail Advertising Classified Advertising 


RETAIL ADVERTISING 


TIMES POSITION TIMES POSITION 
CLASSIFICATION IN THE FIELD CLASSIFICATION IN THE FIELD 


Amusements Insurance 

Book Stores Jewelers 

Building Supplies & Contractors Liquor Stores 

Men’s Clothing Stores Miscellaneous 

Men‘’s and Women’s Clothing Musical Instruments 
(stores selling both) Professional 

Women’s Clothing Radio 

Total Clothing Stores Real Estate 

Department Stores Men’s Shoe Stores 

Drug Stores Men’s & Women’s Shoe Stores 

Educational (stores selling both) 

Electrical Appliances & Supplies Women’s Shoe Stores 

Furniture & Household Total Shoe Stores 

Grocers Sporting Goods 

Heating & Plumbing Stationers 

Hotels & Restaurants 


GENERAL ADVERTISING 


TIMES POSITION TIMES POSITION 
CLASSIFICATION IN THE FIELD CLASSIFICATION IN THE FIELD 


Agriculture Jewelry & Silverware 
Alcoholic Beverages Medical 
Amusements 
Automotive 
Confections Publications 
Educational Public Utilities 
Financial Radio 
Groceries Sporting Goods 
Hotels & Restaurants Tobacco 
Housing Equipment & Supplies Toilet Requisites 
Industrial Transportation 
Insurance Wearing Apparel 
2 Times accepts no whiskey or gin advertising. 
urce: Media Records. Figures above exclude This Week and American Weekly. 


epresented by Cresmer and Woodward 
ew York, Chicago, Detroit and San Francisco 
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GARDENING | 
SUPPLIES 
| 


} In THE ELKS MAGAZINE you can 
| plant your sales story before 928,- 
010* men—all over the age of 2i— 

of whom 68.9% are home owners. 
yy What's more, Elks can afford homes 
(™ of the better type, for their median 
a annual combined family income is 
i $5,472.33—twice the national aver- 
¥ age. Here is a great market of ma- 
% ture, active men who can afford to 
a keep their lawns and gardens the 
¢ pride of their communities. Plant 
¥ your advertising in The Elks to culti- 

vate more sales. 


* A substantial bonus over guaranteed 
850,000, on which current rates are 
based. 


YOU'LL SELL IT...1F YOU TELL IT IN 


| 


st 


ADVERTISING 
MARTIN Aircratt 


- Military, business and 
government circles are vitally 
concerned with The Glenn L. 

Martin Company’s progress in 
{ rocketry, supersonic missiles, 
other aero-developments. 


ae Advertising informs them 
and the general public, too, 
of current Martin activities. 


| | -++ Oldest aircraft manufac- 
turer in the United States 
| (1909), The Glenn L. Martin 


Company’s advertising for 21 
years has been planned and 
executed by 


Van \ant, ))ugdale 


| Advertising Since 1912 : 

| BALTIMORE l 

Lin 8 
20 
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It isn’t merely the cash-outlay that 
makes the income-tax a nuisance; it’s 
the everlasting bookkeeping, plus the 
fear of having done something wrong, 
albeit unwittingly. 

— 

In reminiscent mood about the 
eclipse of the New York Sun, Roches- 
ter’s Fred Dewart dug up a clip he 
had been saving, principally for an 
amusing typo. The Sun had meant to 
say: “Meanwhile, it was divulged in 
Washington,” but it came out: 
“Meanwhile, it was dissolved in 
Washing.” 

7. 

A show-card in a local stationery- 
store mentions “amasing value.” Not 
to mention amazing spelling. 

se 


“hands-off 
is doubtless the Venus de 


Earliest example of a 
policy” 
Milo. 

a 

I sometimes think I’d rather meet 
the express at a grade-crossing than 
“Meet the Press” on television. 

e 

A note from Ernie Lovejoy, SM’s 
v.p. in Chicago, reports a Confucian- 
ism from Pope Dodge, Buick dealer: 
“Salesman who cover chair doesn’t 
cover territory on bottom all the 
time.” 

e 

Charlie Fleming, editor and as- 
sistant v.p. of The Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia, sends a printed 
blurb for a new magazine, which 
quotes a “noted advertising man” as 
saying: “No man ever did it better, 
except he who wrote, etc.” What 
sort of grammar is that for a “noted 
advertising man,” asks Editor Flem- 
ing? 


© 
The column likes this briefie by 
Olmstead & Foley, Minneapolis 
agency, enough to pass it along: ““The 
‘magic’ in most successful advertising 
is keeping at it.” 


At last, I know someone ‘On the 
Beach at Waikiki.” It’s an old-time 
contributor, Lew Conarroe, who ha: 
taken an apartment at 2/4 Beach 
Walk, where he will probably write 
another book. His first was: Of My 
Sea-Chest.” 


Writes someone at The Fenshol; 


Company, Chicago agency: “Rosa. 
lind, the red-headed _ receptionist 
wants to know: If her brother carries 
the big bass-drum in the Legion 


parades, is he a Band-aid? 


HEADLINE PARADE 
Brief Gaudy Hour.—Book-title, 


Table-time is 


Taylor 
Taylor Wines. 


- time.— 


You can’t kill a hockey-player, 
—Article in the “Post.” 


Week-Ends with God.—4rticle 
in “The American Magazine.” 
e 


Don’t suppose Young & Rubicam 
could say for one of its clients: “Look 
at the world through Four Roses- 
colored glasses.” 


It’s interesting to see how various 
advertisers leap aboard The Reader’s 
Digest caboose. To hear them tell it, 
R. D. was talking about them specif- 
cally, rather than some principle gen- 
erically. But the free, collateral plugs 
for the Pleasantville publication are 


pleasant indeed. 
e 


They say confirmed alcoholics melt 
“canned heat” and drink it (to their 
sorrow, to be sure); but, so far, I 
haven’t heard of anybody trying to 
drink melted Scotch tape. 

. 

I still wince when I remember how 
our printer fouled-up Nit & Wit in 
the January 15 issue. 

* 

The Ides of March are when the 
collector of internal revenue tans our 
hides of March. 

Burton Holmes was 80 years old on 
January 8, but the old boy is stil 
going strong and packing ‘em if. 
Even on a season-ticket, they stuck 
me behind a post. A sort of Friday 
Evening Post. 

Tessie O’Paque flunked-out on 4 
quiz-program by defining “arquebus’ 
as a kind of land-transportation used 
by Noah. 


Incidentally, Dr. I. Q. thinks 
there’s some difference between “Di- 
ennial” and “biannual.” If there 5, 
Funk & Wagnalls hasn't heard 
about it. 
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Agricultural 
implement! 


Which?... Both! Meals mean more to 
farm families than to city people, because 
outdoor work requires a heavier food intake 

.Farm families are larger, too, sometime 
include a hired man or two...So the coffee 
maker and toaster may get more use from 
the SuccEssFUL FARMING family in a single 
day—than in a normal week in a city home. 

Since the majority have wired homes, 
and high incomes... need and want every 
mechanical aid that saves steps and labor, 
adds comfort or convenience... these SF 
subscribers represent by all odds the best 
market for appliances, major or minor. And 


SF represents the best advertising medium! 


SuccEssFUL FARMING subscribers are the 
country’s best... have the best land, largest 
investments in buildings, livestock and 
machinery ... know their business better, 
improve methods and practice steadily... 
produce top yields, prices, profits. The 
almost-a-million SF subscribers, in the fifteen 
Heart states alone, easily average 50% more 
than the US farm average. And ten years 
of unprecedented prosperity have given them 
billions in savings—to spend for anything 
that betters their business or living! ... No 
medium reaches them as comprehensively, 
gets more attention and confidence, is better 
tread and relied on—than SuccEssFUL 
Farmixc! For the data on today’s best 
business opportunities, call any SF office! 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Des Moines, New 
York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Atlanta, 
san Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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FARMING 
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V5 1000 Gilt plBCES, bUL.4,\ REE 
| Ottawa Gallery.”—It isn’t the seat 
FG G fr gy "ee | it’s the humility, J always say. 


iT’s REALLY DOING THINGS! Writes A. K. Schanze: “Deg 


Harry: Judging by the way the Co 
mies go on grabbing other people 
property and other people, they mug 
be ardent advocates of the freedog 
of the seize.” 
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a 
John Wilkoff, of Boston’s Station 
WCOP, thinks the phrase, “pleased 
as Punch,” takes the cap “P”’ for that 
ancient, grinning London marionette, 
Mr. Punch. The column agrees. 
a 
Dave Thomas, of Kal, Ehrlich § 
Merrick, Washington, D. C., adver 
tising agency, has a client who 
slogans: “See your way clear with 
Miles auto-glass.”. He thinks Esso 
might say: ‘““When it’s up to us, it’s 
up to Standard.” 
| ae 
And a columnist is a bird who tries 
to match a criticism with a witticism. 
+ 
A “built-in antenna” is a big im- 
provement for television, but some- 
one reminds me that the insect-world 
has had that feature for a million 


It Takes a Fully Equipped Mover’s School Like years. ; 
MAYFLOWER’S To Provide SAFE, DEPENDABLE SERVICE Add similes: “She groaned like a 


loose floor-board.” 
For you and the people of your com- + 
pany who have to move long-distance, ° ’ 
this “dry-docked” van is performing In the hunting-season, a buck S ver 
just as useful service as when it rolled | sion is: “Deer Hearts and Not-So- 
along the highways! It’s one ofthe most | Gentle People.” 
important “laboratories” in the May- | * 
flower Mover’s School. Here future . ad 
Mayflower drivers are trained in the Senator Margaret Chase Smith, 
best principles and practices of loading who does a daily column in her spare 
and protecting household goods. Here, time, hopes we won't have to wait too 
under careful supervision, prospective | long for color-television. She can say 
van men actually practice with actual | that again. Technicolor spoiled me 
een ar they've demonstrated | for black-and-white movies, and it 
their ability to do the job in accordance | could be the same with color-TV. 
with Mayflower’s exacting standards. 
That’s why you can buy Mayflower 
Service with confidence for your people The President’s proposal to cut 
wherever they may be... whereverthey | excise-taxes by transferring an equal 
are going. You are sure of the highese amount elsewhere is reminiscent of 
quality every time, everywhere! the bureaucrat who agreed to clean 


out the files, provided he could keep im 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY « Indianapolis | “2" Pons! , 


ne RE AE Ne RY 


seat a iggy <a 


e 
+ par organization of selected warehouse agents pro- Words don’t necessarily mean what 
vides on-the-spot representation at the most points in the i . ~ oe n co <n" 
ee United States and Canada. Your local Mayflower agent is they Basa, ‘ For instance, baggage sng ; 
(——.< — listed in the classified section of your telephone directory. | tor” bags” exclusively, any more than 
, ; “ . Lo fe ‘“ . ” % 
MAY FLOWE | luggage is for “lugs. ; 
—— AERO 
; ; ; 
Manufacturers of electric blankets 
—<— . . ; 
a might talk about their low cover- , 
charge. 
© 
WATION-WI 4 ° . 
za Wise Matsa Ovens Vaudeville was in flower whn: 
Gmertadr Furnea You said a motor man couldn’t et 
shocked, because he is a non-c:n- 
ductor. 
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The kid that once was you... 


The boy in the window looks upward. His eyes are shining .. . his 
attention riveted on a plane in the sky. 


As you watch him, you know he is not with you at all, He is piloting a 
plane through wind and clouds to the stars. He is no longer earth- 
bound—but a man with wings. 


You know what he is thinking, for once you stood somewhere—in a 
window, at a school desk, on a hill—and had the same dream of glory. 


It was the same dream, and yet it wasn’t. 


When you were a youngster, chances are your first love affair was 
with a wire-strutted Jenny, or later, with a Winnie Mae, or a Spirit 
of St. Louis. Today’s youngsters are enchanted with a Buck Rogers 
world come true—sleek, streamlined rocket planes; planes without 
pilots; jet-propelled planes that fly faster than sound. 


All of these are a part of modern aviation. It is a world fantastic 
beyond belief. And it becomes bigger and more incredible by the day. 


Right now, almost ten million dollars a day are being spent by the 
aviation industry to satisfy commercial, private and government 
needs. Aviation is growing, and it will continue to grow. It will, and 
it must. 


No matter what you make or sell, aviation offers a vast new market 
for your products. You owe it to yourself to investigate this oppor- 
tunity. 

For a detailed outline of the sales potential aviation offers you, write 
for “Aviation Week—and the Market It Serves.” Aviation Week, 
Dept. C, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 
,.. Offices in Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
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Look to the Sky 


for your market 


MEMBER 
OF THE 
ABC and ABP 
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YOUR 
SALES MEETINGS! 


Why run the risk of putting your 
sales force to sleep “+ When you 
can so easily and economically in- 
still in them renewed enthusiasm for 
your plans and products? 

Your presentations can be dra- 
matically and forcefully effective 
through the use of film. 

Let the William J. Ganz Com- 
pany breathe life into the material 
for your next sales meeting. 

We are prepared to work 24 
hours a day—and guarantee delivery, 
on time—even on extremely short 
notice! 


WILLIAM J. GANZ 


COMPANY 


40 East 49th Street, N. Y., N. Y. 
Eldorado 5-1443 


More Now 
in Use than 
All Others 
Combined ! 


Pioneered 17 years ago by Magnavox, 
today’s models reflect long experi- 
ence, plus latest advancements in au- 
tomatic operation. For details write 
ILLUSTRAVOX, 2137 Bueter Road, 
Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 


DIVISION OF THE Magnavox COMPANY 
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CONGRESS 


> The Senate Finance Committee, 
which recently got around to the re- 
vised Social Security bill passed last 
fall by the House, was scheduled to 
take up the coverage of salesmen in 
mid-March. 

The Fuller Brush Co. American 
Hosiery Mills and other affected 
companies asked to testify. On the 
salesmen’s side were National Coun- 
cil of Salesmen’s Organizations, New 
York City, and Bureau of Salesmen’s 
National Associations, Atlanta, Ga. 


> A cut in auto prices, should sales 
really drop, is suggested by the Eco- 
nomic Council. It was made to the 
Joint Congressional Committee on 
the Economic Report, which meets 
regularly with the Council. The 
Council considers that prices can be 
cut without a reduction in costs. 

For making sure that business does 
not turn downward again, the Coun- 
cil also puts considerable weight on 
more housing construction for the 
middle classes—with some Govern- 
ment help. 

These tiny revelations are con- 
tained in the published hearings on 
the 1950 Economic Report before the 
Joint Committee. Otherwise, the 
hearings mostly repeat the report. 


> Passage of law cutting excise 
taxes, it continued to appear, will 
take a long time. The bill covers a 
lot of ground. Everybody wants to 
testify. 

Curiously, it works out that the 
great number of businessmen and 
trade association secretaries insisting 
on being heard is delaying enactment. 
Much of this delaying testimony em- 
phasizes the importance of speed. 

Another cause of delay will be the 
handling of taxes other than excises. 
There is the prospect to be considered 
that the President will veto a bill 
actually reducing the total return to 
the Treasury: He had asked for 


changes raising the ante. 


> At long last, it looks as if Con- 
gress will pass the bill letting shippers 
absorb freight. For a while, Congress 
got tangled up in trying to define the 
words “the effect may be” in FTC 
allegations that a given discrimination 


may “injure competition.” Conferees 
of the Senate and House, who were 
trying to compromise their different 
versions, agreed on the meaning; 
“There is a reasonable probability.” 

The earlier language had been 
“there is probative and substantial 
evidence.” Justice Department had 
objected to that, while accepting 
everything else in the bill. The Ad- 
ministration was afraid that the bur- 
den of proof would be dumped too 
heavily on FTC, when it got to 
Court. 

The present language makes it 
somewhat easier than the earlier ver- 
sion for FTC to prove that discrim- 
inations are unlawful. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


> FTC's case against Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana had been delay- 
ing the basing point bill: Congress- 
man Celler had been hopeful that 
one part of the bill would be settled 
by the Supreme Court. This is the 
question of whether “meeting com- 
petition in good faith” is a complete 
defense against a charge of discrim- 
ination—the main issue in the Stand- 
ard Oil suit. 

The case is a bottleneck for FTC 
itself as well as for Congress. When 
FTC won the Standard decision in 
the Circuit Court, its lawyers quickly 
used the opinion to buttress other 
cases. Most prominent of these is a 
discrimination charge against Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 

Honeywell; like Standard, had de- 
fended by saying that it had to cut 
prices in order to meet the opposi- 
tion. It recently told the Circuit 
Court that it had better wait and 
see what happens in the Supreme 
Court in the Standard Oil case, 
pointing out that Justice Department 
had joined with Standard Oil in 
asking for review. The Circuit Court 
agreed and this case is being put oft. 
There’s a big inventory of cases de- 
pending on the decision with respect 
to Standard or Congressional action. 


> FTC policy on promotional use 
of the word “free” soon will be 
either confirmed within the Commis- 
sion or revised. A premium under 
present policy is not free if it is 
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This company... 


until thewar... 


and just when... 


the responsiveness ... 


HOLIDAY circulation is over 830,000...that’s 
Mass. The average Holiday family’s yearly 
income is approximately three times greater 
than the national average... that’s Class. 


/ - 
once manufactured ... only for the... Class market... 


put them... into the... 


sales began... tolag... 


of Holiday’s... Mass-Class ... market! 


HOLIDAY . . . the most MASSive CLASS market in the world! 


‘Whirling dervishes, Abdullah! 


let's buy what we see 
in this oasis-of-full-facts! 
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Son of the prophet and Daniel Starch! Because they foot 


For complete _in- 
formation about 
Home Owners’ Cata- 
logs see the Con- 
sumer Magazine 
Section of Standard 
Rate & Data Service 


the bill, home-planners want full facts on the 
building materials, equipment, appliances and 
home furnishings they select for homes built for 
their occupancy. They gobble up the descriptive, 
illustrated, detailed sales literature that saleswise 
manufacturers insert in Home Owners’ Catalogs. 


Latest survey by Daniel Starch and Staff shows: 
Home Owners’ Catalogs is the greatest single 
factor of buying influence in one of today’s 
most profitable markets. 


Put your consumer literature in Home Owners’ 
Catalogs, and reach your known prospects in the 
timely, detailed way that is most helpful for 
them — most effective for you. 


There are plenty of profit-making data for you in 
the full report of Dr. Starch’s findings. Ask to see 
it today—write Dept. “P”. 


CATALOGS 


119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y 


F. W. Dodge Corporation's 


Consumer Catalog Distribution Service 


given only to those who buy some. 
thing. The chief case, Book-o/-the. 
Month Club, has been fully arsued 
and awaits the Commission decision, 
If the Commission decides for the 
prosecution, however, a Court tes 
will come. 

Lowell Mason opposes present 
policy. Questions by Commission 
Mead suggested that he lines up with 
Mason—but, naturally, you can’ 
always forecast opinions from. the 
questions which are asked. 


> Although the members of the 
Commission are trying to take the 
job of policy making away from staff 
economists and lawyers, staff mem- 
bers are permitted, as before, to ex- 
press their own opinions on FTC 
matters. They can address luncheon 
clubs, write papers for outside publi- 
cations, etc. There’s complete free- 
dom of speech. 

However, statements by staff are 
less useful than they used to be as 
clues to what the Commission will 
do. The routine disclaimer, “I am 
speaking only for myself,” must be 
taken more seriously. 


CENSUS 


> It’s touch-and-go whether the 
population census will pick up the 
full number of traveling salesmen. 
They are not to be numbered as resi- 
dents of the places they are visiting as 
drummers, unless they say that they 
have no place of residence. They are 
to be reported by the enumerator of 
the District they consider home— 
data, presumably, to be obtained from 
wives, etc. There’s no way to be sure 
of covering people who are continu- 
ally on the go. 


> There is no strict Census defini- 
tion of the word “farm.” The enum- 
erator will ‘ake the respondent's 
word for it when he is in doubt about 
whether a patch of land is a garden, 
a lot, or genuine farmland. 


> When they go into converted 
apartments, Census takers will large- 
ly count the number of househo'ds 
by the number of separate cooking 
stoves. 


> From the point of view of the 
market analyst, the number of mir- 
ried couples may be over estimated. 
To the analyst, it’s a married couple 
only if husband and wife live ‘o- 
gether. Census enumerators wo't 
consider them separated unless there 
has been a legal separation. Common- 
law marriages, however, are entered 
as “married.” 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending March 15, 1950 


O}.LY FREE MEN CAN SELL 


this country, the right to buy and sell is taken for 
grated. The powers that be in other countries, however, 
have other ideas on the right to sell and to be a salesman. 
The Associated Press reported the other day from 
Prazue, Czechoslovakia: 


“The newspaper Prace said today that 30,000 salesmen 
in state-owned wholesale and retail shops will soon be 
transferred to jobs in factories and mines and will be 
repiaced by women. 


This process will go on, said Prace, organ of the 
Czech trade unions, until all the remaining 200,000 sales- 
men have been replaced by women.” 


‘49 PROFITABLE—FOR SOME 


Despite the long faces in most quarters brought about 
by the decline in sales volume, the year 1949 turned out 
to be the most profitable year for some of America’s blue 
chip companies. 


American Tobacco increased its net from $7.58 a 
common share in 1948 to $7.90 in 1949 although sales 
dropped from 1948’s high of $873,466,000 to $858,996,- 
000 in 1949. President Vincent Riggio told stockholders 
that “Over the years the intense competition which exists 
between cigarette manufacturers has resulted in_ shifts 
from time to time in the relative volume of the various 
brands. During 1949 such a shift, particularly favorable 
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to the brands with smaller volume, again took place. Thus, 
while the unit sales of Lucky Strike cigarettes show a 
decline, this was largely offset by an increase in our sales 
of Pall Mall and Herbert Tareyton cigarettes.” 


Another company to turn in top earnings last year is 
International Business Machines Corp. The 1949 net was 
the equivalent of $12.64 a share, highest in IBM’s 38-year 
history, up from 1948’s net of $10.68. Board Chairman 
Thomas J. Watson notes that IBM produced the longest 
product line in its history. 


“CHILDREN'S DECADE" 


America’s husbands and wives have crossed up the 
Census Bureau. Contrary to official anticipations, the in- 
fant population increased last year over 1948. It had 
been expected that the postwar bulge would subside. 


With the birth rate continuing to rise, it appears that 
1950-60 will be the “Children’s Decade.” The Census 
Bureau forecasts that there will be 2,852,000 more chil- 
dren between the ages of 0-19 in the United States in the 
next seven years than now. 


WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


Apparently there is a lot in a name—when it’s another 
name for “salesman.” Here’s an English point of view, 
generated by the article, ““Does the Man We Call ‘Sales- 
man’ Need a Better Name?” (SM, Jan. 1, 1950, p. 55). 
The writer, prevented by Government currency restric- 
tions, is receiving his subscription to SM through the 
friendly assistance of two Sunshine Biscuit executives. 
The writer is E. C. Lee, of Arthur Sanderson & Sons, 


Ltd., London, who says: 


“T have found considerable interest in the article 
‘what’s in a name?’ In this business, which is the largest 
in this country, selling wallpaper, paint and decorators’ 
sundries, we changed our salesmen’s title some years ago 
from ‘Representatives’ to ‘Area Manager’ with remark- 
ably effective results. We found our men took a greater 
pride in their work and were willing to accept responsibil- 
ity for many matters outside their usual duties because of 
the standing which this title gave them with their cus- 
tomers. We found our customers were flattered, too, that 
they were being called upon by the Area Manager, al- 
though this was one and the same man, and it helped in 
making a call on a new prospect. Call this snobbery if you 
will, but it has paid us hands down.” 


THEY'RE BANKROLLING CONFIDENCE 


According to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., there were 9,070 
new businesses incorporated throughout the country dur- 
ing the month of January. This number compares with 
7,857 in December, 1949, and with 7,906 in January, 
1949. 


Risk takers are badly needed in America. That’s why 
the public cheers Kaiser-Frazer and the thousands of small 
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try who are willing to back their judgment with cash. As 
shown by the D & B compilation, between 7,000 and 
13,000 concerns each month confidently set forth to find 
niches—and profits—for themselves in the most competi- 
tive society in the world: 


1950 1949 1948 1947 1946 
January 9.070 7,906 11,000 2.432 13,006 
February ...... 6,362 7,873 9111 10,554 
OO Sar 7,637 9.346 10,247 12,225 
rei 7.273 9,223 9 802 12,469 
a 7,445 8,246 9179 = 12,044 
June rey 7,260 8.550 8,922 11,402 
a eee 6,424 7,690 9.041 11,987 
8 ge 6,828 6,723 8,055 10,400 
September ...... 6,867 6,930 8,561 9,551 
October 6,877 6,686 9.609 10,799 
November ...... 6,755 6,413 7,873 8.485 
December ...... 7,857 7,421 10,126 9,994 

;. See 85 491 96,101 112,638 132 ) O16 
Monthly 
Average ro ee 7,124 8.008 9.387 11.076 


$35 MILLION TO SPEND: 
HOW MARKET CHIEF BUYS 


Charles G. Mortimer, vice-president, marketing, Gen- 
eral Foods Corp., is putting an estimated $35 million into 
advertising this year. It’s one of our biggest ad bankrolls. 
But how do you sell Charlie Mortimer, the individual 
consumer? In a speech before the National Marketing 
Conference in Detroit on March 1, he told us how he has 
been sold: 


“At the beginning of last July, the Mortimers pos- 
sessed, on my own careful inventory count, nine coffee 
pots—each different and presumably better in some re- 
spects than the others. Since we only use one pot at a time, 
it would seem that we had enough coffee pots to last a 
tew years. But my wife read a magazine advertisement 
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of a new coffee pot which permits assembling the coffee the 
night before and setting an electric clock which tur: s on 
automatically in the morning while you’re still in bed, 
makes the coffee and keeps it hot until you’re read: fo; 
it. Advertising created my wife’s desire for that jot— 
even though it was for us a tenth coffee pot. It cost over 
$50, which made me wince. But Mrs. Mortime: gor 
around that by giving it to me for a birthday preseit— 
the same way a small boy gives his grandmother a pr: sent 
of a pair of roller skates. And General Electric, the 
makers of the clock, and Sunbeam, the makers of the coffee 
pot, both added one more sale to the volume of oilers 
which keeps their factory wheels humming.” 


TOO MUCH ORATORY? 


Retailers, especially of furs and jewelry, complain that 
failure of Congress to repeal or reduce excise taxes is 
murder. All the pressure against excise taxes has given 
Mr. and Mrs. Consumer the strong impression that they'd 
be suckers to buy now when a short delay might bring 
20% lower prices. But the days drag into months and 
nothing has happened. Why the delay? 


Let’s pick a paragraph from Washington Bulletin 
Board (see page 28). Our Washington editor declares 
everybody wants to testify on excise tax repeal. “Curi- 
ously, it works out that the great number of businessmen 
and trade association secretaries insisting on being heard 
is delaying enactment. Much of this delaying testimony 
emphasizes the importance of speed to reduce taxes and 
revive buying.” 


A BUSINESS KILLER? 


The year 2000 probably will still see a lively argument 
on the role of big business in strangling—or nourishing— 
little business. One man who believes little business can 
and does prosper in the shadow of the giants is W. H. 
Robinson, Jr., manager of advertising, Lamp Department, 
General Electric Co. In a recent speech he declared: 


“Now let us examine the charge that Big Business 
drives Small Business out of existence. If this were true 
it would be a most serious charge. But the point is, if i 
simply not true! According to government figures there 
were in 1900 about 15 firms for every 1,000 people ; today 
there are over 18 firms for every 1,000 people. More 
recently, in 1948, there were in operation one-third more 
business units than in 1944—a total of nearly four mil- 
lion. Small business today takes in 35c of every American 
sales dollar. Does that sound like Big Business throttles 
the little fellow? I wouldn’t say so. As a matter of fact, 
just the reverse is true. The records show that the bigger 
Big Business is, the broader and deeper is the development 
of small business. To give you an idea of how it works 
with us—and bear in mind we are fairly typical—the 
General Electric Co. does business with 31,000 companies 
which supply us with materials for the products we se'l. 
Our own 170,000 employes fabricate the final products, 
and these we sell through several thousand distributors ‘o 
an estimated 200,000 dealers, where they are resold -o 
the American public. Thereafter other thousands of ele>- 
tricians and repair shops stand ready .to service thee 
products through their lifetime. These hundreds of tho :- 
sands of people who thus handle the products of Gener il 
Electric-—only one large business—are almost witho:t 
exception small businessmen.” 


JOHN H. CALDWELL 
Ass't. Managing Edito~ 
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€5c for Product Research; 
Only 15c¢ for Market Research. Why? 


B: PHILIP SALISBURY © Editor, Sales Management 


Exclusive SM survey shows lop-sided balance but steady 
slow growth in market research spending; analyzing mar- 
kets and sales, testing new products, rated most useful. 


Out of every retail sales dollar 40 
cents is spent to manufacture the 
product, while 60 cents goes for dis- 
tribution. 

But out of every dollar spent for 
research, 85 cents goes for engineer- 
ing research while only 15 cents is 
spent on market research! 

Thus, 5% times as much is being 
spent by American industry to im- 
prove its products as is being spent 
to improve distribution, despite the 
fact that distribution consumes a dis- 
proportionately large part of each 
sales dollar and presents the greatest 
possibilities for cost cutting. 

Measured in terms of research ex- 
pense to sales volume, expenditures 
for market research do not exceed 
1/10 of 1%, while engineering re- 
search gets a trifle over %4 of 1%. 

The minor part of the research 
dollar is being used to improve the 
major share of cost of every sales 
dollar—obviously a cockeyed appor- 
tionment. 

It has long been surmised that 
there was a lop-sided balance between 
learning how to make better products 
and learning how to find better dis- 
tribution techniques, but facts have 
been largely absent until now. 

In the late fall of 1949 Saves 
\IANAGEMENT editors prepared a 
lengthy questionnaire which was 

ailed to 288 companies known to do 

ith engineering and market research. 
pproximately 100 returns were re- 
ived, most of them from Directors 

Market Research, but the tabula- 

ms which appear herewith are based 

on the first 81 returns. 

Of these 81 companies, 34 are 

akers of consumer goods only, 27 

akers of industrial goods only, and 

) are makers of both types. 

Ninety per cent of the companies 

ad annual sales of $10 million or 
ore; 34% had sales of $100 million 
over. Thus it was definitely a 
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sampling of Big Business, but it seems 
probable that average expenditures 
for engineering research and for mar- 
keting research are generally appli- 
cable to business as a whole. Many 
small companies do no market re- 
search of consequence, but neither do 
they have sizable expenditures for 
engineering research. 

A high percentage of the companies 
are large national advertisers. Twen- 


ty-nine per cent did not answer this 
question, but 30% reported spend- 
ings in excess of $1 million, 14% 
between a half million and a million, 
and only 5% less than $100,000. 

Tabulation of returns was done by 
the Richard Manville organization, 
consultants on advertising and re- 
search. Mr. Manville points out that 
any mail survey has two possible ele- 
ments of bias—possible non-repre- 
sentativeness of the mailing list used 
and possible non-representativeness of 
those who answered the questionnaire. 
He is right, of course. This then is 
an analysis of 81 companies that prac- 
tice market research actively—of 
what they get out of it and how much 
it costs them. 


What Do Companies Get from Market Research? 


Editor's note: 


Respondents were asked to name (up to 5) most useful functions performed 
under market research in 1949, and then to select, and describe, the single 
most important. Eighty-nine percent listed analysis of markets as one of the 
5 most useful functions, and 44% considered it the single most important. 


THE MOST USEFUL 
1949 FUNCTIONS 


Total Con- 
sumer 


Market analysis: size, 
location, potentials ..89% 84% 


Sales analysis: salesmen, 
ae ree 72 


New products: testing, 
estimated demand ... .58 47 


General business fore- 
casting: seasonal, 
economic conditions 


Preferences: consumers, 
distributors 


Studies of competitors 
Distribution costs 
Pricing 


Advertising research: 
media, copy, etc. 


Old products: finding 


new uses, customers 
Others 


No answer ... 


Indus- Both Total Con- 
trial sumer __ trial 


THE SINGLE 
MOST IMPORTANT 


Indus- Both 


93% 9% 44% 47% 49% 35% 


55 14 13 15 15 


55 I 10 


How Industry's Production and Distribution Dollar Is Spent 
For Product Engineering versus Market Research 


Production-Distribution Dollar‘! 


Research Dollar 2) 


Out of every sa/es dollar, 40c is spent to manufacture the product, while 60c 
goes for distribution! However, out of every research dollar spent, 85c is 
allotted for engineering research while only I5¢ is spent on market research. 
Thus, 5!/2 times as much is being spent by American industry to improve its 
products as is spent to improve distribution . 
disproportionately large part of each sales dollar and presents the greatest 
possibilities for cost-cutting! 


. + yet distribution consumes a 


Why not put your research dollar to use where it is most needed—in dis- 


tribution and marketing research? 


™ L. O. Brown Marketing and Distribution Research, The Ronald Press Company 


1949 pp. 144 (Estimated Ratio) 


© Sales Management Mail Survey, November 1949 (Estimated Ratio) 


Functions of Market Research 


Respondents were asked to number 
from | to 5 the market research func- 
tions “considered most important to 
your company in 1949.” They were 
asked to give details on the single 
most important contribution. A com- 
plete tabulation appears on page 37. 

Analysis of markets—their size, 
location and potentials—has a tidy 
lead among “most used” functions 
and an outstanding one as “single 
most important.” Techniques and 
tools employed most frequently are 
Government data, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT’s Survey of Buying Power and 
on-the-spot field checks. 

Next in importance, in both sec- 
tions of the first table, comes the 
analysis of sales by salesmen and by 
territory, which usually means the de- 
tailed comparison between the poten- 
tials arrived at by analysis of markets 
and the actual performance. 
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Testing of new products in the 
field and the estimating of demand 
has come up sharply as a research 
function since the war, and is exem- 
plified by G. C. Denebrink’s (Bige- 
low-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc.) re- 
marks at the NSE national conven- 
tion in Chicago last spring. “It used 
to be,” he pointed out, “that the fac- 
tory said, ‘Here is something we can 
make. Go out and sell it.’ Now the 
sales department tests the proposed 
new product, and if the test is favor- 
able, it says to the factory, ‘Here 1s 
something we can sell. Go ahead and 
make it.’ ” 

For the first time in a decade the 
seasonal element has returned as an 
important factor in selling, and mar- 
ket research departments are active on 
that front, along with estimating gen- 
eral business conditions (57%). 

And as the days of shortages pass 
into history more and more attention 
is being given to preferences of con- 


sumers and distributors (41%) and 
to studies of what competitors are 
doing (33%). 

Here are selected sample resunés 
of “the single most important  on- 
tribution.” 


1. Watches: individual tailor-made 
market and advertising informa .ion 
for each one of our salesmen for each 
city of 25,000 or more. 


2. Widely diversified indus‘ry: 
preventing the introduction of pro- 
posed new products which would 
have small market potentials. 


3. Air conditioning: determination 
of industrial sales potentials by 
counties. 


4. Chemical: a study of the inven- 
tory situation among distributors. 


5. Waxes and polishes: testing 
various types of sales promotions 
against each other. 


6. Rubber: field study of two 


major types of guarantees for tires. 


7. Textiles: better quotas for sales- 
men by determination of potentials 
for trading areas. 


8. Steel: Normal potentials by 
counties for a variety of steel prod- 
ucts. 


9. Machinery: setting up plan for 
a quarterly sampling of the stocks of 
leading dealers. 


10. Drugs: preparing management 
for expectation of a temporary period 
of declining volume to be followed 
by an upswing. 


11. Canned foods: production of a 
weekly index of sales from audits of 
108 large grocery stores made by the 
sales force. 


12. Textile products: complete 
analysis of the characteristics of the 
company’s customers. 


Attitude of Management 


As compared with pre-war days, 
top management is far more friend!y 
toward market research: 


More friendly 67% 
Less friendly 1 
No appreciable change 17 
No research before war 9 
Don’t know, no answer 6 


There were no great differenc’s 
shown between consumer goods ard 
industrial goods companies. 


When asked to compare manage- 
ment’s attitude today with the wer 
and early post-war years, 59% of th: 
respondents said “more friendly.” 
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Th Ratio Between Product and 
Mc: ket Research 


espondents were asked to take the 
any’s apparent current appro- 
on for engineering research as 
and to give the ratio figure for 
set research: 


fAp- Total Con- Indus- Both 
riation sumer trial 


26 
15 
iS. : 


7 


and over 6 
Don’t know 27 


Average 17.9 , 10.1 9.8 


Seventeen per cent of the com- 
panies appropriated 0 to 4% as much 
money for market research as they 
did for engineering research. The 
average was 17.9% of the engineering 
outlay, but in the consumer goods 
field it was 29.2%, while among in- 
industrials it was 1 dollar against 
10 (10.1%). 

Averages were slightly higher than 
in preceding years: 


1949 17.9 ratio for market research 
1948 17.7 ratio for market research 


1947 15.1 ratio for market research 


Number of Employes and Cost 


In the field of engineering research 
the average respondent company has 
55 employes; 42 in consumer goods 
companies, 52 in industrial companies, 
nd 96 with those making both types 

f goods. 

The 55 employed in engineering 
esearch compare with 8 in market 
‘esearch, of whom 7 are full time and 

art time. 

In 1949 the median average cost 

market research among these 
ge companies seems to have been 


s than $50,000: 


Under $10,000 5% 
10,000-24,999 18 
25,000-49,999 16 
50,000-74,999 

75,000-99,999 

100,000 and over 


Don’t know, no answer 
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“It’s your negative outlook, Mr. Baxter, that’s giving you 
ulcers. Why don’t you go over to the sales department and 
breathe some good clean optimism for a change?” 


Most of the outlays reported cover 
salaries and other interior costs. On 
the average only 18.6% of the money 
goes to the employment of outside 
services, but here there were striking 
differences : 


Inside Outside 
81.4% 18.6% 
Consumer goods 72.5 27.5 


Industrial goods 96.8 3.2 
Both 74.7 25.3 


Average 


In terms of research cost per dollar 
of sales, survey findings cannot be 
taken as precise, since no attempt was 
made to secure for individual com- 
panies the actual dollar sales figures. 
Instead, respondents were asked to 
indicate one of six groups starting 


with under $2% million and ending 
with over $100 million. There were 
no companies in the first group. By 
taking a midway figure for the other 
group and using 100 for the “100 
and over” group, it seems that mar- 
ket research expenditures are in the 
neighborhood of 97/1000 of 1% of 
sales volume or call it 1/10 of 1%. 
Engineering research expenditures 
are apparently about % of 1% of 
sales. 


Who Bosses Market Research? 


In 42% of the companies the mar- 
ket research head reports to the Vice- 
President in Charge of Sales, in 17% 
to the Sales Manager, in 15% direct 
to the President, with the others scat- 
tered among Vice-Presidential titles. 
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HE DRIVES A FORD .... or if you insist on the factual 
truth, C. E. Dalton drives two Fords, a four-door and a con- 
vertible—alternately, of course. And why not? He’s Ford 
International’s new director of sales. The poised, graying Mr. 
DD. is a Michigan product, insists that his birthplace had no 
pre-natal influence on his interest in cars. First job: service as a 
small pebble on Chrysler Corporation’s big beach. He stayed 
with them until last year, served as regional manager of various 
of its export divisions, as director of export truck sales, later 
worked in the export field at a baker’s dozen jobs. Just before 
the war he was executive assistant to the president of the Dodge 
Fleet Division. And during the war he served as chief liaison 
executive of the Dodge Chicago plant, which turned out engines 
for B-29 bombers. His post with Ford has brought him to 
NYC. He likes it tremendously but says the pace isn’t fast 


enough. 


Theyre in the News 


instinctivel;. 
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McGRAW'S McGRAW .... That venerable 
giant, The McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, has 
a new president: big, brawny, ex-Captain-of-his- 
Princeton-basketball team, Curtis Whittlesey Mc- 
Graw. He’s replacing James H. McGraw, Jr.— 
better known as ‘““The Colonel’’—who’s his Uncle. 
Curtis McGraw is every inch the executive—he’d 
have gone to the top no matter what his name was. 
He was president of his class at Princeton (1920), 
played football, served in the first World War, 
emerging aS a captain, between prep school and 
college. His memory is phenomenal, his manner 
easy; he never gets ruffled, takes his time over deci- 
sions. Until his new appointment he was v-p and 
treasurer, came to the family publishing business 
straight from Princeton’s ivy towers, worked his 
own way up in every phase of the business. His 
simple, handsome office is crowded with family 
photographs, Lincoln memorabilia (left him by his 
Dad), mementos of favorite people and places. In 
other words, he likes people. And people like him— 
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S iob That's 
B pre dent of National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 


AT FIRST. . 


what Bernard 


you do succeed, try another 


did, and he’s 


Dolan 


at_on and newly-named manager of sales for Peter 


A. “rasse and Co., Inc. He came out of Columbia 


wit) a Civil Engineering degree, found a full- 
fledzed depression went with his diploma. During 
the .ears that followed he was a draftsman, a struc- 
tural designer, a worker on New York State high- 
way construction, a field engineer, a salesman. “I 
wasi t exactly static,” he says with a grin. He’s been 
with Frasse for years now, started as a salesman. In 
38 he, 
advertising for the firm; the same year they made 


a civil engineer, was doing promotion and 


him advertising manager. In 1941 he took over as 
sales promotion manager. In 1949 he emerged as 
manager of New York sales. Now, 17 years after 
he hooked up with Frasse, he succeeds the manager 
of sales. He’s also familiar as the man who handled 


of War 


Council, has always been a campaigner for ways and 


the conservation program Advertising 
means of showing the effectiveness of advertising as 
applied to sales. Although he’s no newly-wed, he 
and his Missus recently welcomed the first little 
Dolan, a girl. Off hours he sails his boat on Long 


Island Sound. 
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Guy Gillette 


BY HARRY WOODWARD, JR. 


THEY'RE SELLING 


ideas to the public. 


... these gents, but really selling three 
They’re either members of the Sales 
Executive Club of Northern New Jersey or well-wishers of 
same. The Club is sponsoring a sales clinic during the five 
Wednesday evenings in March. They’ve designated March 27- 
April 1 as Salesmen’s Week to honor all salesmen—and sales- 
women—with official backing in the form of proclamations 
issued by the Mayor of Newark, Ralph A. Villani (far right) 
and other municipalities. And finally, the Club, in conjunction 
with the national organization, is sponsoring an essay contest on 
“Selling as a Career,” among pupils of secondary schools in the 
state. This is the sixth successive year of the sales clinic, open to 
non-club members as well as members and attended, last year, 
by better than 600. The other gents in the picture: Frank W. 
Bowles, president of the Club; J. Russell McShane, chairman 
of the clinic; Peter W. Bove, chairman of the education com- 
mittee. 
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BENEFITS TO SALESMEN: Canadian Westinghous 
salesmen fill in this customer card. It provides them 
with an excellent reason for calling on prospecis, t 
indirectly stress the completeness of the Westing* ous 
line, and to insure that prospects receive the buy- 
ing data and sales promotion they want. 


Why We Pre-Sold Field Salesmen 
On Our Revamped Mail Promotion 


Based on an interview by Frederick Bell with JOHN BRITTAN, Supervisor, 


Apparatus Section, Sales Promotion Division, Canadian Westinghouse Co., Ltd. 


Canadian Westinghouse needed and sought the active 
support of its scattered sales force in revising its industrial 
direct mail set-up. The value of the new system was placed 
before salesmen in terms of benefits to them in their jobs. 


The huge land area of Canada 
makes it mecessary for Canadian 
Westinghouse Co., Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ontario, to spread its sales force 
thinly over the Dominion. In spite of 
the fact that a small number of larger 
industrial centers provide the major 
portion of the company’s sales, more 
inaccessible areas are _ potentially 
worth-while markets and cannot be 
overlooked. 
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Canadian Westinghouse long has 
recognized that a direct mail service 
to customers and prospects in these 
outlying areas, where the cost per 
sale is relatively high, is of first im- 
portance. During World War II this 
service was discontinued as the com- 
pany concentrated on the war effort. 
When the time came to get back into 
this field, a critical review was made 
of previous direct mail procedures. It 


was realized that new concepts re- 
quired a_ revaluation of these if 
Canadian Westinghouse was to re 
gain its former prominent place. 

John Brittan, supervisor, App ira 
tus Section, Sales Promotion [Divi 
sion, explains it this way: 

“Our company had used mai ing 
lists for years, but with the expan. ion 
of Canadian industry and our own 
considerable growth, it was evi ent 
that our methods had to be brov ght 
up to date. Careful analysis of our 
old system resulted in these basic 
conclusions: 

“1, All direct mail activities on- 
cerning our products must be cen‘ ral- 
ized and made as uniform as poss ble. 

“2. Our direct mail service must 
be adequate for the distributior of 
buying data or catalogs so that sur 
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cus omers would always have a suit- 
ab!: Westinghouse catalog to meet 
the « needs. 

3. Our direct mail service must 
be capable of handling the market 
eiticr by product or by industry. 

!. This service must be both ac- 
cur.te and simple to operate. 

These points,” explains Mr. Brit- 
tan. “formed the basis of our action. 
We made an intensive and exhaustive 
stu'y of all phases of direct mail 
pro edures. Customer surveys made 
in Canada and the United States 
were examined carefully and dis- 
cussed thoroughly both at head office 
and with our district personnel. Ex- 
isting direct mail services used by 
other business organizations were 
studied and ideas were obtained from 
a wide variety of sources.” 

One tangible result of all this pre- 
liminary study was the purchase of 
modern mailing equipment adequate 
to handle such expansion as Cana- 
dian Westinghouse might expect dur- 
ing the next 10 years. The next step 
was to work out a plan to help Wes- 
tinghouse field salesmen make tailor- 
made presentations to customers. This 
plan permitted the company to dis- 
tribute its catalogs Dominion-wide in 
exactly the form that the individual 
customer required them. This en- 
abled head office to replace portions 
of the catalogs as soon as they became 
obsolete, so that a customer request 
could be filled to exact specification. 

An attendant task was preparation 
of a direct mail service kit which in- 
cludes service cards, return mail en- 
velopes, instructions to salesmen, and 
procedures for filing and _ plate 
tabbing. 

“The most difficult part of setting 
up our new direct mail service,” re- 


nd 


led in 
- immediately 
to Head Office 


veals Mr. Brittan, “was the design 
of the direct mail service card to be 
used with individual customers. We 
decided that it should show all the 
pertinent information concerning our 
customers. In each case the individ- 
ual’s name appears with his business 
title and address and name of his 
company.” 


Indicate Customer Interest 


“The card was so designed,” he 
points out, “as to indicate at once the 
customer’s interest or need concern- 
ing our products. In order to include 
all the necessary information, it was 
necessary to make the card standard 
letter size. On the front of the card, 
complete information is printed on 
our full line of products. Product de- 
scriptions are given a code number. 
When a prospect is interested in a 
product, a check mark is placed in a 
box opposite the product code number 
and product description. Also on the 
front is a check list of the functions 
of our prospects. They are grouped 
under four industry heads. Under 
central station, for example, we can 
identify a prospect as a senior execu- 
tive, member of engineering staff, 
operating staff, maintenance, purchas- 
ing, sales, or consultant simply by 
placing a check in the box opposite 
his functional title. On the back of 
the card we classify prospects under 
one or more of six major headings. 
Under mining, for instance, our pros- 
pect may be engaged in anthracite 
mining, or he may be engaged in 
crude petroleum and natural gas pro- 
duction.” 

Mr. Brittan continues: “Since it 
was agreed that accuracy was to be 
one of the main features of our new 


direct mail service, and since the 
whole project was designed to help 
our salesmen in the field, we decided 
that the salesmen themselves should 
be responsible for building up our 
mailing list and keeping it up to date. 
But Westinghouse knew it had to 
explain to the salesmen the benefit to 
themselves of this extra work. 

“The first step in gathering in- 
formation was to furnish each sales- 
man with a binder to house the mail- 
ing cards which he would need. We 
picked a leatherette binder and put 
into it a detailed explanation of the 
new direct mail service and how it 
works; a specially printed folder pro- 
viding full information as to how 
salesmen can secure selective mailings 
to fit the needs of their individual 
customers, and showing them exactly 
how mailing cards are to be filled 
out; a quantity of green-colored mail- 
ing cards to be used by the salesmen 
in contacting customers and pros- 
pects; a list of customers appearing 
on existing mailing lists printed on 
small white, handy-size cards, and 
return self-addressed envelopes for 
mailing the green mailing cards to 
head office.” 

Each salesman carries this binder 
with him at all times. This enables 
him to make all changes, additions or 
deletions immediately as they come to 
his attention. The salesman enters 
these changes on the green cards and 
sends them to the head office, together 
with his comments in special en- 
velopes provided in his kit. These 
cards are filled out by the salesman 
in the customer’s office. This enables 
the salesman to discuss any particular 
point on the spot with the customer. 
He may then drop the postage pre- 
paid envelope containing the card 
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NO IVORY TOWER PROPOSITION: It's up to each salesman to secure and 
send in complete mailing list information on his prospects. Under the Westing- 
house system he can make up the mailing card in the prospect's office and mail 


it in the first mail slot. 
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Home office possesses data sent from the field. 
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into the customer’s out-tray as he 
leaves, or in the nearest mail box on 
his way to his next call. Head office 
then tabulates the green cards and 
mails to the salesman white copies of 
the same cards which he files in his 
binder. 

“In order to give our sales force a 
basis from which to start,”” Mr. Brit- 
tan points out, “we decided that all 
the hitherto disjointed mailing lists 


"Someone may object that 
the person without positive 
opinions will not be considered 
as of much force; yet few men 
have been more highly es- 
teemed than Benjamin Franklin, 
and few men's opinions have 
been more respected. He 
never made a dogmatic state- 
ment, saying always, ‘lt seems 
to me . .' or ‘Under the cir- 
cumstances it seems. . ." 


“The Textbook of Salesmanship" 
by Frederic A, Russell and 
Frank H, Beach 


would be run off and cards distrib- 
uted to all district and branch offices. 
These cards in turn were distributed 
to individual salesmen who were 
asked to be responsible for reviewing 
the old system and place customers’ 
names on the new list or delete them 
if desired. We realized that we must 
continue our old procedure until the 
new direct mail service was sufh- 
ciently complete to take regular mail- 
ings. This was important if we were 
to maintain continuity in our promo- 
tion. 

“So far, so good. The technical 
problems were solved, but a big ques- 
tion mark still remained. Could 
Canadian Westinghouse sell its sales 
force on the new direct mail service 
and on the job each salesman was 
expected to do? It looked like a lot 
of extra work with immediate returns 
not guaranteed. 

“With a highly technical staff sell- 
ing electrical equipment of all types 
from tiny circuit breakers to large 
motors and generators, there were 
bound to be many differences of opin- 
ion. The company’s sales executives 
took the bull by the horns. It was 
decided to give a special presentation 
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of the new direct mail service to all 
field personnel at a general sales 
meeting. A number of top company 
executives made a point of being 
present at this meeting in order to 
indicate their support of the new 
program. The presentation itself was 
compact, concise and forceful. 

“With the help of specially de- 
signed slides, the new direct mail 
service was explained in complete 
detail, showing the salesmen how it 
made possible selective mailings to 
fit the needs of their customers and 
prospects, how it would help them to 
build sales and goodwill by: 

“1. Giving them a good reason— 
the provision of a new service—for 
calling on all customers and pros- 
pects. 

“2. Affording them an opportunity 
to impress customers or _ prospects 
with the comprehensiveness of the 
Westinghouse product line. 

“3. Offering an automatic means 
of distributing only the kind of litera- 
ture customers and prospects want 
to see. 

“It was pointed out that the new 
service was intended to give salesmen 
more sales per man-hour, the cus- 
tomer more up-to-date information 
regarding both the company and its 
products, and Canadian Westing- 
house more sales volume and produc- 
tion. In the short time of 35 min- 
utes the sales force was provided with 
a practical exposition on how to fill 
in the green mailing cards (the basic 
tool of the new system) for cus- 


tomers requiring: buying data only; 
sales promotional material only, and 
both. They were told that Canadian 
Westinghouse could supply bin jers 
of various sizes to customers  vho 
wished to keep the literature prov ded 
on handy file. 

“Salesmen were also informed hat 
the head office would promptly fill 
all requests for specific types of cus- 
tomer direct mail literature. Full 
support was guaranteed the sales 
force at all times. Then salesmen 
were asked to give their full coopera 
tion in making the new direct mail 


service work. They were told how § 


big the job would be for them. But 
they would have the opportunity to 
talk over the direct mail service plan 
with the 8,000 to 10,000 people who 
would eventually constitute the Wes- 
tinghouse mailing list. It would ac- 
tually be a never-ending task. It was 
up to them—the ball was theirs! 

“The response,” reports Mr. Brit- 
tan, “was heart-warming. We had 
distributed special questionnaire cards 
to our audience and previously, by 
mail, to all districts and branches. 
The questions which poured in fully 
indicated the interest and desire on 
the part of our sales staff to cooperate 
with the home office.” 

This all happened last fall. Re- 
sults? To date the system, Mr. Brit- 
tan says, is working without a hitch 
and is proving that it was well-con- 
ceived. But, successfully selling the 
sales force first made all the differ- 
ence! 


man’s Creed ?” 


Sept. 1, 1949. 


for framing. 


of The 


Human 


Salesmanship, Chicago. 


11 copies, 75c each.. 
than 12, 50c each. 


The Salesman's Creed 


Do you have your framed copy of “The Sales- 


Hundreds of subscribers have bought thousands 
of copies of W. C. Holman’s famous creed for them- 
selves and for distribution to their salesmen since it 
was quoted in Shop Talk, SALES MANAGEMENT, 


The finished design measures 112” x 15”. It is 
on fine rag stock, reproduced in color and suitable 


Reproduction of the creed is by special permission 
Engineering Institute, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., and the Sheldon School of 


You may send orders to The Readers’ Service 
Bureau, Sales Management, 386 4th Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. Prices: Single copies: $1... 3 to 


. a dozen copies, $6 . . . more 


Inc., 


— 
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Meeting Room 


Doubles as 


Movie Theater 


Lack of a real theater or projection 
room need not deter any business or- 
ganization from viewing movies or 
slide films comfortably and under 
good conditions. Many a conference 
room or office can double as a room 
for looking at pictures when a simple 
combination blackout shade and pro- 
jection screen is used. The accom- 
panying photographs, taken at the 
offices of Film Counselors, Inc., New 
York City consulting firm, show how 
easily this may be done in your own 
company meeting rooms. 

[wo main difficulties in setting up 
a film show are readily overcome 
wth this installation: darkening 
rom and putting up the screen. That 
e:.| of the room having the main 
scirce of natural light may be set 
a de for the screen and darkened by 
a well-to-wall shade-screen. (The 
p ojector will, of course, be placed 
a’ the opposite end.) Of. special 
Ss een material, this shade is entirely 
b:acked out except for the proper size 
p-ture area. Hung from wall 
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brackets, the roller screen has a 
spring and may be pulled down like 
an ordinary window shade, or rolled 
up and out of the way when not in 
use. Thus, one motion both darkens 
the room and sets up the screen. Ad- 
ditional light-proofing may be pro- 
vided by light traps built along the 
side of each window. This will insure 
complete darkness with a minimum 
of effort and equipment. 

The suggested procedure is this: 
Decide on the positions of both pro- 
jector and screen; determine picture 
and hence the screen size; order 
screen; add light traps if desired. An 
important point to remember: The 
audience should not be seated closer 
to the screen than twice the width of 
the picture. The picture size should 
be given to the manufacturer so that 
he may black out the rest of the 
screen, spraying a special flat paint 
on the material. The entire operation 
is quite simple and can be done in a 
short time. 

Light traps may be ordinary strips 


QUICK CHANGE: In this small con- 


ference room, window space becomes 


the logical spot for the movie screen. A 
special screen can be purchased at a 
reasonable price, cut to window size, 
and hung. It's raised or lowered in same 
way as a curtain. Changing can be quick. 


of wood fastened at right angles to 
the wall to prevent light leakage 
around the screen. A similar trap or 
wood valance across the top conceals 
the screen when it is rolled up, doing 
away with the need for the usual 
metal screen case as well as adding to 
the appearance of the room. In this 
way, there is not cumbersome clutter 
of loose equipment. 

So a “dual-purpose” room may be 
fixed up easily and at small expense 
by any carpenter. The only consider- 
able item is the screen which, in an 
eight-foot-square over-all size, can be 
made up for about $100. Of course, 
carpeting and sound-proofing ma- 
terial on the ceiling will help the 
acoustics of the room, although these 
are not essential. Comfortable—but 
not too comfortable chairs—and a 
suitable table complete the equipment 
for a visually equipped meeting room. 
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Test Kitchens: They're Gold Mines 
Of Ideas for the Sales Manager 


BY POPPY CANNON 


Many a new product, many a better package, many a 
potent promotional plan, comes into being because a 
group of home economists is continuously seeking new and 
better ways to lighten the work-load of the housewife. 


If your product is food, home 
equipment, or gadgets relating to 
food, you need a test kitchen. A well- 
run, idea-sparked home-making lab- 
oratory can contribute to every phase 
of sales operation, from the very in- 
ception of the product to its final ap- 
proval in the home of the customer. 

There are at least 10 important 
ways in which a test kitchen can con- 
tribute to a business enterprise: 


1. Suggestion, development and 
pre-testing new products: Probably 
no one will ever know how many new 
foods, mixes, kitchen gadgets and ap- 
pliances have started as a gleam in 
the eye of some woman, either in her 
own or in an experimental kitchen. 
Certainly no one knows better what 
is practical, what is needed, than the 
woman or women who work day by 
day in a test kitchen at tasks similar 
to those of the average Mrs. Home- 
maker. The wise manufacturer with 
an idea or a new product will submit 
it early to the scrutiny and testing 
of kitchen experts. 

In the kitchen he can secure the 
answers to many questions. If it is a 
new food product: Is it needed ? Is it 
easy to use? Does it look good ? Is the 
color attractive? Is the flavoring too 
strong? What new uses could be 
suggested ? 

All this exploration is done, of 
course, before the product is ready for 
presentation to the public . . . even 
before it is named perhaps, and cer- 
tainly before it acquires its package. 


2. Label and Package Directions: 
Through the years more and more 
stress is placed upon the importance 
of informative labels that do a selling 
job and at the same time provide an- 
swers tO many questions consumers 
have the right to ask. If it is a food 
product, for instance, the label should 
tell the consumer: number of serv- 
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ings; description of the contents; a 
clear, concise, and at the same time, 
appetite-provoking exposition of the 
best ways, and different ways, to use 
the product. The importance of in- 
formative labels, attractive package 
directions and recipe suggestions can- 
not be over-emphasized. Moreover, it 
is essential that this material be de- 
veloped from the point of view of the 
woman at home. 


Poppy Cannon doubles in 
brass as vice-president of 
Peter Hilton, Inc., Manhat- 
tan advertising agency, and 
food editor of Mademoi- 
selle’s Living. She is the 
author of several cook- 
books and is one of the 
country’s established au- 
thorities on _ traditional 
American cookery. 


3. Sales Training, Promotion and 
Merchandising: Once a product has 
been developed, perfected, packaged 
and labeled, the next step is to intro. 
duce it to the company sales person- 
nel. After that, promote and mer- 
chandise it to the store. The test 
kitchen has long since proved its use- 
fulness in training demonstrators and 
arranging exhibits. But there are a 
number of other selling jobs less well 
known but vital. 


Many food companies now pro- 
vide, at sales meetings, demonstra- 
tions and taste tests of their new 
products. These same demonstrations 
and taste tests often provide the 
nucleus of excellent store promo 
tions. They suggest merchandising 
campaigns and store tie-ups. For ex- 
ample, an experimental kitchen re- 
cently suggested to a mixing machine 
company the idea of aerating frozen 
orange juice in a mixer ordinarily de- 
voted to cocktails. Out of this experi- 
mental kitchen, too, came ideas for 
merchandising the new Chiffon Cake. 


4. Inspiration for Advertising: 
Because it is practical, down-to-earth, 
the experimental kitchen is the ideal 
breeding ground for sound, usable, 
appealing advertisements. By its very 
nature, the type of advertising devel- 
oped from kitchen inspiration has real 
woman-appeal. 

Experience has taught us beyond 
shadow of a doubt that advertising 
brought forth out of the daily needs 
of the homemaker gets a reading 
many times greater than advertise- 
ments evolved by the desk-bound ad- 
vertising man or woman. 


5. Recipe Development: The in- 
ception, development, testing «nd 
tasting of recipes comprise the trédi- 
tional function of the test kitchen. 
Nowadays test kitchen recipes pro 
vide the backbone for the popvlar 
tried and true service type of news- 
paper advertisement, as well as ‘or 
radio and television commercials, n er- 
chandising aids, posters, store stre. m- 
ers, and all types of selling literati re. 

During the past few years there 1as 
been a tremendous change in rec pe 
fashions. Old favorites have ben 
streamlined, quickened, made easier 
and more economical. Elaborate 
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A million of anything? 


There are about one-half million dots in the 
entire panel above —so tiny and close they look 
like solid gray. But count ’em if you care to! 


If each dot stood for one telephone, it would 
take 4o million of them to represent all the tele- 
phones in all the United States.* 


That may give you some idea of the size and 
complexity of the job of connecting you—in a 
matter of seconds—with one particular telephone 
among those 40 million. 


Have you ever seen a MILLION ? 


It may be 40 or 400 miles away—in a crowded 
city or a crossroads town. But your Long Distance 
operator finds it for you quickly and courteously. 
And you enjoy a friendly visit or settle a business 
deal almost as if you were face to face. 


The simple fact that you can talk to any one 
of 40 million telephones at any time and at low 
cost is a measure of the value of your telephone 
to you. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


; million in the Bell System, 7 million in independent connecting companies. 


SIOUX 


CITY 
AND 


With 


ade-lo-Order” 


SPECIFICATIONS 


If you want a “tailor-made” market to 
test the merits of a new campaign try the 
“made-to-order” advantages of Siouxland. 
In every important requirement this 56 
county testing area meets the alert mer- 
chandisers’ specifications of an ideal test 
market. 

Sioux City’s newspapers have unusual 
facilities for assisting the advertiser. 
Their individualized merchandising of 
national advertising insures dealer influ- 
ence and support. Inquire about their 
famous “7-point” merchandising aids. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


GENERAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 


JANN & KELLEY, INC. 


New York — Chicago — Detroit 
Les Angeles — Atlanta — San Francisce 


IOUXLAND 


recipes calling for many ingred ents 
are going out of style in advert sing 
as well as in daily life. At t mes 
recipes used in advertising have la; ged 
behind editorial content, particu! irly 
in regard to simplicity and origina ity, 
Today the recipe advertisement ‘s , 
leader. It points out new and de. 
licious ways to entice the famil: at 
the table. Here, as in many other 
lines of endeavor, there are tricks of 
the trade—tricks the knowing tes 
kitcheneer learns through experie ice, 
readership surveys and sales figures, 

Requirements of a good advertising 
recipe are many. The dish must be 
more than delicious. It must have an 
intriguing name, an enticing “listen.” 
Ingredients must be readily available 
even in a country store. Combina- 
tions must sound like good eating, 
Procedure must not be complicated 
or time consuming. In addition to 
being simple and easy to do, direc- 
tions must be brief. They must ap- 
pear simple. The dish must be photo- 
genic. If the food itself is, like a hash, 
not too pretty in a black and white 
picture, it must be presented on a 
plate or with accessories which will 
add up to an attractive picture. 


6. Cookbooks, Leaflets and the 
Like: At some point in the progress 
of almost every food product or do- 
mestic appliance there comes a need 
for some sort of a cookbook, leaflet, 
flyer, or even a book of instructions. 
Here again fashions come and _ go. 
The commercial manufacturer’s cook- 
book with its brash, off-register photo- 
graphs, and its frank exploitation of 
the product in every conceivable type 
of dish—suitable or unsuitable—has 
given way to much subtler and more 
attractive publications. 

Product cookbooks are beginning to 
look more and more like the produc- 
tions of regular publishers. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there has appeared re- 
cently on the market a number of 
cookbooks with the imprint of famous 
publishing houses but which are in 
reality commercially sponsored. [ut 
the “plug” is handled with delicacy 
and recipes are as carefully chosen and 
as well presented as in any of the 
finest literary cookbooks. Less pret«n- 
tious leaflets and instruction bo: ks 
have taken to line drawings and /\u- 
morous touches. Manufacturer’s p:b- 
lications have acquired, through he 
good offices of home economists @d 
test kitchens, new beauty, new ic- 
curacy, and new interest. 


7. Food Photography: In adv 
tisements for newspapers, magazil'°s, 
outdoor posters, other advertis: 1 
media, for television and movie shoi*s, 


~ 
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“*DITCH-DIGGING’ 


AARCH 


15, 


Many a bright-eyed ad that leaves its sponsor beside himself with 


pride leaves the prospect asking, “But what will it do for me?” 
Such ads are deficient in the most potent selling vitamin: a 

clear, forceful, unmistakable picture of how your product serves 

your prospects’ self-interests. 

Self-interests are many 


One company spent thousands advertising COMFORT as the prime 
contribution its product could make to its users. Certainly com- 
fort was an important end-result this product produced. But a 
modest amount of “Ditch Digging” disclosed that it was mainly 
the SAVINGS it made possible that interested the people who 
bought it; savings that needed dramatizing in different ways to 
separate groups of prospects! 

Another advertiser had learned from his selling and servicing 
experience that ECONOMY was his password to business. But as 
his business expanded from market to market, he found that 
economy had to be translated in different ways. In one market it 
meant salvage of worn parts; in another, protection against cor- 
rosion; in still another, labor and time saving operation. 

If it’s possible that a shot of “user interest” vitamins might 
tonic your advertising, we’d like to discuss four simple “Ditch- 
Digging” steps that help advertisers get more for their money. 

1. Finding out who has to be sold. 
2. Finding out what appeal works best in selling them. 
3. Finding out how and where to reach the greatest possible 


number of them—economically. 
4. Then REACHING THEM, often enough. 


Giving the right answers to “What will it do for me?” to the right 
people at the right times in the right way means more SALES at 


lower unit sales cost. 


THE SCHUYLER HOPPER COMPANY 


1950 


12 East 41st Street, New York 17, N.Y. + LExington 2-1790 


ADVERTISING THAT SELLS BY HELPING PEOPLE BUY’’ 
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food photography has become an im- 
portant factor in the food industry. 
One of the precepts of present- 


day selling technique is: Show the 
Product in Use, Make Them Hun- 
gry. Repeated readership tests have 
shown that food photographs increase 
readership—far above wash drawings 
and line drawings. Of course color 
photography is most effective, but 
black and white, when used to the 
best advantage and with full aware- 
ness of its limitations, can do an out- 
standing job of appetite teasing. 

Preparing food in a test kitchen to 
have pictures taken is entirely dif- 
ferent in many cases from the prepa- 
ration of a dish to eat. Photogenic 
cakes, for example, are all over-size. 
Frostings are piled on inches deep. 
Gelatin molds are gigantic in size— 
made rubbery purposely to withstand 
klieg lights. Vegetables and fruits are 
made to glisten with glycerine or are 
dabbed with paint to kill the high- 
lights. 

Television commercials and one- 
minute spots require a new set of 
techniques, not only in the prepara- 
tion but also in accessorizing food 
photographs. Problems of correct, be- 
guiling table settings are far more im- 
portant than appears at first glance. 
One important function of a test 
kitchen is to have on hand or know 
where to obtain quickly the most in- 
teresting, appropriate and attractive 
tablecloths, napkins, silverware, cen- 
terpieces, place cards, dishes, etc. 


8. Publicity Releases: To be effec- 


tive, every advertising campaign 


TASTING BAR (right) is a feature of the Betty Crocker test kitchens 
shown here. Methods and ingredients in bread baking (below) are 
among the items that get a sharp going over by kitchen experts. 


should have its complement of pub- 
licity. In the preparation of news re- 
leases, recipe material and _photo- 
graphs, the test kitchen fulfills one of 
its most important duties. Most food 
manufacturers and advertisers are 
aware of the free space which can be 
acquired for the promotion of their 
products when news releases are 
timely, practical and appealing to the 
editors as well as the homemakers. 
Recipe development for publicity pur- 
poses has its pitfalls. The best pub- 
licity releases are those which, even 
without naming the brand, definitely 
focus attention, interest and desire of 
the reader upon the product in ques- 
tion. 

Timeliness and news interest are, 
if possible, even more important in 
news recipes than in recipes appear- 
ing in advertisements. If one can 
combine selling with subtlety, then— 
and only then—the trick has been 
turned. 


9. Radio Participation Program: 
One of the better buys for the food 
advertiser is participation in a radio 
show built around some outstanding 
personality. Too often the agency as 
well as the manufacturer considers the 
job has been done when participation 
has been bought and paid for. Not so, 
at all. 


In a participation program, as on 
many other occasions, you get what 
you give. The more you put into the 
program, the more you get out o: it. 
Radio commentators are only human 
and they need to be constantly fed 
with ideas and suggestions—ideas nd 
suggestions on preparation and ser’ ice 
which should emanate at least in part 
from the test kitchen. 


10. Consumer Relations: Respon- 
sibility of a manufacturer does not 
end with the sale. Nowadays, we 
know that if a company or a product 
is to succeed the customer must be 
happy. If she has problems, questions, 
criticisms or comments — these are 
important. Her problems and ques- 
tions must be intelligently considered 
and promptly answered. Her criti- 
cisms must be taken into account. 
Her comments deserve immediate con- 
sideration. 

If she asks for help in planning 
a children’s party, or is looking for 
an old recipe for pickling peaches 
and seems to remember that her great 
aunt used your vinegar, the test 
kitchen should be her source of in- 
formation and _ inspiration. 

From the beginning of the idea for 
a new product to the smile of a satis- 
fied customer, you need the help of 
a good test kitchen. 
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Jemonstrating 
a Product 


Vivid, easy-to-grasp product demonstration is a major 
selling function—and one that a well-designed display 
performs to perfection at the point of purchase. Here, 
Clover Lamp Co.’s life-like, life-sized, color-lithographed 
figure demonstrates this company’s unique Step-A-Lite 
switch quickly and in detail. In this display, construction, 
copy and color have been skillfully combined to tell Step- 
A-Lite’s selling story to the consumer in a matter of sec- 
onds. Thanks to this display, the new Step-A-Lite Lamp is 
featured wherever it’s shown. The lamp and its litho- 
graphed demonstrator tend to dominate retailers’ win- 
dows and Lamp Departments because they automatically 
create an attention-getting Step-A-Lite Section. The en- 
thusiastic acceptance now being accorded this display by 
dealers and Department Stores is still further evidence 
of Consolidated Litho’s ability to pre-determine retailers’ 


size requirements and design preferences successfully. 


Mr. Albert L, Green, 
President of Clover 
Lamp Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia 47, Pa., 
who collaborated 
with us in the 
development of this 
successful display. 


THE LIGHT 
vou waar | It; 


AT THE 


TOUCH OF 
YOUR TOE! 


We would welcome the opportunity to work with you on 
your display, label or packaging assignments. And if your 
immediate problem warrants such detailed attention, we 
will be pleased to offer the services of our unique Market- 
ing Division, without any obligation to you. 


LSONS GQLIDAT. FQ Lithographing Corporation 


Member of Point of Purchase Advertising Institute * 1013 Grand Street, Brooklyn 6, N. Y.—EVergreen 8-6700 


mm, POINT OF PURCHASE ADVERTISING SYMPOSIUM 
aetianin Two-day exiibit - APRIL With & 12th - wersor Astoria, New York City 


WRITE US FOR INFORMATION AND TICKETS 


ADVERTISERS AND AGENCIES 
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Promotion 


$200,000 to Move 25¢ 


Industrial. Tape Corp. spends the 
$200,000; Life is the magazine in 
which it spends the money. And it’s 
all done to move a 25c item — a 
Scotch tape dispenser. Life believes, 
as does Industrial, that $200,000 was 
never better spent. To prove it, the 
magazine has printed a promotional 
piece which tells the story behind the 


Scotch tape advertisements and the 
results those advertisements brought. 
Address Clay Buckhout, advertising 
manager, Life, Time and Life Build- 
ing, Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 


Atomic Market 


Mid-South Dailies, publishers’ rep- 
resentatives, offer a brochure about 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. Here live 35,000 
people of above-average income, all 
of whom work on a creation unheard 
of a decade ago. The brochure points 


You can’t catch a mermaid with grubworms. 
your full share of profits in the booming Central South market 
unless WSM carries your advertising. 


With radio stations everywhere WSM remains unique in its ability 
to reach—to sell an area. Two of the reasons: 50,000 watt 1-A 
. » production facilities and a staff of 200 


Clear Channel power . 


NASHVILLE 


CLEAR CHANNEL 
50,000 WATTS 


And you can't land 


HARRY STONE 
General Manage. 
IRVING WAUGH 
Commercial Manager 
EDWARD PETRY & CO. 
National Representative 


entertainers programming local originations to hold an audience 


of highly specialized radio tastes. 


Successful advertisers know — you land the Central South’s most 


desirable sales-fish by using WSM. 
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out that The Oak Ridger, only n-ws. 
paper of Oak Ridge, daily reaches 
better than 9,000 people in the de- 
velopment, provides a list of the 
newspaper's advertisers. Write 


Charles Dan, Mid-South Dailies. 60 


. East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


New Horizons 


... that’s the title of a brochure by 
The Spokesman-Review and Spokane 


Daily Chronicle, who use this means J 


of talking about the Columbia Basin 
Project and what it will mean to the 
economy and outlook of the area 
served by the newspapers. The back 
cover is utilized to trace the circula- 
tion growth of both newspapers over 
a 15-year period. 


Farmers Again 


Midwest Farm Paper Unit, pub- 
lishers of five farm magazines in as 
many states, has a bevy of informa- 
tive and valuable brochures, one each 
for the magazines and a separate one 
by the Unit itself. The Unit’s con- 
tribution is the “1950 Buying Re- 
quirements of 1,177,865 subscribers 
of Midwest farm papers within eight 
states.” Then The Farmer, St. Paul, 
Minn., offers “1950 Buying Require- 
ments of Dakota and Minnesota 
Farm Families’; Prairie Farmer, 
Chicago, offers the same thing for 
Illinois and Indiana; Wallace's 
Farmer, Des Moines, provides iden- 
tical information on Iowa families. 


Water 


The Philadelphia Inquirer has 
completed a unique study titled, 
“Philadelphia Market Facts—Fifth 
of a Series.”’ It is an 18-page booklet 
providing a comprehensive study of 
the hardness of water in the 14 coun- 
ties of the Philadelphia retail area. 


Men—the 1950 Model 


It’s a big order, but Argosy is 
willing to tell you—via a new promo- 
tion booklet—how to sell to men in 
1950. The magazine has recently 
issued a booklet containing a predic- 
tion on what’s ahead for those com- 
panies selling goods to males. The 
booklet, called “Men 1950, How to 
Sell Them,” shows comparisons be- 
tween such products as automobile-, 
alcoholic beverages, tobacco, life ir- 
surance, for the years 1940 and 195). 
This year, says the booklet, there are 
11,000,000 more men in the U. °. 
than there were in 1940. At the 
same time readership of men’s mag: - 
zines has sharply increased too. Th 
magazine’s News Department, 2(> 
East 42nd St., New York, 17, N. Y. 


will supply you. 
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Fiudnut's Six-Prong Drive 


\ six-pronged advertising and sales 
drive is setting new records for the 
Richard Hudnut Home Permanent, 

-ording to officials of Warner-Hud- 
nut, Inc. This drive consists of the 
Walter Winchell broadcasting pro- 
im; dominant advertising in 20 na- 
tional magazines; a television show in 
2) coast-to-coast cities; dealer aids, 
including counter and window dis- 
plays; business paper advertising, a 
publicity and promotional program. 

“The first results of our 1950 cam- 
paign are beginning to come in,” said 
Charles A. Pennock, president of the 
Richard Hudnut Sales Co., “and 
these results prove that today’s mar- 
ket responds to aggressive promotion 
and advertising.” 

Spearhead of the drive is Walter 
Winchell’s Sunday night radio pro- 
gram which is broadcast by 271 sta- 
tions of the American Broadcasting 
Co. With 40,000,000 listeners, the 
Winchell program is fourth in the 
latest available Hooperating. 

The magazine advertising, appear- 
ing in 19 national publications, carries 
the Hudnut story into millions of 
homes. In television, the Hudnut 
Home Permanent and related hair 
products are being featured on the 
Cavalcade of Stars and the Cavalcade 
of Bands in 20 major cities. 

The company’s window displays 
nd other point-of-sale ‘stoppers’ 
supplement the campaign. 

Hudnut’s extensive use of business 
saper advertising emphasizes the com- 

any’s policy of selling the home per- 
anent exclusively through drug 
tores and drug departments of de- 
irtment stores, an important factor 
1 its dealer relationship. 

During “Press Week,” when hun- 
reds of newspaper women from all 
ver the country came to New York 
ity to cover the fashion shows, Hud- 

it hosted a luncheon at the Wal- 
orf-Astoria, featuring a panel of 
rominent New Yorkers who selected 
ie ““‘Woman of Tomorrow.” 

Hudnut promotion by 1,500 dem- 
nstrators throughout the country to 
each the public in the cosmetic sec- 

ons of department, drug and chain 
irug stores, is being accentuated. 

Recently, about 500 traveling su- 
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pervisors assembled in New York 
City where they were told about the 
company’s advertising and promotion 
by Hudnut executives, including 
Elmer H. Bost, president of Warner- 
Hudnut, Inc.; Mr. Pennock; Donald 
Bryant, advertising manager for 
Warner-Hudnut; Miss Ann Dela- 
field, director of the Richard Hudnut 
Salon and Du Barry Success School. 

Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., is the 
advertising agency. 


Anti-Rust Campaign 


The Sinclair Refining Co. has 
shifted the major portion of its gaso- 
line advertising to newspapers for 
1950. Launching this month the larg- 
est newspaper advertising campaign 
in its history, the company plans lo- 
calized selling of its “anti-rust” gaso- 
lines in preferred markets. 

The new Sinclair campaign will 
break in more than 200 newspapers 
in 145 cities, with color pages and 
1,000- and 600-line black and white 
advertisements, beginning March 14, 
P. C. Spencer, president of the com- 
pany, has announced. The new ap- 
proach is the result of the success of 
extensive test advertising run_ last 


year in Chicago, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and in Florida cities. 

“These tests have proved conclu- 
sively,’ Mr. Spencer declared, “that 
newspapers can put across our story 
of ‘the world’s first anti-rust gaso- 
line’ quickly and economically. 

“Our marketing problems vary 
from one city to the next. Some mar- 
kets are served by pipeline, some by 
marine terminals, and others direct 
from our refineries. For properly de- 
veloping these varying markets with 
their varying local problems, we need 
the most flexible local medium—hence 
newspapers.” 

Some space in magazines and farm 
papers is also planned. Direct mail, 
plus local use of radio and television 
on a local basis, will be used. 

The theme of the newspaper cam- 
paign is built around the new chemi- 
cal, RD-119, which was originally 
developed in the Sinclair Research 
Laboratories to solve the problem of 
rust in petroleum product pipelines. 
Then came the later discovery that it 
constituted an equally rust-preventing 
agent in automobile fuel systems, and 
finally the decision to make it an 
added ingredient in Sinclair’s gaso- 
line. 

The campaign is being created and 
placed by Sinclair’s advertising 
agency, Morey, Humm & Johnstone, 
Inc. 


Bassick's Industrial Push 


Launching an inténsive advertising 
attack on “the irreducible -30%’— 
high materials-handling costs—recog- 
nized by production engineers as one 
of the most fertile fields for cost re- 


SINCLAIR'S ANTI-RUST gasoline campaign is localized adjacent to pipe-lines, 
refineries and water terminals, as pointed out by C. F. McGoughran, general 
sales manager, Sinclair Refining Co., to E. W. Isom, vice-president of research. 
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A winning campaign depends 
on the accuracy with which you 
predict the other fellow’s re- 
sponse. Successful advertisers 
agree—it's wise to fesf first! 


TEST FIRST IN 


ROANOKE 


AN IDEAL TEST MARKET 


Results are dependable in Roa- 
noke, a self-contained 17-county 
market cf more than 450,000 di- 
versified population. Roanoke is 
isolated from other markets by 
natural mountain barriers. It is 
completely dominated by the Roa- 
noke newspapers, which have vir- 
tually no outside competition to 
distort the sales analysis of your 
test 


‘““MARKET TESTistics”’ 


Interesting, informa- 
tive booklet that ex- 
plains and illustrates 
the basic ingredients 
for an accurate test 
market 


Write for your com- 
plimentary copy to 
SAW YER-FERGUSON- 
WALKER CO.. 60 East 
42nd Street, N. Y. 17 


ROANOKE 


TIMES AND WORLD-NEWS 
ROANOKE VIRGINIA 


SAWYER + FERGUSON + WALKER CO 


National Representatives 


duction in industry, The Bassick Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., will endeavor to 
hammer home this theme all during 
1950 in its industrial advertising. 

The campaign, which is prepared 
by the James Thomas Chirurg Co., 
is based upon recent findings of in- 
dustrial cost analysts. Materials- 
handling, say the cost engineers, gen- 
erally runs about 30% of the total 
cost of making the average product. 
Today, most industrial costs are not 
nearly as flexible as in the past. 
Wages, taxes, maintenance and gen- 
eral overhead items are not readily 
susceptible to reduction. Break-even 
points are higher than ever before 
and the trend is still upward. There- 
fore, materials-handling—moving ma- 
terials, parts and finished goods from 
one place to another during produc- 
tion—is one of the most likely places 
to look for opportunities to cut pro- 
duction costs. 

Bassick’s campaign emphasizes the 
help this company can furnish indus- 
trial plants through proper use of its 
various products. A special “Floating 
Hub” caster, for example, which ab- 
sorbs shocks and jounces with a 
built-in spring, is designed to permit 
faster movement of delicate parts, 
fragile materials and liquids. The en- 
tire series relates Bassick products to 
specific industry problems. The com- 
pany, in effect, makes itself a partner 
of the cost engineer in reducing costs 
in the materials-handling category— 
“the reducible 30%.” 

Business papers carry the message 
to industry broadly, while a separate 
campaign in Industrial Distribution 
merchandises this selling strategy to 
distributors and dealers, pointing ut 
the advantages that should accrue to 
them by using this theme in their 
own selling efforts. 


Railroad vs. Private Car 


In planning The Milwaukee 
Road’s 1950 advertising, a new theme 
was selected for the February-March 
test campaign, which is currently 
being carried on in 204 on-line and 
off-line newspapers and six national 
review and business magazines. Typi- 
cal sizes of newspaper advertisements 
are 150-, 190- and 250-lines with the 
maximum number of insertions for 
the two months set at 21 in leading 
on-line newspapers. 

The advertising is directed specifi- 
fically at people who habitually drive 
their own cars on trips between cities 
served by the railroad. The basic rea- 
son behind the selection of this appeal 
is briefly stated in a memo written by 
Harry Sengstacken, passenger traffic 
manager of The Milwaukee Road. 


“INVITATION” wall poster relates local to 
national drive, The Charles E. Hires Co. 


This memo, with sampie proofs at- 
tached, was sent to all passenger rep- 
resentatives to acquaint them with 
the campaign and its objectives. The 
text, in part, read: 

“Let us recognize the fact that the 
lion’s share of inter-city travel is by 
private car and that this share might 
be expected to increase as more and 
more new cars take to the road. Our 
most vigorous competitive efforts will 
be amply repaid if we can succeed in 
recapturing only one or two percent 
of this traffic.” 

Mr. Sengstacken’s memo also car- 
ried a tabulation of ICC figures for 
1948 showing that 79.7% of all inter- 
city trafic moved in private automo- 
biles, and that the figure is increasing 
annually. 

Illustrations and copy in the adver- 
tisements point out the restfulness, de- 
pendability and safety of travel on 
the Hiawathas—special trains of The 
Milwaukee Road—particularly dur- 
ing the winter months, as compared 
with the hazards, uncertainty and 
nervous strain of driving through fog, 
snowstorms and on slippery highways. 
The campaign does not deny the ad 
vantages of having a car available o: 
arrival at a given city. Many of th 
advertisements point out that thos: 
who definitely need a car at their des 
tination can conveniently procure on: 
through the Rail-Auto service. 

Among other advantages of ra 
travel stressed in the advertisement: 
are low fares every day, time-savin ’ 
schedule, convenient departures an 
arrivals in mid-town stations, mea 
and butler service en route, generou 
baggage allowances. 

The campaign was prepared b 
Roche, Williams & Cleary, Inc. 
Chicago. 
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... The Weekly Star is 


second in advertising lineage among al] U. S. Farm Papers 


(farm magazines, monthlies, semi-monthlies, bi-wecklies 
and weeklies). 


Advertisers again demonstrate that you will sell 
more in the Midwest in 1950 when you build your 
promotion around The Weekly Star. 


Here are Advertising Age figures as Total 

Published on Dec. 19, 1949, and Jan. 23, 1950 Advertising 
Ne eh sai neha aw emis Ane 815,116 Lines 
WEEKLY STAR 694,728 ° 
I ds Lica in Sustained wisi won aw aie ola ar eas 607,057 ” 
Ck ee eee ree one 623,222 ” 
ps oe utente A th ace Loe 522,126 ” 
Eee a ee re 496,168 ” 
MII 2c .n wsa-to-d 0.0 Goarsaratnig e OME aa Mes Gare 410,219 ” 


OVER 450.000 PAID IN ADVANCE CIRCULATION 


Largest Farm Weekly in America 


HArrison 1200 WEbster 9-0532 
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Che Weekly Kansas City Star. 


; . 1729 Grand 202 S. State St — 15 E. 40th St. 
Kansas City Chicago New York rrxington 2.4588 


need Farming, 
Fifteen Miss 
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VOTED BEST over al/ other farm 
papers by county agents in Missouri 
and Kansas from the standpoint of 
USEFUL INFORMATION given and 
INFLUENCE it has on farmers 
(Independent Survey). 


VOTED BEST by implement dealers 
in Missouri and Kansas (Implement 
& Tractor Survey). 


VOTED BEST; Editor John Collins 
named Outstanding Farm Paper 
Editor of the Year 1949.by American 
Association of Agricultural College 
Editors. 


VOTED BEST by dealer choice in 
motor car, truck, home appliance and 
feed lines—because of The Weekly 
Star’s selling impact at local level. 
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SAMPLE ON THE HOUSE: This is a typical small convention display of Jell-O. At 
large shows, General Foods teams up with other suppliers of institutional food, supplies 
and equipment, to put on an “eating” show. Coffee and rolls and pastries are ‘on the cuff.” 


How 


General Foods Sells ‘em 


When the Public Dines Out 


Based on an interview with 


ROBERT S. GOULD © Assistant Manager, Institutions Department, 


General Foods Sales Division, General Foods Corp. 


You may only run around the corner for a snack, or you 


may take meals in a hospital or restaurant. But wherever 
you eat outside your home you're in the "institutional" mar- 


ket where premium promotion is a key part of mass sales. 


Four years ago, with the era of 
shortages drawing to a close, the In- 
stitutions Department of General 
Foods Sales Division expanded and 
intensified its sales program. GF’s 
objective always has been to help the 
public feeding industry to operate 
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more efficiently and profitably. By 
doing so, General Foods builds good- 
will and strengthens its own position 
in the institutional food market. 
The two important planks of the 
program, which overlap to a consid- 
erable degree, are a coupon system 


and an annual contest through whic! 
suggestions for making eating place 
successful are passed on to others. 
The contest, since it is highly news 
worthy, helps to call attention to the 
coupon offer. It also gives GF sales 
men and distributor salesmen some 
thing to talk about to their cus 
tomers and provides copy themes fo 
advertising. Top prizes—free trips t 
the National Restaurant Associatior 
Convention—are “‘promotable” in th: 
full sense of the word. 

To understand the program, it i 
necessary to realize the size and diver 
sity of General Foods’ Institutior 
market. The word “Institution,” in 
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A the end of each day’s work, there is a period 
of rest and reward — with time to sit peacefully, 
to talk and dream. Then you'll find a man and wife 
reading, talking over things they want—things may- 
be you have made them want. 


+ 
% 4 a $9 It is here the shopping, the deciding is done. When 
they agree, “We'll get one this week’”—a sale is 


rung up. 


Most purchases are a family matter and start like 


6 manne oe 
this, in the home. A striking number of them start 
eC nig from advertisements in Better Homes & Gardens. 


Because this magazine is read with live and search- 
ing interest, read with conviction—and it’s read by 
more than 3 million \eading families.* They turn to 
it for news and stimulating fresh ideas on those 
things closest to their hearts—their homes, their 
needs, their family problems. 


Better Homes & Gardens is edited with a knowing 
touch. Readers have built up a warm and friendly 
faith in it. They study each page—for answers to 
their own wants and ways of living. Each editorial 
and advertisement is part of its 100% service content. 


Just think how your own advertising would fare 
with such a highly screened, receptive group— 
families who want to live better and have the 
means to. Better yet, let us show you what 
kind of reception it would find! 


* 3,283,000 latest ABC — and going above 3,500,000 soon! 
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A Screened Market 


of more than-3066,880. 
Better Homes 3,250,000 


Americas 42 Rint of Sale, Mllty Mons 
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cidentally, though commonly used, is 
not precisely correct, since the mar- 
ket includes not only such bona fide 
institutions as hospitals and schools, 
but all other types of eating places— 
from hotels and large restaurants 
down to small tea rooms and lunch 
wagons. The one thing they all have 
in common is that they serve food 
and they want to serve it to well- 
satisfied customers, some at a profit, 
others as a part of their over-all 
service. 

The coupon system was inaugu- 
rated in 1946 and at first was appli- 
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WHEREVER PEOPLE 
GATHER: General Foods 
seldom passes up an op- 
portunity to exhibit at 
conventions, This is the 
GF booth at the Catho- 
lic Hospital Association 
convention. Robert S. 
Gould, Ass't. mgr., Insti- 
tutions Dept., General 
Foods, is at the right. 


NORTHERN REGIONAL RESEARCH LABORATORY 


(One of Four in Major Farming Areas in the U. S.) 
Estab. in Peoria in 1939 to Develop New or Improved Uses 
for Farm Commodities and Their Byproducts 
300 EMPLOYES... MORE THAN 50% ARE SCIENTISTS 
No. 15 in a Series... Metropolitan Peoria’s Major industries 


* 


TEST CITY U.S.A. 


MOOI 
\ / JOURNAL: STAR 


~S PEORIA NEWSPAPERS. INC., Agent. 


National Representatives - WARO-GRIFFITH CO 


INC . Offices in 
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cable only to Post’s Individual Cere- 
als. It proved so popular that it was 
widened the next year and is now 
used for nearly all GF Institution 
Products. Under the plan, certificates 
(coupons) are packed with GF In- 
stitution Products, and these can be 
redeemed for nationally branded 
merchandise prizes through arrange- 
ment with Cappel MacDonald & Co. 
A point index is included in each 
case for ease in determining point 
values. Customers are given attractive 
catalogs illustrating the prizes (some 
shown in color). The range is wide, 
taking into account tastes of dieti- 
tians, highly paid executives and 
proprietors of small one-burner grill 
establishments, as well as of members 
of religious sects and orders. Some 
index classifications shown on the 
first page are: Sportsmen’s Corner, 
Home Furnishings, Travel, Bed- 
rooms, Hobbies, Outdoor Living, For 
Boys and Girls. The five pages de- 
voted to-entertainment list over 100 
prizes: pianos, guitars, accordions 
and other musical instruments ; radios 
and television sets; card tables, game 
sets, etc. There are even prizes for 
the house or institution—equipment 
of various types—to take care of the 
buyer who might feel hesitant about 
collecting a prize for his personal use. 


Contest: 150 Words 


The 1950 contest, recently an- 
nounced, calls for statements of not 
more than 150 words on the subject, 
“Three things we do to make our 
eating place successful.” Owners, 
executives or employes of restauran’s, 
hotels, hospitals, industrial rest: u- 
rants, multiple food service cha ns 
and other public feeding places n ay 
enter. No proof of purchase is “e- 
quired (as in the case of most cun- 
sumer contests). Reuben H. Den- 
nelley Corp. handles the judgiig. 
This year, as in the past, there «re 
three sets of prizes, for these grouj's: 
(1) hotels, restaurants, clubs, dine’s, 
cafeterias, tea rooms, etc.; (2) hos 
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; and other institutions; (3) in- 
jal feeders, air lines, railway 
ig cars and others not included 
ie first two groups. 

op prizes which are much 
‘ed are all-expense trips for two 


one has thus far chosen merchandise 
in preference to the trip. Plaques are 
also awarded to winners, as part of 
the program of the convention, which 
gives added prestige to winners, and 
publicity to the contest and the com- 


people to the National Restaurant 
As-ociation Convention to be held in 
Chicago this year. This includes 
transportation, hotel, etc., plus $200 
expense money. The winner could 
choose merchandise valued at 100,000 
prize points, but up to now winners 
have always accepted the trip. 

(his year’s second prizes are a 
choice of a Crosley television-radio- 
phonograph combination set, a Cros- 
ley 20-cubic foot Farm Freezer (or 
Heme Freezer), or 75,000 points 
applicable to other prizes described 
in the catalog. The third prizes are 
a Shelvador Refrigerator, a Bendix 
Washer, or DeVry 16-mm. sound 
motion picture projector. There are 
21 lesser prizes of 2,000 points apiece, 
redeemable in merchandise or cash. 


Everyone Gets a Prize 


Everyone who enters the contest 
gets a “prize” of 90 points—a good 
start toward earning merchandise 
listed in the catalog. Coupons are 
printed in units of five points each, 
with a cash redemption value of one 
cent, with color and name-of-product 
identification. There’s an expiration 
date on each one. One reason for the 
adoption of the coupon plan was to 
encourage continuity of purchase of 
foods in the GF line. 

Contests are aggressively promoted 
through advertising in restaurant and 
other magazines classed as “‘institu- 
tional.” General Foods’ own institu- 
tion salesmen in 24 districts and dis- 
tributor salesmen (route salesmen 
who both sell and deliver) use the 
contests as a means of breaking the 
ice, introducing new products, win- 
ning goodwill, etc. They carry 
gadzet-type attention-getters, such as 
“keys” to the hotel where the con- 
vention is to be held, and in every 
wa, possible call attention to the 
prives offered to winners. 

lembers of the public feeding in- 

dus ry are a gregarious group—or, 
moe specifically, a set of groups 
gi. n to assembling in conventions 
an. at expositions. General Foods 
8 space and otherwise partici- 

Pa s at six such affairs, but it is at 
th largest and most important, vol- 
potential-wise, the National 
taurant Association Convention, 
the contest awards are publi- 

|, As stated earlier, the top prizes 
yntests have been all-expense trips 
two to the convention; and no 
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pany. 


In 1948 and 1949 GF joined with 


13 other companies in setting up an 
“Idea Center” 
tion, taking a total of 4,000 square 
feet of space, for exhibiting products, 
serving 
panies are suppliers of linens, cooking 
equipment, etc., 


at the NRA Conven- 


snacks, etc. (Other com- 


as well as foods.) 


Together with Procter & Gamble, 
General Foods served 15,000 cups 
of coffee and rolls and pastries at 
last year’s convention, all “on the 
cuff.” A major part of GF’s exhibit 
at the 1949 convention was 130 
selected sample menus submitted as 
entries in that year’s contest. They 
were attached to easel-shaped back- 
grounds in a separate educational 
area at the convention. 

Entries of contestants are plowed 
back into the field as a service to the 
industry in various ways. Ideas from 
the first two contests were assembled 


Bind this modern way 


offic ce or pi lant 


right in y° 


ur own 


PEN rings 


See eration ope 
Pchanica Y- 


Sea? handle 
sine eave hon job. 


OE likes GBC’ > slastic iii: 


even your treasurer! 


fhe eye-catching color and smocth-turning 
pages of a GBC plastic-bound book com- 
mand attention and win friends every time. 
A GBC plastic binding on your personalized 
sales presentations, reports, catalogs and 
other printed pieces gives you the prestige 
of custom styling at a cost that is counted 


.in pennies. 


With GBC’s inexpensive new Table Model 
plastic binding equipment your girl can 
give you plastic-bound copies of any docu- 
ment in a matter of seconds. Every page, no 
matter how stiff, turns easily on the smooth 
polished plastic rings...lies perfectly flat. 


Every inch of page surface is visible and 
usable. And you can bind anything from a 
vest-pocket memo book to a full scale sales 
presentation...all with the same ease...all 
with the colorful, tailor-made look that dis- 
tinguishes a GBC plastic-bound book...and 
all at a cost so low it will amaze you! Let 
us put this equipment to work in your office 
under our special trial offer* plan. Only in 
this way will you see its unlimited versa- 
tility...its ability to dress up your literature 
..and to reduce your costs. 

Fill in and mail the coupon today for 
full information. 
*for a limited time only 


U.S. and Foreign Patents have been applied for on GBC Binders and on GBC Binding Equipment 
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General Binding NAME 


Send coupon for details and Special Trial Offer 


<anee General Binding Corporation, Dept. SM-3 1 


Without obligation, please send me Bulletin 1600 
describing your new low cost portable GBC plastic 
binding equipment. Tell me how | can 

try out this equipment in my own office. 


Corporation, Dept. SM-3 


COMPANY. 


808 W. Belmont Avenue 
ADDRESS 


Chicago 14, Illinois 


CITY 
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Puts basic market facts 


at your fingertips 


CONSUMER MARKETS makes 


market data for 


basic 


measurements every 


state, county and city easily get-at-able. 
Its 774 pages of facts and figures are 


so arranged that you can easily extract 
any single index you may want; or get 
a complete statistical picture of any con- 
sumer market in the U. S., U. S. Terri- 
Canada, or the 


tories and Possessions, 


Philippines. 


Conveniently located 
The Cleveland here, sup- 
plement and expand the listed data with 


information market 


Press’ shown 


about the 
of individual media. 


coverage 


“CONSUMER MARKETS is a quick, 
easy, informative reference,’ says one 
agency executive. “A delight to any 


media or market research department.” 


If you are not using the 1949-1950 Edi- 
tion of CM, send for Full Explanation 
Folder detailing the information it makes 
available to you. 


Service-Ads, like 


LOOK AT 
NORTHEASTERN 
OHIO THIS WAY- 


See 4 major markets? See why 
you need The Clevelond Press 
ond at least 3 other newspapers? 


0 R mapm 
the sure 
Cities in the C 
Akron's pepulehon is 10% greeter then 


Omaha's. Youngstown end Centon motch 
Mesh ville ond Tempo 


The Press cheerfully admits that it can't cover 
par major markets the suze of ¢ 


anzed the names—but not 


One of 258 Service-Ads that supplement market 
data listings in the 1949-1950 CONSUMER 
MARKETS. 


MAKE 


papers are 
Rising 
WINSTED e HILLSDALE 
PLATINUM 


. in a wide range of sizes, weights, 
... for every engraving 
and printing process that requires 


and finishes 


quality reproduction. 
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For a perfect union of color, texture, 

and surface—and a long, happy associa- , 
tion with your customers, rely on Rising 
Weddings and Bristols! Good printers 
will confirm that the finest in wedding 


r Company Housator 


*) Rising Papers 


ASK YOUR PRINTER...HE KNOWS PAPER! 


Moss 


into a series of four articles, writ:en 
by Douglas C. Manson, business 
paper copy chief at Benton & Bow es, 
Inc., which were published as a sup- 
plement for the News Bulletin of he 
National Restaurant Association, 
They have been widely distribu‘ed 
and will eventually be bound toget ier 
as a booklet. Sample ideas in «he 
December NRA News Bulletin: A 
Texas cafe owner featured a “Deer 
Derby,” with prizes for the first four 
deer checked in at the opening of the 
deer season and a prize for the deer 
with the most points... A restaurant 
provides a “Suggestion Box” for the 
use of the help . . . A Long Island 
drug store offers free lunch, the 
recipient being chosen from those who 
autographed menus the previous day 
...A restaurant has special kits for 
‘*Take Home a Bone for Your Dog.” 
These headings are self-explanatory: 
“Have You Thought about Your 
Community?” (deals chiefly with 
methods of participating in civic 
projects); “Selling Can Be Very 
Human”; “Do Your Employes Like 
You?”; “Step Into My Kitchen.” 
One advantage of the contest pro- 
gram is that it is cumulative. Each 
year it becomes more of a springboard 
for publicity. Executives and mem- 
bers of the selling staff of the Institu- 
tion Department learn of more ways 
to capitalize on the project. Institu- 
tion representatives (supervisors and 
salesmen) from top winners’ terrti- 
tories, and those in highest-entry dis 
tricts are also invited to attend 
convention at the company’s expens.. 


Educates Industry 


In keeping with the belief that in 
helping institution customers, the 
company furthers its own interests, it 
uses every opportunity. to educate 
members of the industry. For ex- 
ample, there is a Quantity Recipe 
Service which provides customers 
with a set of quantity recipes on 6 x4 
cards. Then, several times a_ year, 
additional cards are sent, each set 
suited to the type of establishment. A 
quick-lunch counter naturally receives 
different cards from those sent to a 
large hotel or hospital. Featured 
prominently on the inside cover of the 
catalog of prizes is the offer o 4 
metal file for these quantity rec'pe 
cards, for 400 coupon points. 

General Foods salesmen “sell the 
entire line,” but they put on special 
drives during which individual prd- 
ucts or sets of related items are 
pushed. Wholesale distributors 
handling GF products promote “he 
sale of the full line and put on s¢- 
cial drives with their salesmen. 

As a merchandising tool for ¢1is 
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MEN CAN COOK: These General 
Foods salesmen turned out these samples 
of Jell-O. In hotels, hospitals, institu- 
tions, restaurants, most cooks are men. 


plan, the salesmen carry with them 
“Idea Envelopes” containing material 
tying in with whatever is being 
pushed at the time. For example, 
Jell-O Desserts might be promoted as 
a means of keeping down costs, since 
they are relatively inexpensive. Those 
in the restaurant business know that 
in order to be sure of a profit the 
cost of ingredients of meals should 
be held to no more than 40% of the 
total cost—yet that.is a difficult ratio 
to maintain nowadays. A_ low-cost 
dessert sometimes makes the differ- 
ence between a profit and a loss. 
During a drive featuring these des- 
ts, customers would be given back- 
ar strips and menu tip-ons suggest- 
ing these dishes. At another period, 
og Cabin Syrup’ with waffles 
ight be featured. In summer, iced 
tea might be emphasized. As an in- 
stance of GF’s attention to details 
in the interests of customers), there 
s the design of the menu tip-on, with 
space provided for writing in the 
price, if so desired; if not desired, 
the price end may be snipped off. 
Summing up, to sell to the public 
feeding industry, one should offer 
the right kind of product; good qual- 
properly packed, at the proper 
price. The trade should be ade- 
quately covered by _ well - trained 
salesmen, or “institution representa- 
es,’ as they are called in the GF 
organization. Proper service must be 
n vintained. (A grocer might run out 
0! a particular brand of coffee with- 
O.t disastrous results, but a restau- 
rent cannot afford to run out.) 
Finally, sound promotion is neces- 
sy — on a continuing basis — and 
tis has been the basis for this story. 
1 their current program, members 
o the General Foods’ Institutions 
[ -partment believe they are on the 
it track. 
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*South of St. Louis and Richmond, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


On March Ist, WMCT joins the Cable! 


This is big television news in the Memphis 
market area, and even greater significance 
to advertisers throughout the Nation. 


Already television set sales in Memphis and 
the Mid-South have reached 20,000, 
according to information received from 
distributors. 


With the coming of the Cable, there will 
come also, a tremendous new interest and a 
new and greater audience than ever before. 


For program and spot availabilities, we 
suggest you contact your nearest Branham 


office, now. 


National Representatives 
The Branham Company 


Owned and operated by the Commercial Appeal 
CHANNEL 4 e MEMPHIS 


AFFILIATED WITH NBC 
Alsc affiliated with CBS, ABC, and Dumont 
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THEY WANT TO SEE IT WORK: A single demon- 
stration wraps up the user benefits so well that 
the Waste King Pulverator is put through its paces 
in store displays, via television, and with a port- 
able unit, even in the home and sells own merits, 


As told to Joseph A. Murphy 

BY BERTRAM F. GIVEN 
Vice-President in Charge of Sales, 
Given Manufacturing Co. 


How Can Small Fry With One Item \ 
Buck Big Names and Full Lines? 


Creating a demand for our new ap- 
pliance, we knew, would be a major 
undertaking. 

Confronting us like a strange river 
with two rapids to be run were the 
technical hazards of approval by mu- 
nicipalities and the necessary training 
of plumbing contractors. In 1°46, 
few municipal officials had heard of 
garbage grinders, and some of tlose 
who had were skeptical of their p’ac- 


The maker of the Waste King Pulverator took the bold ap- 
proach. It sold city officials and architects on the basic idea 
of a unit to dispose of home garbage and then followed 
through with advertising to promote its own brand name. 


Launching a new product always 
is a tough proposition. But when 
the Given Manufacturing Co., Los 


Waste King Pulverator, it was con- 
fronted with an unusually difficult set 
of marketing hurdles. 

We had spent seven years develop- 
ing and perfecting our food waste dis- 
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Angeles, in 1946, introduced its new 


posing machine. We couldn’t afford 
to be too frightened by obstacles. 
Let’s talk about the problems we 
faced. 

For one big thing, the time was 
wrong for pioneering a kitchen ap- 
pliance. In 1946 consumer money 
was earmarked for refrigerators, 
stoves and other basic appliances. 


tical use, and very few plumbing <on- ( 


tractors knew how to install ther. 
Our initial steps therefore hac to 
include convincing city officials ind 
sewerage engineers of the benefit: of 
waste pulverators, and _ instructing 
plumbing contractors in methods of 
installation. Too, it was necessary 
to educate these plumbing contrac ‘ors 
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. DMB is The Detroit News’ way 

/ / Y 
pi fe oe eiiiens of saying DETROIT MEANS 
BUSINESS ... BIG business! 


/n 1949, the auto industry pro- 
duced 6% million cars— 10% 
of the country’s retail volume! 


The Detroit market alone did a 
retail business of 3 billion 
dollars — that's BIG business! 


And The News alone carried 
nearly half of Detroit's total 
nd linage—that’s BIG business, too! 


Yes, Sir! Detroit means BIG business—and 
THE NEWS is Detroit’s one big medium, 
with the largest weekday and Sunday trad- 
ing area circulation. Aggressive advertisers 
ean do BIG business in Detroit through 
this newspaper that carries almost as 
much advertising as both other Detroit 


papers combined! 550,957 
442,977 Sunday Circulation 


Highest weekday circulation ABC Figures for 6-months 


of ony Michigan Newspaper period ending Sept 30, 1949 


Owners and Operators of Radio Stations WWJ, WWJeFM, WWJ-TV 


astern Offices: 110 E. 42nd St., New York 17—under mancgement of A. H. KUCH Chicago Representative: JOHN E. LUTZ CO., Tribune Tower 
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and other dealers to in turn train 
their personnel in merchandising and 
in canvassing leads expected to result 
from our marketing campaign. These 
steps were so important as to be given 
priority over creating consumer de- 
mand, and we treated them accord- 
ingly. 

Another consideration for our plan- 
ning days was the extent and strength 
of our competition which was rep- 
resented by three other manufac- 
turers, two of them producing waste 
pulverators in addition to other major 
appliances. That our company was 
one of the independents seemed to 
offer a slight advantage, since we 
could concentrate our energies in 
marketing the one appliance. 


4-Point Program 


The Given company was not, | 
might mention, entering cold either 


manufacturing or marketing the 
Waste King Pulverator. Given has 
dealt in capital machinery for 21 
years. In expanding our staff we 
brought in experienced marketing men 
from other industries. ‘There was no 
history on which to base a sales for- 
mula, so we were obliged to work out 
a program based on four major 
points: education, promotion, adver- 
tising, and dealer aid. 

Point One called for the education 
of city officials and engineers, so that 
our pulverators and their use would 
be recognized by municipal building 
codes. At the same time, we would 
sell plumbing contractors and dealers 
on the value of pulverators as business 
boosters and new profit makers, as 
well as instruct them in installations 
conforming with city codes. A third 
facet of Point One was to educate 
the consumer to the health, economic 
and leisure time advantages of the 
Waste King Pulverator. This phase 
was to follow the first two, and 
would be closely integrated with our 
Promotional Point Two. 

Point Two of our program would 
be to use promotional ideas on all 
levels. “These would ultimately affect 
our sales and production. On the top 
level were architects, engineers and 
builders, followed by plumbing con- 
tractors, plumbing appliance and spe- 
cialty dealers. Next would come 
national home magazines and, finally, 
the consumer himself. While all our 
promotional plans aimed to create de- 
mand for our product, we knew that 
demand alone was but one phase of 
the problem and worthless without 
an intelligent, aggressive and satis- 
fied organization of merchandising 


dealers. To establish such an organi- 
zation was the core of our entire 
promotional campaign. This cam- 
64 


* Pre-Grind Water Filo 
sutometicaily protects sewer 
plambiag... clog proot 

* Drain-Away Action 
triple ae and shredding of 

ALL foo waste automericatly 

* Sofery peude-Caaned Top 

locks m place dering gormal 

Operation 


STREAMLINED DESIGN 
FITS MOST ANY SINK! 
The WASTE KING PULVERATOR wa 
compact, selt-contaseed unit in Dulow where 
eneme! NO WALL BRACKETS ARE USED. 
The PULVERATOR és resifiensiy mounted 
a rubber tos quieter opernuon Vibranon 
NOT traosterted thru che wail plumbeng. 


EASILY INSTALLED 

The PULVERATOR cost fess co investi 
theo any other AUTOMATIC disposer of 
the market. Only age plecminng connec tiin 
is made 

DEALERS WRITE or WIRE 
for detailed information about oor 
dealer fra nos availabte Dryers 

PR worships evatahle to qualitied firms 

Pa Depc E10 

GIVEN MANUFACTURING CO. 
5895 Sante fe Avemee Las tegulas 1), Crllteree 


7] WASTE KING 
PUEVERATOR 


A@Y GIVEN 


KING OF THE KITCHEN: This trade 
character in Given's builds dealer interest. 
The trade character shows up as a papier- 
mache model featured at all public shows. 


paign would, of course, function con- 
currently with our advertising appeal. 

Point Three was to stimulate de- 
mand by advertising. We were pre- 
pared to do a comprehensive job i 
most media, especially in the western 
states, our home territory. 

Point Four, dealer aid, was an 
important element of our pre-figur- 
ing. Our goal here would be to estab- 
lish close and mutually beneficial as- 
sociation with dealers. This bond 
would do much to ease our problem 
of competition and maintain a de- 
mand for our product. 

It should be mentioned here that 
we were not blind to the fact that 
since we were pioneering a new field, 


everything we did to carry out our 
marketing program would hav» an 
effect upon the entire industry. ~ince 
we were cutting brush and marking 
trail on an important route, we had 
the responsibility of blazing a c ean, 
slip-proof path. That responsibility 
involved public as well as indu:trial 
relations. It was an important con- 
sideration in our planning. We con- 
sidered our product—and still do— 
a valuable addition to human cu ture 
and civilization’s progress. We were 
determined to promote and advertise 
on a plane of dignity commensurate 
with this opinion. 


The educational part of our pro- | 


gram got off to a goed start 7 y in 
1947, with an article in The A mer- 
ican City Magazine, on the question 
of garbage grinders and their effect 
upon municipal sewerage systems. 
This article was the culmination of 
considerable research by H. M. 


Gardner & Associates, our advertis- | 
ing agency, in cooperation with Wil. | 


liam S. Foster, engineering editor of 
the magazine. The article’s conclu- 
sion that “no evidence exists indicat- 


ing that it [ground garbage] will 


cause trouble in a_ well-designed 
sewer,” was a sign of success in 
Given’s campaign. It also represented 


a milestone for the path of the en- 
tire industry . Municipal planners and 
engineers had evidence that garbage 
grinders were not only feasible, but 
they offered actual economies in 
city garbage collection and disposal. 
Transmitting these data via advertis- 
ing and publicity in the pertinent 
business press was the next step in 
our educational campaign. 


Campaign Gains Momentum 


Gathering momentum through 
1947, our campaign became increas 
ingly active in all four points. Pub- 
licity and direct mail pieces stimu- 
lated interest on the part of archi- 
tects, engineers and builders. Adver- 
tising in business papers and personal 
contact brought dealer inquiries. Dur- 
ing the mid-year we exhibited and 
demonstrated our Waste King Pul- 
verator at the Electrical & Home 
Appliance Show in Los Angeles. As 
a result, the end of 1947 saw our 
sales at a figure 100% higher than 
at the year’s tiateeien, 

On the educational front, we 
gained satisfactory results from oiter- 
ing to architects, builders and plu mb- 
ing contractors a pulverator pr ced 
very low—for their personal use. 
Watching the machine dissipate ‘00d 
waste almost magically, and en oy- 
ing its benefits in sanitation in tei 
own homes, sold these key people on 
the merits of our product as perhaps 
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SHORT COPY sells coffee 


Outdoor Ady. ‘ 


"M. J. B. Coffee has been using outdoor advertising consistently through 
wars. depressions and even coftee shortages. It is flexible; delivers a pow- 
erful message while showing the product i in full color; and we know of no 
other medium that can give us such total inclusive coverage at Strategic 
shopping centers. Outdoor will always be a big part of our program. 


(Gl (eur 


P. H. sight 


Advertising Ma 
M. J. B. CO. 


One of a series of advertisements promoting a better under- 
standing and appreciation of Outdoor Advertising — sponsored by 


The Standard Group 


OF OUTDOOR ADVERTISING COMPANIES 


onsumefrs . 


erving one-fifth =f 
f the nation’s | 


JOHN DONNELLY & SONS * CENTRAL OUTDOOR ADVERTISING CO., INC. * THE PACKER CORPORATION 
WALKER & COMPANY * WHITMIER & FERRIS CO., INC. * ROCHESTER POSTER ADVERTISING CO., INC. 
E. A. ECKERT ADVERTISING CO. * THE HARRY H. PACKER CO. * BORK POSTER SERVICE * C. E. STEVENS CO. 
SUNSET OUTDOOR ADVERTISING CO. * BREMERTON POSTER ADVERTISING CO. 
STANDARD OUTDOOR ADVERTISING, INC., 444 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, 
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THEY GOT THE FACTS 
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WINDOW TREAT! This 3-piece window tou 
display for Dolcin was created and _ pro- can 
duced by Forbes for the Dolcin Corpora- port 
tion. Its distinctive handling provides both iia 
stopper value and prestige, winning it pre- c 
ferred space as an effective merchandising — 
piece. Dolcin’s advertising agency is Victor city 
van der Linde, Inc. soci: 
won 
grol 
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is at 
dus: 

PACKAGE SWEET! Necco Wintergreens 
and Mints now come in a “see-through” ( 
package produced by Forbes. A trans- om 
parent cellulose window on the new pack- 

age helps whet interest and increase sales Jur 
by showing actual product. Necco’s adver- gel 
tising agency is C. J. LaRoche & Co. Inc. oe 
wit 
hon 


Forbes for Winchester Repeating Arms 
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SALESMAN NEAT! Colorful publication in- L | d 
serts such as the one above, prepared by X A y /) hot 


; “ V4 S 
Company, act as salesmen in many dif- , = d 
ferent ways . . . as advertisements, as part = . oe es . wr! 
of a sales portfolio or wholesaler-retailer Avoid that mistake! When you mail a 
portfolio, as a direct mail piece. Win- point-of-use material that’s impact- 
chester’s advertising agency is D’Arcy Ad- : 
et tosmea sare . i ~ = —— If 
vertising Agency Inc. packed by the Facts from Forbes, warn ~~ ° 
FORBES FACTS help step up the effective- Uncle Sam’s bag-toters to beware of X a 
ness of printed merchandising. These facts \j me ‘1 
are a result of Forbes’ experience, continu- store-bound waves of impatient buyers. b 
ing studies and unique facilities in lithog- : 

: 4 
raphy, letterpress, web gravure and die ; 
stamping under one-roof management ORBES LITHOGRAPH CO 
control. Ask the Man from Forbes for more. le 


NEW YORK - CLEVELAND + BOSTON + CHICAGO - ROCHESTER 
WE'LL BE SEEING YOU 
at the POPAI Symposium in New York April 


tweet iegaregner-seswee | LACM CLS Merchandising lmpact : 


drop in at our booth! 
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itther method could have done. 
Ope sold, architects, builders and 
contractors became virtual salesmen 
fo, us among their clients. 
jucational work was carried on, 
toc. to improve public understanding 
of our product and to test consumer 
acceptance of its revolutionary fea- 
tures. We sought to learn what made 
the consumer buy. Results of our 
analyses materially helped to estab- 
ist: our sales and marketing approach. 
By tar the most important and effec- 
tive phase of our educational program 
was-—and is—our nation-wide lecture 
tour, reaching all levels of the Ameri- 
can public and establishing the im- 
portant benefits to national health 
conditions of garbage pulverator use. 
Since 1947, Army medical officers, 
city councils, plumbing contractor as- 
sociations, city beautiful committees, 
women’s clubs, and many other 
groups have heard our lectures, wit- 
nessed our demonstrations, and rec- 
ognized the promise of beauty and 
health offered by a garbage-free com- 
munity. In addition to the relatively 
narrow benefit to ourselves from this 
lecture campaign, immeasurable good 
is accomplished by it for the entire in- 
dustry and for the nation as a whole. 


Valuable Promotion 


One of our most valuable promo- 
tions on the consumer level was our 
June, 1948, display at the Los An- 
geles Home Show. On view before 
more than 140,000 visitors to the 
10-day show was a Pulverator booth 
with three unit-installed sinks for 
home-like demonstrations. Here, visi- 
tors could operate the pulverators 
themselves and* watch the particles 
flow away through transparent drain 
tubes. Every Waste King Pulverator 
dealer who participated in the show 
either sold units on the spot or ob- 
tained excellent leads. As a special 
teature of the exhibit, a gold- plated 
pulverator was given as a prize in a 
drawing, for which more than 22,000 
homemakers signed cards to register. 
The triple-purpose cards used in the 
drawing described selling features 
which had to be read and checked, 
an served as leads for dealers. 

\Ithough not relevant to market- 
in’, an incident of this prize drawing 
provided us with a moment of humor 
a! | an opportunity for news publicity. 
le woman who won our gold gar- 
b: ce pulverator was a hog raiser to 
wom garbage was valuable per se/ 

\mong promotions on the dealer 
le el was our “Garbage Disposer 
vs,” an external house organ first 
polished in 1948. As the first pub- 
| «tion devoted exclusively to gar- 
pulverators, our periodical was 
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requested by the Library of Congress, 
where a file of it is maintained. 

Our advertising has been the most 
comprehensive part of our marketing 
program. Early business paper adver- 
tisements attracted attention through 
coining words and phrases, of which 
“pulverator,” and “drain - away ac- 
tion,’ are examples. Notable and 
effective in our long line of dealer co- 
op advertising was our 1948 tie-in 
with the National Tuberculosis Foun- 
dation’s campaign against flies and 
other germ-carrying insects. At the 
same time the Foundation distributed 
a motion picture film nationally, our 
advertising appeared, featuring the 
title, “Goodbye, Mr. Germ.” The 
film and advertisements evoked news- 
paper editorials throughout the coun- 
try and stimulated dealer sales. 

In addition to national magazine 
advertising directed to the consumer, 
we have utilized network radio time 
for consumer shows in cooperation 
with our dealers. “Queen for a Day,” 
“Ladies Be Seated,” and “Breakfast 
in Hollywood,” among other na- 
tionally popular shows, have been 
heavy sales promoters. 

Publicity, too, has been an aid 
making our marketing program suc- 
cessful. Wherever possible, we have 
tied in our product with local or sec- 
tional news, such as a Civic campaign 
against open garbage cans, a state- 
wide war on flies, etc. 

In the business paper press, articles 
on Waste King Pulverator dealer 
merchandising and advertising and re- 
prints of newspaper editorials have 
been helpful. The space devoted to 
our product by a national news maga- 
zine reporting on cultural and sani- 
tary aspects of garbage pulverators 
benefitted the entire industry. 

We worked hard to establish the 
best relations with dealers. To this 
end we engineered many dealer sell- 
ing, advertising and promotional aids. 
Having learned early in our market- 
ing program how readily the Waste 
King Pulverator sold itself when it 
could be seen in operation, we had 
our chief engineer, Hans Jordan, de- 
sign a portable, operable pulverator. 
The result was the Pulver-Aid, a 
Waste King Pulverator mounted on 
an aluminum frame and connected to 
a stainless steel waste tank by a trans- 
parent plastic drain outlet. With its 
single handle and two rubber-tired 
wheels, the Pulver-Aid pushes or 
pulls as easily as a grocery cart. It is 
perfect for home demonstrations. 

Advertising aids include a series 
of newspaper mats supplied to dealers 
at cost, direct mail pieces, prepared 
radio scripts and/or commercials, and 
co-op advertisements in all media. 
Our latest development in this ac- 


tivity is a film especially produced for 
television use by our dealers. Like 
our radio shows, it is a consumer film 
to which the dealer may easily add 
his own location and price message. 
Use of television as an advertising 
medium is the direct result of our 
previously mentioned tests of con- 
sumer reaction to the pulverator. To 
see the product effortlessly dispose of 
food waste is to be convinced of its 
merit, and a television demonstration 
is an economical way of convincing 
and selling en masse. 

Among our promotional material 
are two aids which are directly 
slanted to garbage handling in the 
home. They have brought gratify- 
ing results for our dealers. The first 
is- a circular orange-colored card- 
board, the size of a home garbage can 
lid, the pre-cut flaps of which allow 
it to be fixed to the handle of a gar- 
bage can cover. Bold, black lettering 
advises against messing with garbage 
and offers a “‘no-obligation’’ demon- 
stration of a pulverator. The second 
anti-garbage promotional aid is more 
subtly designed, yet all the more pro- 
ductive of leads and sales. It is a 
colorful, plastic garbage sink strainer 
which the dealer gives free to all pros- 
pective customers who come into his 
showroom. Embossed on the inside 
bottom of the strainer is a sales mes- 
sage which the housewife sees every 
time she uses the utensil. 

These and our other dealer aids 
have brought about the desired effect 
in dealer relations which, in turn, 
have helped ease our problem of 
competition. Of all the garbage pul- 
verators installed in the western states 
today (there are 14 brands), one 
out of every three is a Waste King 
Pulverator. 


Los Angeles Sold First 


Since we are a Los Angeles com- 
pany, we naturally developed and per- 
fected our marketing program in that 
area first. Once established, our pio- 
neering trail led to San Francisco, 
Seattle, Denver, Salt Lake City, Dal- 
las, St Louis, Minneapolis, and other 
major centers. In each one we em- 
ployed the same successful formula. 

For the effectiveness of our »ver- 
all marketing and the value of our 
four-point planning of 1946, we must 
look to our sales chart. In the first 
complete year of our _ pioneering, 
1947, there were only 75,000 garbage 
pulverators of all makes sold in the 
United States. Today there are 60, 
000 pulverators in Southern Cali- 
fornia alone. The sales total for all 
brands is expected to reach a national 


total of 300,000 in 1949, 
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Who Ever Thought Milk Could Be 
“Re-Styled” For New Sales Appeal? 


Francisco, has uncovered a promising 
new market for vitamin-enriched skim 
milk among the millions who are 
calorie-conscious weight-reducers. The 


the promotion of food 


BY ELSA GIDLOW 


In the words “skim” and “slim” 
there is a difference of one letter. But 
a distributor of dairy products in 
San Francisco, Bell Brook Dairies, 
found that letter significant when it 
came to promoting a new product 
known in the dairy industry as “‘non- 
fat milk.” Our grandparents knew 
it as skim milk, kept it well below 
the salt or sent it out to the barn for 
the livestock. The livestock did very 
well, and there’s a reason. 

A man in the dairy industry puts it 
this way: “If you and your girl 
friend were cast away on a desert 
island with a cow, but no other food, 
you might get along pretty well if 
you kept the milk stirred up. But if 
you let your girl have most of the 
cream while you drank the skim— 
well, she’d get sick and fade away 
and you'd wax strong. Why? Protein 
and minerals are in the bluish-looking 
fluid that’s left after you take off 
the cream.” 


Americans, who are pretty well 


It's been done. Bell Brook Dairies, San 


name of the new product: "'Slim." 


values, the product has found a 


IT'S NON-FATTENING: That's the primary sales appeal of Slim. Backed by sound promotion which leans heavily on 
The dairy industry's on the job! 


ready market. 


fed, get plenty of fats. Many of them, 
as they grow older, get too much. 
Excess fats came under suspicion re- 
cently when nutrition experts re- 
ported, rightly or wrongly, that 
cholesterol might be the villain in 
arteriosclerosis and heart afflictions. 
The latter rumor made some older 
people avoid ordinary milk in their 
diets for fear of putting on weight. 

The dairy industry, selling its 
cream profitably to ice cream, pastry 
and confectionery makers, had con- 
siderable skim milk to dispose of. 
Dairy people knew its value. Large 
quantities go into processing (dry 
milk, etc.) and to the baking indus- 
try, and into feeds for livestock. Why 
not educate people to drink it? 

The dairy industry has been doing 
just that, with varying success. A big 
problem lies in the name. “Skim” 


doesn’t sound good to Americans who 
pride themselves on having and serv- 
ing the best of everything. 

Bell Brook executives had a valu- 
able idea when they came up with the 
name “Slim” for their fat-free milk. 
Theodore A. Jenkel, president of Bell 


Brook, began to notice early in 1949 
a marked increase in the sale of fat- 
free milk. Investigating, he found 
that part of the increase could be 
traced to purchases by weight-con- 
scious individuals because their doc- 
tors recommended it. 

Realizing that a promotion ad- 
dressed to the medical profession and 
consumers could reach potential milk 
drinkers, Mr. Jenkel put it up to the 
company’s sales department to find a 
way. This led to development of “a 
new product’—Slim, described as 4 
non-fat milk enriched with 2,000 
units of Vitamin A and 400 units of 
vitamin D, which could be adver- 
tised as possessing “the same or 4 
higher nutrient content (except at) 
than whole milk.” 

Slim was packaged in a quart. size 
fiber carton similar to ordinary silk 
cartons, but with a distinctive color 
and appearance. ‘The container ‘ea- 
tured diagonal stripes in a vivid ‘na- 
genta color, the name “Slim” in all, 
black letters set in a white band, ind 
highlighted the low price of 15 c:nts 
a quart. 
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What’s so important about YELLOW? 


Yottew. when it’s the ‘yellow pages’ in the Classified 
section of the telephone directory, means just one thing 
to buyers of all sorts of products and services... 
**Here’s where I can find who sells it.’’ 


Your trade-mark or brand name in the ‘yellow pages’ 
over a list of your dealers... tells prospects where 
to find your product quickly and easily. This is called 
Trade Mark Service. 

Your dealers recognize the value of having their 
names and addresses brought to the attention of 
ready-to-buy prospects. This sales support helps 
them reach the 9 out of 10 shoppers who use 
the ‘yellow pages.’ 


For further information, call your local Teléphbne 
business office, or see the latest issue of Standard Rate and Data 


Linage Gain? 


YES 


1949 linage up 4.02% 
over 1948—counter 

to trend of most other 
publications competing 
for national business 
executive advertising. 


Circulation Up? 


YES 


Greatest ever 

143,050 net paid ABC, 
Total readership now 
is 244,170... in 

every state, all types 
of business. 


Results? 
YES 


Those who sell beth 
business products and 
consumer products to 
America’s able-to-buy 
people, find Wall Street 
Journal advertising pulls 
inquiries and sales at 

low cost. 


Rates Up? 


NO 


In fact, rate-per-thousand 
subscribers has dropped 
56.13% in 8 years, while 
circulation has increased 
over 300%. 


If you advertise to 
business, The Wall 
Street Journal 

should head your list! 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


It was tested in Bell Brook’s San 
Francisco market, using point-of-pur- 
chase advertising materials, teaser an- 
nouncements, newspaper copy, and 
transit posters. Before any public an- 
nouncement was made of Slim, Bell 
Brook (selling wholesale only) gave 
the complete story of the product and 
the coming promotion to its dealers 
and supplied them with store display 
materials. 

Consumer interest was stimulated 
through newspaper and radio teaser 
announcements (‘‘What is Slim?”). 
The day the product went on sale 
two-color newspaper advertisements 
and full-color display posters on buses 
and street cars played up the package. 
Subsequently television, follow-up 
newspaper and direct mail advertising 
were used. 

One of the most important phases 
of the promotions is a 16-page book- 
let, prepared with charts, tables and 
pictographs. It graphically presents 
the facts on nutritive content and 
other benefits of the product to the 
medical profession, nutritionists, dieti- 
cians, food editors and other people 
who are concerned with food. 

The booklet’s cover, in white, ma- 
genta and navy blue, carries a picture 
of the package with the question 
“What is Slim?” Beside it is a trim 
young woman in play garb,: holding 
a glass. The text opens with the 
statement, ““Why Slim is so popular 

and then goes on to describe 
the milk and its nutritive values. It 
compares Slim with other types of 
milk (whole milk, buttermilk), and 
briefly discusses pasteurization, ho- 
mogenization, nutrient, minerals and 
vitamins found in milk, and presents 
illustrations. 

One illustration shows a package 
of Slim as equal in protein value to 4 
ounces of cheese, 61% ounces of fish, 
16 slices of bread, 5 large eggs, 5 
ounces of dried beans, 534 ounces of 
beef, 514 ounces of liver, or + ounces 
of peanut butter. Another illustration 
makes the same comparison with 
riboflavin content. 

A table compares Slim with Grade 
A milk and buttermilk. Another table 
gives similar comparisons with other 
important foods; a third lists recom- 
mended daily allowances of 10 essen- 
tial food elements for children, men 
and women, and indicates the propor- 
tion to be derived from a quart of 
Slim. The booklet closes with a sum- 
mary of benefits, emphasizing the 
economy of the product. A final page 
lists Bell Brook's other nine dairy 
foods. 


By the end of the year, the dairy’s 


general manager, Max G. Sperling, 
reports, Bell Brook’s sales of non- 


fat milk “more than tripled.” This, 
he emphasizes, “has been achieved as 
new business—which points up the 
potential market existent for non-fat 
milk among many consumers who 
need milk but who have refrained 
from drinking it because of the fat it 
contains.” 

Having proved to its satisfaction 
the existence of this potential market 
and the willingness of the public to 
respond to the promotion, Bell Brook 
executives decided that “the name 
‘Slim’ is too good to keep to our- 
selves.” This month they announced 
a packaged deal whereby independent 
dairy producers and_ distributors 
throughout the country might be 
franchised to use the name “Slim” 
and a ready-tailored promotion. “The 
royalty payment for the franchise 
rights is nominal,” Mr. Sperling says, 


"Price cutting is a downhill 


race that no one wins. Even 


the dealer who cuts prices 


benefits only temporarily—at 
the expense of other dealers 
and the manufacturer as well.” 


"Practical Advertising” 
by Harry P. Bridge 


Tt gives the franchised dealer a com- 
pletely co-ordinated advertising, mer- 
chandising and publicity campaign 
along the lines sketched above. Al- 
ready, a considerable number of dairy 
people are taking advantage of the 
offer. 

The success of the promotion is 
credited to four factors: (1) the 
quality and nourishing goodness of 
the product which is controlled 
through an exclusive blending pro- 
cess; (2) the appeal of the short, de- 
scriptive and easily remembered 
name; (3) the lower price of Slim; 
(4) the highly effective introductory 
and follow-up merchandising, adver- 
tising and publicity campaign. 

Taken together, the case history of 
Slim is an interesting commentary on 
the factors, psychological and ma- 
terial, on which the promotion o* 4 
product depends, particularly wher it 
is being introduced. It illustrates how 
a product about which a lot of people 
have (often unconsciously) invidious 
associations may be groomed to make 
a fresh approach to their attention. 
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Luminous PLEXIGLAS signs keep their brilliance 
and long-distance legibility year after year — 


indoors or exposed to the weather. 

PLEXIGLAS is a true outdoor plastic, resistant to age, 
weather and breakage. It’s light, strong, rigid—needs 
iewer and lighter supports. It’s easily formed and installed. 
\nd maintenance costs are very low. 


Send for FREE Booklet Today 


Our new booklet, Prexicias for Signs, gives full 
tails of this adaptable acrylic plastic, plus sug- 
stions for use. Send for it today. 


FOHM & HAAS COMPANY 
24 Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


ease send me full information concerning PLEXIGLAS for 
ens and displays. 


TITLE 


Translucent PLEXIGLAS caduceus insignia and 
30'’ letters ornament and identify Sun Oi 
Company's new station at Newtown Square, 
Pa. Both types of displays are being produced 
in quantity, with or without back-lighting, fo: 
other Sunoco stations. Caduceus insignia fab- 
ricated by Steiner Plastics Mfg. Co., Long 
Island City, N. Y. Letters by Lee Plastics, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


For day-and-night brilliance that won't wear out...or off... 


luminous PLEXIGLAS 


Crystal clear, or in a wide range of transparent or trans- 
lucent colors, PLExIGLAS gives almost any display effect 
you want. You can edge-light or back-light your 
PLEXIGLAS signs with neon, cold cathode, slimline or 
fluorescent lamps—combine it with other materials — 
carve, paint or silk-screen it. And you can use it wherever 
signs are needed, indoors or out. 


PLexicLas is a trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and in principal foreign countries. 


Canadian Distributor: Crystal Glass & Plastics, Ltd., 282 St. Helens Avenue, Toronto, Ont. 


CHEMICALS FOR INDUSTRY 


ROHM ¢& HAAS 
COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Representatives in principal foreign countries 


——— > ———— 


| ' 
The NEW BMB | caine wi - 

urnis ese Keprin 
shows WIOD — 


PLEASE SEND REMITTANCE with 


order 
Service Bureau, SALES MAN. 
AGEMENT, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 


to Readers’ 


N. Y. These reprints may be orderec by 


number. 


NEW REPRINTS 


205—When You’re on the Blacklist Be- 
by Harry 


cause You’ve Botched a Sale, 
G. Swift. (Price 10c) 


204—Ten Major Reasons Why Sales- 
men Fail, by Burton Bigelow. (Price 1c) 


For detailed information. call our Rep... 
George P. Hollingbery Co. 
203—What’s Your 1950 Sales And Mer- 
chandising Batting Average? by Robert 
Haydon Jones and Richard S. Winship. 
(Price 10c) 


202 — What 2,000 Industrial Buyers 
Told Us About How They Purchase. 
(Price 5c) 


James M. LeGate, General Manager 


5,000 WATTS + 610 KC - NBC 


201 — What Do Purchasing Agents 
Want From Salesmen? by Charles E. 
Colvin, Jr. (Price 10c) 


MARKETS 


192—ABC’s of Market Indexes and 
How to Apply Them to Sales Problems, 
by Richard D. Crisp. (Price 35c) 


180—Who’s Who of Department Stores 
rv] in New York Buying Groups. (Price 25c) 
AM 156—Sales and Advertising Experts 

MUNITY Pick the Best Test Markets of the Coun- 


try in Three Population Groups. (Price 
25c) 


An ALL-TIME record for FHA in lowa was set last month — s5 Ww = 
heading, of course, directly into DAVENPORT! 152—Where to Look for Big Buyers in 
: Chicago. (Includes a tabulation of Chi- 


Three major housing projects with an estimated $2,250,000.00 
cost have been pegged for DAVENPORT. 
FHA will underwrite over one million 
dollars of the amount. 


cago buying offices.) (Price 10c 


142A—Los Angeles Now Rates as Ma- 
jor Buying Center. (Includes tabulation 
Builders and investors again have AOERU)-CTs MCE 71. of Los Angeles buying ofices.) (Price 
demonstrated their confidence in ve 


Davenport. You, too, can be e THE DAILY TIMES 
confident in the market—and © THE DEMOCRAT & LEADER 


the Davenport Newspapers. 
Davenport, lowa 


ECONOMICS 


179—The Sales Budget: Bluepriat for 
More Efficient Marketing. (Price 35c) 


Represented by 


151—Where Will Profits Come From? 
JANN & KELLEY, INC. 


by A. J. Gallager. (Three articles. 
(Price 50c) 
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by 
POSITION... 
| clock your 
ry e e 
advertising 

7 message 
J Put slogans, trade-marks, package || 
4 designs on Telechron Ad Clocks... | 

and benefit from display pieces that 

are used by dealers, are seen by every- 
rs one. Westinghouse Radios, American 
7 Radiators, Goodyear Tires, Cliquot 

Club Beverages are but a few of many 
- products getting constant sales aid 
E. from Telechron Ad Clocks. For com- 

plete details on the entire line, as well 

as information on self-liquidating satus tir eetied 

deals, send coupon today. Telechron Illuminated. Advertising message baked into translucent dial. Ex- 
4] Inc. A General Electric Afiliate. I eo ae 


illuminated, at less than $5.25 in quantities. Minimum quantity, 100, 


#$603—Lightweight 8” Ad Clock 
Adds new life to point-of-sale mate- 
rial. Can be easily mounted in panels 
of various materials. Used on drink 
dispensers, counter dispensers, back- 
of-counter panels and so forth. Non- 
illuminated. Costs less than $3.50 in 
quantities. 


Es 


a TELECHRON PROMOTION AND PRODUCT REP- 
LICA CLOCKS. Designed for use as company gifts 
© and to fit into replica of product. Many styles, wide 
range of prices. r 


information ab. 
romoting them 


- 
© more about: | 
; | 
l 
l 
l 
l 
l 
l 
| 
l 
l 
| 
! 


liquidatin 
Tell m 


9 deals for p Out Tele 
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a PROMOTION CLOCKS 
LICA CLOCKS 


| 
1 
| 
[ 
l 
l 
é | ena ar 
ADVERTISING ! Nome... 
| 
| 
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Your All-Time 
Point-of-Salesmen 
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Based on an interview by A. B. Ecke with EDWIN R. COX, JR. 
Sales Promotion Manager, The Atlantic Refining Co. 


Now Our Direct Mail Is Direct, 
Atlantic Cleans Up Its Lists 


Atlantic Refining polices its mailing lists with a perpetual 


audit. By sticking to a workable plan for adding and taking 


off names, the company has cut returns from its millions of 


mailings to just a shade over !/4 of 1°/4,. Here's howit's done. 


The Sales Promotion Section of 
The Atlantic Refining Co., Phila- 
delphia has put in operation a per- 
petual audit of the company’s dealer 
mailing lists that has reduced errors 
to less than one-half of 1%. 

Cleaning up Atlantic’s mailing 
lists started back in 1935 when 
Edwin R. Cox, Jr., now sales promo- 
tion manager, was district manager in 
charge of development of new terri- 
tory in Rochester, N. Y. While mak- 
ing his rounds he had a lot of gripes 
thrown at him—gripes about not re- 
ceiving helpful sales aids. He was 
puzzled. He knew that his company 
was sending out plenty of good pro- 
motional material. 

“It seemed to me,” says Mr. Cox, 
“that inaccuracies were far too fre- 
quent and that we had more dead 
wood than was good for us. Most 
discouraging of all to think about was 
the goodwill we were losing, to say 
nothing of the dollars and cents 
wasted in sending good material out 
to dead wood. If that was happening 
in my territory I wondered, what was 
the over-all loss in all company terri- 
tories.” 

The problem bothered Mr. Cox 
so much that he decided to take it up 
with the home office in Philadelphia 
where, when case histories were put 
before the sales executives, it was de- 
cided to do something about it. Mr. 
Cox was put in charge of tracing 
down errors and cleaning up the 
mailing lists. 

The first step Mr. Cox took was 
to find out how much dead wood the 
company’s mailing lists were bur- 
dened with. This he accomplished by 
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sending out all mail pieces with “Re- 
turn Postage Guaranteed” stamped 
on them. He found that in 1935 the 
percentage of error was 26.1%. That 
made him more determined to clean 
up the lists and find some way to 
police the mail pieces going out to 
approximately 11,000 dealers. 

Atlantic has a vast selling organ- 
ization. The Sales Promotion Section 
is responsible for the development, 
distribution, and utilization of ma- 
terial aimed at promoting the sale of 
Atlantic products and Atlantic serv- 
ice at points of sale. 

Here’s how Atlantic’s direct mail 
pieces are being policed with a per- 
petual audit: 

Every three months each district 


EDWIN R. COX, JR., Atlan- 
tic's sales promotion manager is a 
stickler for solving puzzling problems. 
He has a B. S. degree in Economics 
from the University of Pennsylvania, 
specializing in accountancy. Later he 
did post-graduate work in marketing. 
From there he went to Atlantic in 
1926, starting as commercial sales- 
man. Then from 1927 to 1929 he 
was salesman in charge of new terri- 
torial development in Southern New 
Jersey. In 1929 he was promoted 
and made district manager in charge 
of development of new territory, 
Rochester, N. Y., carrying on this 
work until 1935 when he was ap- 
pointed to his present position. 


office receives a duplicate set of the 
Sales Promotion Section master mail- 
ing list file cards, covering that par- 
ticular district. These cards carry the 
stencil impression of the dealer as it 
is carried in the home office files and 
indicate the dealer classifications, 
These cards are made up on white 
paper stock and have the word 
“Dealer” printed on the upper right- 
hand corner. Included with the white 
cards are blue cards and_ salmon 
colored cards. The blue cards repre- 
sent company personnel ; salmon cards 
represent wholesale distributors. 

Each district office has a supply of 
Mailing List Correction Cards. 
These cards are passed out by the 
district manager to his salesmen who 
in turn fill them out and return them 
to the district office. They then are 
forwarded to the Sales Promotion 
Section. The Correction Card has 
two sections: an ““Add”’ section and a 
“Removal” section. The following 
information is requested : 

1. The dealer’s name and address 
as it appears on the gasoline contract 
records. The only exception to this is 
in those instances where the dealer's 
mailing address is different from his 
delivery address. 

2. The dealer's classification. 
There are three classifications, X, Y, 
Z which are determined by the dis- 
trict sales organization as follows: 

(X) Those promotable dealers 
who participate in and make use of 
promotional campaigns and promo- 
tional material. 

(Y) Those dealers who are sem- 
promotable and who may be deve'- 
oped into X dealers. These are the 
dealers who have the facilities and the 
equipment to make use of promo- 
tional campaigns and material but 
who participate only occasionally. 

(Z) Those dealers who are nor- 
promotable, using little or no promc- 
tional material and who have neither 
the facilities nor the equipment to 
make use of promotional campaigns 
or material. 

Also designated on the Mailinz 
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Daytime listeners prefer 
\ GAR. Hooperatings 
(Dec. ’49-Jan. 50) show 
hat from 8 A.M.to 7 P.M. 
veekdays, WGAR has the 
ist five top rated shows... 
and 12 of the top 15! 
\ GAR programs are first 
in 28 out of the 44 quarter- 
hour periods! 


Popularity goes hand in 
hand with promotion. 
WGAR paid for linage on 
station and program pro- 
motion appears regularly 
throughout the year in 15 
leading northern Ohio 
newspapers. One copy of 
each of these newspapers 
with a WGAR ad, stacked 
together, would tower 18 
feet! WGAR believes in 
advertising! 


in Northen Obuio.. 


Don Hyde with “This Is 
Cleveland” is one example 
of a WGAR program avail- 
able for sponsorship.“This 
Is Cleveland”’ features 
Clevelanders in the news 
and life in the city from an 
unusual angle. It includes 
such on-the-spot tape- 


Right: Mr. William E. Hunger, 
President and Treasurer of the Union 
Oil Company of Ohio, member of 
Cleveland Petroleum Club, Ohio 


Petroleum Marketers Association, 
Cleveland Rotary Club and Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce. Left: Mr. L. 
L. Altman, Vice President and Secre- 
tary of the Union Oil Company, 
member of Cleveland Petroleum 
Club, Ohio Petroleum Marketers 
Association and National Paint, 
Lacquer and Varnish Association. 
Union Oil is a WGAR advertiser. 


recorded events as a jury- 
fix and the confessions of 
a dope addict. 


RADIO... America’s Greatest Advertising Medium...WGAR...CBS...50,000 watts...Represented Nationally by Edward Petry & Company 
MARCH 15, 1950 
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List Correction Card: is a class of 
dealers listed as competitors. These 
Report | dealers are competitive gasoline ac- 
REPORT OF MAILING RETURNS sare who — Lor cong 
atteries and accessories) materia 

OCTOBER, 1949 Poe . 


from Atlantic and desire to receive 
Date No. No. Per- T.B.A. releases. 
Mailing of Mailed Mailed turned centage In addition Atlantic maintains a 


October One-Sheet Poster 9-23-49 4,106 12 0.29 list of distributors and distributorg 


dealers under a separate account clas- 


October Acsellerator 9-23-49 7,196 19 0.26 sification, Mr. Cox explains. This 
Football Television Streamer 9-30-49 1,209 —|_—s«.08 aoe Sh Sine weete ip San Ley Sa 


mailing list cards. 
+3 Football Forecast 10-3-49 11,630 16 0.14 Upon receipt of a request for an 
Oil Progress Week Letter 10-3-49 10.815 14 0.13 addition to the mailing lists, stencils 
‘ cut as r sted, and two mast 

Oil Progress Week Booklet 10-4-49 11,722, 320.27 i iis cok we ae a 
Jumbo Card "Back Again” 10-7-49 7,797 17 0.22 original card is retained in the Sales 

Promotion Section’s master list file 
#4 Feothel Forecast aay ae eae and the duplicate forwarded to the 
Household Lubricant Letter district office for its file. 
to Salesmen 10-14-49 314 0.00 Upon receipt of a request for re- 


a 10-17-49 11.677 0.27 moval from the list, the master list 
a — 2 : card is removed from the file and 
Advance Sales Letter +10 10-21-49 541 0.00 


destroyed, and stencils for the ac- 
+6 Football Forecast 10-24-49 11,681 0.18 count are returned to the district 

office so that the district office will 
Schrader News 10-26-49 7,402 0.00 have tangible evidence that the re- 
TBA Catalog Information quest has been carried out. 


(dated October 21st) 10-26-49 1,648 0.48 No additions to, or removals from, 


a : the lists are made unless request is 
Parade Magazine Reprint 10-28-49 6,187 0.26 made on the Mailing List Correction 


+7 Football Forecast 10-31-49 11,796 0.12 Card. Requests made in any other 
way are returned; this reduces cost 


AVERAGE RETURNS FOR of correspondence and_ eliminates 
OCTOBER 117,341 0.19 lates 


Require Complete Information 


Any cards which are sent to the 
Sales Promotion Section without the 
Report II complete information are returned to 
the district office originating the re- 
SUMMARY quests. Additional cards may be ob- 
MAILING RETURNS FOR THE YEAR 1949 tained from the Sales Promotion Sec- 
tion in any quantity desired. 
Month No. of Mailings No. of Returns Percentage of Returns At the bottom of the Correction 
Card there is a space for a list of 
January 31,277 178 0.57 reasons for the requested changes. It 
February 38,481 120 0.31 is requested that the proper reasons 
va 41.681 234 0.56 for the changes be checked because 
' 7 this information greatly facilitates 
April 73,386 268 0.37 the Sales Promotion Section’s han- 
May 57,457 116 0.20 ty - requests. = is emphasized 
that the name of the person request- 
June 43,116 91 0.21 ing the corrections appear at the bot- 
July 84,113 259 0.31 tom of the card in the space marked 
August 23.583 0.33 “Salesman” and that. the district office 
. : originating the request be indicated. 
September 108,525 0.23 The various mailing lists on whict 
October 117,341 0.19 the X, Y, and Z dealers (previously 
mentioned) are placed and which are 
November 80,232 0.19 corrected and audited regularly are 
December 60,754 0.13 1. The Acsellerator mailing list 
Material mailed to this list include: 
AVERAGE the following: The Acsellerato: 
RETURNS (four-page illustrated folder, offering 
seasonal promotional and merchan- 
FOR 1949 759,946 ; dising suggestions); the ‘T.B.A. 
(tires, batteries and accessories) deal- 
er price book and its revisions; gen- 
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U.S.News & World Report 


FOUR POINTS TO REMEMBER... 


Four points that emphasize the advertising power of 
U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


oie that... it covers a group of 350,000 intelligent and responsible people. 


*- that... this particular group is not covered in any other management or 


general news magazine. 


» that ... readership is predominantly among management men—the men 
whose decisions on Industrial purchases and Family purchases are 


in most cases final. 
e that... circulation has been selectively accumulated over a fifteen year 
period largely by the voluntary “by mail direct to publisher” method. 


It all adds up to a magazine unique in the entire field of publishing; a magazine unique in its con- 
cept and theme; a magazine that penetrates the largest group of intelligent people in America's 
top market—the people who, because of their positions, influence, and incomes constitute an un- 


equaled buying power of quality products for factory and for home. 


Remember the 4 points— 


they'll help you get fullest value for your advertising dollar. 


C ss 
nica) (las? 
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Circulation guarantee 350.000 


(ews Hage" 


* 


USEFUL NEWS FOR IMPORTANT PEOPLE 


* 


(Knowledge is Power’’) 
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Report Ill 
ATLANTIC MAILING LIST 
Year % of Error 
1935 26.1 
1936 1.0 
1937 0.7 
1938 1.2 
1939 0.72 
1940 0.44 
194] 0.44 
1942 0.79 
1943 0.64 
1944 0.22 
1945 0.11 
1946 0.57 
1947 0.51 
1948 0.41 
1949 0.27 


eral 


T.B.A. information mailings ; 
order 


forms for material available 
trom outside suppliers, and all gen- 
eral mailings made to all dealers. 

2. The non-Acsellerator mailing 
list: This includes all Atlantic deal- 
ers who do not desire to receive the 
Acsellerator and ‘T.B.A. information. 
Mailings to these dealers include 
only general mailings made to all 
dealers, such as baseball and football 
forecast mailings, general policy mail- 
ings and other company-wide mail- 
ings. 

3. The one-sheet poster mailing 
list: Mailings on this list are regular 
monthly one-sheet posters and spe- 
cial posters which are issued on occa- 
sions to dealers who have one-sheet 
poster frames. 

4. The T.B.A. catalog mailing 
list: This includes catalog corrections 
and revisions and is made only to 


those accounts who have purchased a 
‘T.B.A, catalog. 


5. The window display mailing 
list: Mailings consist of the regular 
monthly window display and are 
made only to those accounts who have 
subscribed to the window display list. 

All stencils and addressograph ma- 
chines are kept at the home office. 
Envelopes for all mailings are ad- 
dressed here and then sent out to a 
mailing company to stuff and sort for 
bulk mailing. This, Mr. Cox points 
out, is important in auditing the lists 
because the responsible departments 
can exercise control. 

There is a Mailing List Removal 
Notice Card used by the Sales Pro- 
motion Section. This card is used to 
notify the various districts what ac- 
counts have been removed from the 
Sales Promotion Section’s lists. These 
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are removals made from the lists 
whenever mail for the account is re- 
turned by the Post Office for any 
reason indicated on the notice. Rein- 
statement to the mailing lists is made 
only upon receipt of a Mailing List 
Correction Card competely made out. 

Reports on mailings are made up 
monthly and yearly. (See reports | 
and Il on page 7+.) From these re- 
ports, Mr. Cox explains, Atlantic 
knows at all times exactly how much 
the percentage of error is—whether 
it is up or down. (See yearly per- 
centage of error report III on this 
page. ) 

The Sales Promotion Section re- 
quests that one person in each dis- 
trict be assigned the job of handling 
the cards. “In this way,” Mr. Cox 
points out, ‘“‘we have one person who 
is thoroughly familiar with our re- 
quirements for checking the cards be- 
fore they are sent in to us. All cards 
are sent by the salesmen to their re- 


spective district offices for processing 
before they are sent to us.” 

To perfect the mailing lists oper. 
ation still more, Atlantic is now 
studying, by geographic regions, the 
number of mail pieces returned by 
the Post Office, to determine where 
the mistakes are made. 

“We now have approximately 11. 
000 outlets,’ said Mr. Cox. “For 
10 weeks during each year we mail 
a half million pieces a week, in addi- 
tion to regular monthly mailings. 
We never let up. We're not perfect, 
but we're striving for perfection. We 
check and recheck reports by the 
month and by the year and through 
our district offices and their sales 
staffs we trace each piece returned, 
Through this perpetual audit, we 
now have our mailing lists in pretty 
good shape. But we're never satis- 
fied. There’s always room for im- 
provement.” 


THE 


PERFECT 


SALESMAN 


“A perfect salesman is a 
man who never lets down— 


and not, “go.’ 


possible 


and better positions for yourself.” 


never misses an opportunity to make a customer 
a love of people, a desire to mix with them, to know and sympathize 
with their troubles. He must have kindliness, courtesy, chivalry, en- 
thusiasm, and helpfulness. He must have the will to succeed, a con- 
sideration for employes, and for all those with whom he comes in 
contact. He must have intimacy without familiarity, integrity and 
honesty, a sense of humor, and, above all, the ability to say, “come,” 


That, in my opinion, is a perfect salesman but, of course, none of 
us is perfect, so that the thing to do is to search ourselves to find out 
which of these qualities we have—to expand on them as much as 
and try to develop those which we do not have. The cus- 
tomer does not buy your merchandise. He buys you and sells your 
merchandise for you. So, if you will exercise every day some of these 
qualities, you will have an untold number of customers throughout 
the country doing their very best to sell merchandise for you, and 
helping to create bigger and better sales for your company, and bigger 


a man who possesses 


—Alfred E. Lyon, Chairman 
Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., Inc. 
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the Spokane Market 


FOR MORE SALES IN THE 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


If it’s more sales you want in the Pacific Northwest it will pay you 
well to swing your loop in the rich, productive Spokane Market. 
Spokane and the surrounding Inland Empire trade area form a market HEART OF THE 
almost unique in the United States, because, endowed with extraordi- PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
nary notural resources, this district is walled in by rugged mountain 
ranges. Although the very heart of the booming Pacific Northwest 
region, the Spokane Market is distant from and independent of coastal 


ee, Send For 


Spokane’s Inland Empire has a net effective buying income well 
over a billion dollars, and does as much retail business as the city of C m 
Pittsburgh. With tremendous government projects continuing.to pro- onsu er 
duce new wealth—with basic industries of Livestock, Agriculture, Min- 


e 
ing, Lumbering and Light Metals sound and steady—all signs point to Analysis 


success for advertisers during 1950. 


Here’s a responsive, wealthy market in which you'll want to swing Know how your product ranks in one 
your loop if you want more sales in the Pacific Northwest. The tested of the West's major markets. Address 
way—the easiest way—is to give your advertising the benefit of the your request to the General Advertising 
dominant circulation and high readership of The Spokesman-Review Division. 
and Spokane Daily Chronicle. They are local newspapers to prosper- 
ous Spokane Market residents and there are 23% more of these buy- 
minded folks today than in 1939. Are these influential newspapers on 
your list? 


Combined Daily 


CIRCULATION 
Now Over 


150,000 
61.84% UN-duplicated 


dvertising Representatives: Cresmer & Woodward, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco. Color Representatives, SUNDAY SPOKESMAN. 
REVIEW Comic Sections: Metropolitan Group. 
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Packaging 


PICTURE TREATMENT achieves a rich package for Turf-Maker, the 
lawn seed produced by F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc. It is in four 
colors. Made by Robert Gair Co. Inc. by a new gravure process. 


PRINTED CELLOPHANE WRAP permits maximum display of Plaracot 
Washable Towels. The pastel colors of the product help to create 
sales appeal. The package overwrap was produced by Milprint, Inc. 


GRECIAN URN DECANTER is being used by 
Berke Brothers Distilleries, Inc., as a new mer- 
chandising idea for Old Mr. Boston California 
Wine. Back label describes the bottle as 
“replica of a classic design many thousands of 
years old." Complete package, except the label 
is manufactured by the Armstrong Cork Co. 


NEW INDUSTRIAL PACKAGE OF RESISTAB contains 500 
tablets and is designed for use in factories, offices and 
stores. The tablets are individually sealed in long strips of 
transparent foil-backed tape, on a roller within the package. 
The tape passes through a slit near the top of the package. 
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MARKETING 


PICTOGRAPHS 


Planned by Philip Salisbury, Editor, and designed by The Chartmakers, Inc. 


The VAST MARKET for HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES 


There are 37,224,100 wired homes in the U.S. According to the magazine Electrical Merchandising 
the homes “without” specific electric appliances greatly outnumber 
those “with” except in a half dozen out of a score of selected items. 


HOMES WITHOUT __—~PER CENT 


(in millions) WITHOUT | 
IRONS 4.7 me 13% ag 
REFRIGERATORS Cd ee 21 7 \éee 
CLOCKS 8.8 
WASHERS 11.7 
TOASTERS 12.4 
ie .75 
COFFEE MAKERS 20.0 
HEATING PADS 26.7 ; 
SHAVERS 27.1 
MIXERS 28.2 
; RANGES 30.5 
OIL BURNERS 32.9 
WATER HEATERS 33.5 


TELEVISION RECEIVERS 33.6 


AE ERGY YP rey one 


IRONING MACHINES 34.1 


FREEZERS 35.3 
BED COVERINGS 35.5 
DISHWASHERS 36.7 


FOOD WASTE UNITS 36.7 


AIR CONDITIONERS, 
ROOM 36.9 


THe a 


3-15-50 % 


ETERS ALL TTREEREERAEEERRRELEERERETERREEEREEEREREEREREERRES TREES REREAD EESREEEESSERREEEERI EEL: TOPUEE EEE LEEEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE 
PICTOGRAPH BY 
Source: Electrical Merchandising, January, 1950 Cas 
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this advertiser 


The Tri-State Advertisers, a group of co-op- 
erating Chevrolet dealers in the capital Dis- 
trict of New York and Western New England 
spend $176 for five fifteen-minute television 
periods per week on WRGB, Schenectady. 
According to a recent survey*, this $176 
produces 560,000 individual impressions... 
a cost-per-thousand impressions of only 81 


cents. 


.? 


Hundreds of other advertisers have found 
that television produces more impressions 
and more sales per dollar spent than any 
other visual medium. The wisest of these 
advertisers use the superior facilities of tele- 
vision stations represented by NBC SPOT 
SALES... for these stations are unsurpassed 
in producing the greatest sales results in 


the greatest visual sales medium. 


representing television stations: 


New York 
Chicago 
Hollywood 
Philadelphia 


WBZ-TV 
WNBK 
WNBW 
WRGB. 


Boston 
Cleveland 
Washington 
Schenectady 


SPOT SALES 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO «+ 


*General Electric Statien Television Survey 


CLEVELAND «+ 


HOLLYWOOD + SAN FRANCISCO 
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}-facts about 


A survey made last Fall by Crossley, Inc., for the Crowell-Collier Publishing Co. 
covered 8,005 representative homes, and 5,707 are car-owning homes. The pro- 
jected figures indicate that in September, 1949, there were 30,303,000 car owners 
and 32,182,000 cars in operation. 71 3% of all American families are car owners. 


USED CARS vs. NEW OWNERSHIP 
U.S. TOTAL CARS, 1949 BY INCOME GROUPS 


UNDER $2,000 OWN CARS 


He iseare 


BOUGHT ‘USED BOUGHT NEW 


GREATEST SATURATION 
IN SMALL TOWNS 


BY CITY SIZE GROUPS 
(% of families owning cars) . 


a 500,000 ate od . OWNERSHIP HIGHEST 


IN THE FAR WEST 


(% of families 
owning cars) 


* 100/000 te vaca 


89.7% 


es ees pe Ee 74.9% 


PICTOGRAPH BY 
Source: 1949 Crowell-Collier Automotive Survey Salat MANAGEMENT 
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Which of these | f 


amous race horses can you name? 


constantly helps shape our manners, morals, and think- 


Probably you will find it difficult, and most of your 


friends will, too, to recognize (1) Aqueduct-winner ing. But shrewd business men speak of the comics as a 


Seabiscuit, (2) Derby-winner Twenty Grand, or (3) tremendous “sales force”! 


Bel t-winner Equipoise. 
eeeemadians —_— PUCK, The Comic Weekly, distributed with 15 


But few of you will fail to recognize the fourth horse. great Sunday newspapers from coast to coast, (with its 


two advertising affiliates) reaches more than 18,000,000 


Yet that horse ran his last “race” 18 years ago! 


adults (and their youngsters) in 7400 communities 


And while all the other horses have appeared on where 83% of all retail sales are made. 


front pages, sport pages, and newsreels, Spark Plug has Year after year readership reports show PUCK de- 


appeared only in the comics. 


livering 3 to 5 times more thorough readers of adver- 


tising per dollar than top weekly magazines. If you 


Is there any more graphic way of demonstrating the 


want to know why advertising in PUCK is so effective 


tremendous editorial impact of PUCK, the only na- 


in selling goods, ask us about “Getting More Out of 
the Dollar!” 


tional comic weekly? Doesn’t it show how PUCK’s all- 


star cast of characters has woven itself into America’s 


life... Jiggs, who “sold” corned beef and cabbage; Pop- 


eye, who made spinach a top favorite; Dagwood, who 


helped the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission explain 


nuclear energy? 


Do you wonder that such hard-headed firms as The 


Andrew Jergens Company, Gillette Safety Razor Com- 


Par; Ralston Purina Company, and many others re TIF’ CCQQMIC WEEKLY 


spending millions of advertising dollars in PUCK, The 
Comic Weekly? The Only NATIONAL Comic Weekly 
— A Hearst Publication 
Educators speak of comics as “a social force” that 63 Vesey St., N. Y., Hearst Bldg., Chicago, 406 Hearst Bldg., San Francisco 
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THE AUTOMOBILE MARKED or 


The same Crowell-Collier automotive survey described on a preceding page 
turned up these additional facts: 


AVERAGE MILEAGE 9,300 


The average car has 51,100 miles to its credit, as against 55,700 in the preceding year. The 
increasing number of new cars brings the average down. Nearly half of the car owners drove 


less than 7,000 miles in 1948. 


MILES DRIVEN 


(stg st ae tem enemy deme genes fn een im 
3,000 to 5,000 fim fin <fciip fin cine fine fave ise fei 17.27; 
5,000 10 7,000 <¢iiimp <fiiap <fcianp <fcisnw <fcisne efainm 11.6% 
7,000 10 9,000 finn finn fiisne cine fin fi 11.4% 


9,000 to 11,000 iw fine fain nw Line Kane ane i 14.9% 


11,000 to 13,000 <aimmp <fainmp fam . 6.2% 


13,000 to 15,000 ¢amemp femme fi 5.1% 


CITY SIZE GROUP 


500,000 AND OVER 


15,000 OR MORE fine fitinp fine fiiinw fits fii of 12.7% 
BIG CITY OWNERS BUY NEW CARS 


BOUGHT NEW, % 
56.7% 


% OF ALL CARS 


BOUGHT USED, % 


100,000 to 500,000 50.4% 


25,000 to 100,000 48.8% 


2,500 to 25,000 50.8% 
UNDER 2,500 


44.2% 
' 


NEW CAR BUYERS FAVOR CASH PAYMENTS 


Prospects for new cars in 1950-1951 favor cash payments; demand for loans greatest among 


buyers of used cars. 


NEW 
CARS, % 


49.8% 


-_ 
—_——_ 


USED 
CARS, % 


16.0% 


- 


KS 


30.4% Ls i 29.5% 
CASH 


\ BANK , AUTO FINANCE 
1 LOAN 4 COMPANY LOAN 


Source: 1949 Crowell-Collier Automotive Study 
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THE MONEY PAID OUT IN PAYROLLS 


Se 


THE BIG-EARNING, FAST-SPENDING WAGE-EARNER MARKET 


No other road to America’s big-earning, fast-spending 
WAGE-EARNER Market offers you these advantages: 


THROUGH 1 


- In one package, you reach 8,575,000 women...shoppers 
for nearly 30% of all wage-earner families. And 2 out 


of 3 are in “age of acquisition”—30’s or younger. 
- You reach this market at rock-bottom cost—as little as 
$1.22 per page per thousand! 


. 90% of magazine ad dollars are spent in magazines which 


Z are over the heads of this market (research available). 
Wihhf A j Up TSWG speaks their language. 


4, They’re the current active buyers at any given time—they 
shell out $728,000 every month at the newsstands alone 


TURN YOUR PAYROLL DOLLARS INTO HOMING PIGEONS just for the magazines in the TRUE Story Women’s Group. 


SELL THE FAST-SPENDING WAGE-EARNER MARKET AT ROCK-BOTTOM COST! 
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THE COMPOSITE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


An analysis of 54 of the more important consumer magazines, issues of January-December, ~ 
shows that on the average every 100 pages are divided: 
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Pie: 


“Concentration Hurdles Sales 
Barriers: If you are looking for 
new business in an at-home market 
comprised of 14 million people, ap- 
proximately 4 million families, with 
annual buying power generally con- 
ceded to be in excess of 10 billion 
dollars, Associated Publishers, Inc., 
has a valuable report for you: A 
study which points up sales poten- 
tiality of 21 selected Negro markets 
throughout the U. S. It is a cross- 
section of “the American market 
worthy of direct cultivation, a market 
not penetrated by general media.” In- 
cluded are samples of advertisements 
regularly scheduled in Negro news- 
papers which have built for adver- 
tisers profitable consumer acceptance 
of their products in the Negro mar- 
ket. It describes in detail the large 
centers of Negro population [mar- 
kets] and their city-within-a-city 
areas which have.ABC Negro news- 
papers which offer advertisers pene- 
tration and coverage unequaled by 
iny other media. Write to Associated 
Publishers, Inc., at 562 Fifth Ave., 


New York 19, N. Y. 


Industrial Buying and Magazine 
Reading Habits in Latin Amer- 
ica: This study was conducted by 
International Public Opinion Re- 
search, Inc., New York City, for The 
Reader’s Digest International Edi- 
tions, Inc. It reports on 429 com- 
pleted interviews among manufactur- 
ig executives in Argentina, Brazil, 
iba and Mexico according to four 
isic classifications: type of product 
anufactured, size of company, posi- 
mn ot executive, age. There are de- 
led descriptions of the types of 
julpment purchased, or to be pur- 
ised, in two broad classifications: 
|) machinery, (2) operating equip- 
‘nt. A complete list of all brands is 
sented. During interviews a list of 
/ magazines was shown to each ex- 
itive and information was obtained 

four categories: (1) preferred 
iguage for reading; (2) magazines 
id regularly; (3) magazines pre- 
rred; (4) length of time spent in 
iding. Write to The Reader’s Di- 
st International Editions, Inc., 8 


V. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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Retail Sales. . . . . $105,754,000.* 
Food Sales... .. . $31,662,900.* 


Effective Buying 
Income... . . $191,336,600.* 


Income Per Family. . . . . $5,330.* 


(18% Above National Average) 


Consumers. . . . 122,000—200,000 


in trading zone. 


Circulation. ........ . 44,261 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


THE RECORD 
NEWSPAPERS 


THE TROY RECORD - 


THE TIMES RECORD - 
TROY,N. Y. 


Based on an interview by William J. Barrett with 


Our Salesmen Can Design Tools, But 
They Sell Profits, Not Machines 


L. D. McDONALD «© Vice-President 


Warner & Swasey Co. 


Warner & Swasey's machine tool salesmen must be equally 


at home with shop men and company presidents. For this 
type of multi-level selling, what kind of man do you need, 
how do you train him? Answers lie in their 4-year course. 


Salesmanship is a lot of things at 
the Warner & Swasey Co., Cleve- 
land’s internationally known manu- 
facturers of machines that turn 
metal. For one thing, it is marketing 
those tools and servicing them. But 
that isn’t half the job, according to 
the firm’s vice-president, L. D. Mc- 
Donald, who puts it this way: 

“We don’t think of salesmanship 
here as selling. We think of it as 
production service. It is spotting a 
production-line weakness in a plant 
and helping to correct it. It is the 
education of an  economy-minded 
board of directors. It is an appeal to 
the pride of a workman in a job 
well done. It is a program that em- 
braces publication of books and maga- 
zines and the production of motion 
pictures.” 

Salesmen are not hired at Warner 
& Swasey. They’re made. To begin 
with, of course, each salesman is a 
skilled mechanic. Each man can de- 
sign tools and even build them, if 
necessary. Indeed, most of the men 
are graduate: engineers, but most of 
the knowledge they have of machine 
tools in general, and turret lathes in 
particular was gained in the com- 
pany ’s apprentice school. 


W & S Curriculum 


Warner & Swasey takes a young 
man just out of school and gives him 
a four-year course in the business. 
When he has finished he has the 
equivalent of two years of college. 
He learns production principles, 
costs, time and motion efficiency, 
credit. And, of course, he learns all 
there is to know about machines that 


90 


turn metal. He may serve as a service 
man for a time to observe Warner & 
Swasey machines in actual produc- 
tion-line use. He may never become 
a salesman if his talent is more suited 
for another job in the organization. 
However, his training is never 
wasted. 

When he joins the sales force of 75 
men he is a valuable investment. Al- 


most all Warner & Swasey products 
are sold directly to the companies 
that use them. That is why the sales- 
men are regarded as being among this 
company’s most treasured assets. 


In his apprentice training, the 
salesman-to-be has learned that sell- 
ing a machine tool is different from 
selling as most people understand it. 
He knows that he must create busi- 
ness out of the needs of his customers 
and that quite frequently his cus- 
tomer is not aware of his own needs. 
His first duty is that of all good 
salesmen: To get acquainted with 
customers’ problems. Once custom- 


ers’ confidence is won, and he may 
enter the plant, the real job begins. 

He studies the flow of production. 
With his background of Warner & 


“Fifteen years ago I was that thumb-tack on Palmyra, 


Missouri 


p? 
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The largest issue of the nation’s 


largest farm magazine .. . 
serving more advertisers than ever before .. . 
serving more readers than ever before . . . 
the largest of ALL magazines 


where half the consumers of America live. 
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Swasey training, he may spot an op- 
portunity to cut production costs, 
Armed with a blueprint of the part 
in question and with the work sched- 
ule, he lays out the job on a new 
basis and with Warner & Swasey 
machine tools doing the work. Or. 
== perhaps the salesman gets his lead in 
‘ regunran = a less direct fashion. One of the com- 
Sports at. pany’s servicemen may have noticed 
, i 4 that a turret lathe in Plant A needs 
replacement, and the sales-service 
team swings into action. A sales offi- 
cer in the district is notified and soon 
there is a salesman on the job. 


Facts That Count 


No matter how a sale is started 
the procedure generally is the same 
thereafter, Mr. McDonald empha- 
sizes. The salesman, familiar with 
production methods of his potential 
customer, knows that Warner & 
Swasey machines can fit the cus- 
tomer’s needs, can machine a given 
number of pieces per hour, can save 
the customer so much money. He is 
fortified with these facts when he 
makes his proposal. 

Now he has established the need 
for the Warner & Swasey product in 
the mind of the plant superintendent. 
This man, in turn, forwards a request 
for the machine to the president. 


Sometimes resistance the sale is 
ZIPPERED SHIRT FEATURE metime . to . 


encountered around the table of the 
CLOSES CASH SALES... BUT QUICK! board of directors. There the Warner 


: ’ . ; & Swasey salesman, usually not pres- 
Wilson Shirt Shop hit the sales jackpot on the ent at this crucial moment, finds him- 


“button”! Oregonian Hostess House gave its famous self selling not a complicated ma- 
picture-editorial treatment to a new zippered dress | chine, but selling arithmetic. He finds 
shirt. The rest is history . . . SALES history! | himself face to face, figuratively 
. . . literally hundreds queried Hostess House, | speaking, with the mind of a board 
“Where, oh where, can we buy it?” HH said member, a banker perhaps, who 
Wilson, and Wilson said Wow! as women | doesn’t know a cam from a collet, but 
’ . : 

readers ordered $3.95 shirts .. . right now!! who most decidedly does know red 

What the shirt shop did, YOU can do, too! ink from black on a balance sheet. 
’ > . . a . ’ a 
Fig iam quick like » zipper! So the salesman’s attack here i: 
The O le il i ; shifted from one of cold steel to one 

e Oregonian pulls more sales response 


; of cold facts—costs savings. His 
because it reaches more of your cus- presentation to board members usual- 


tomers than any other newspaper ly is in the form of an estimate of 

in the growing Oregon Market. savings to be effected. Here his job 

is made somewhat easier for him by 

a booklet published by the National 

Machine Tool Builders Association. 

; It is called “The World’s Best In- 
BUY-WORD oF oREGON WOMEN « is called “The World’s Best In 
4 vestment,” and it sells arithmetic. Its 
tone is set with the tagline on the fly 

leaf: “You can’t meet the competition 


the Oregoni arm of tomorrow with the machine tools 


; ., Seaaniée Giada of yesterday.” Warner & Swasey has 
Wu: . mailed thousands of these to directors 


: MYyewr The Gre Newspaper of the West- | of companies, giving them the case 
*. P histories included in the booklet, case 
histories that show the spectacular 
returns to be gained from wise in- 
vestment in machine tools. To the 
@ REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, INC. extent that Warner & Swasey is a 
member of the National Machine 
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Builders Association, the company is 
in the publishing business, but this 
firm doesn’t stop there. 

\Ir. McDonald cites his company’s 

erator preference” program as an 
example. He believes that it is espe- 
cially important that the man who 
rus the machine prefers the Warner 
& Swasey machine. Perhaps his com- 
pany’s most important publication in 
this respect is “The Warner & 
Swasey Turret Lathe Operator’s 
Manual.” This attractively bound, 
profusely illustrated glossy paper vol- 
ume dates back to 1940. Since then 
the company has sold some 76,000 
copies. 


Money Well Spent 


Yes, that’s right—sold. The com- 
pany charges one dollar for the book. 
That is much less than the book is 
worth. It is believed, however, that 
the operator is more likely to keep the 
book and refer to it if he has to part 
with a little money to get it. The 
manual teaches him all there is to 
know about the basic principles, and 
many of the fine points too, of 
Warner & Swasey turret lathes. 

The company stays in touch, too, 
with these operators through a regu- 
lar publication sent to a mailing list 
(kept up to date) of some 25,000 
names. Each month or so these opera- 
tors receive a copy of a magazine, 
titled “Blue Chips.” This magazine, 
written in language a working man 
understands, is good shop talk. A re- 
cent issue, for instance, includes an 
interesting article on craftsmanship, 
a description of the Warner & 
Swasey dividing engine, one of the 
world’s most accurate instruments. 

“Blue Chips” is full of hints on the 
use of carbides for the cutting of 
steel. Most important, though, is the 
‘ecognition it gives to the turret lathe 
operators whose ideas win cash and 
are published in the magazine’s ‘‘Idea 
Club” section. This section turns up 
some fine ideas. It serves as an outlet 

or the pride a good workman feels 

n a job well done. The ‘Idea Club” 

lso offers the loan of a print of a 
Warner & Swasey movie, “Chips,” a 

lm on cutter grinding and cutting. 

All this is beamed directly at the 
nan in the shop, the man who must 
yperate the turret lathe. Mr. Me- 
Donald and other Warner & Swasey 
*xecutives believe they are helping 
him to do a better job as they are 
helping management when they sug- 
vest a wiser use of machines they 
have to sell. Finally, all this helps 
the company implement its sales 
policy of selling production service. 

\nd production service, they have 
learned, sells goods. 
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FIRST. 


on WTAR-TV, Norfolk 


Benrus Lucky Strike 
Bulova Mohawk 
Bristol-Myers Pall Mall 
Chesterfields Procter & Gamble 
Colgate Renuzit 

Firestone RCA 

Ford Motor Co. Sealtest 

Kraft Foods Texaco 

Lever Bros. 


ee These big advertisers have already signed up for valu- 
able Television franchises in the Norfolk Metropolitan Mar- 
ket. They are going on the air with WTAR-TV on April Ist. 


WTAR-TV is the first and only television service for this 
big, eager, and able-to-buy market of 150,000 families*, Inter- 
connected to supply full NBC service. With a new $500,000 
TV and Radio Center and a completely equipped RCA Mobile 
Unit, WTAR-TV can put your products in the selling picture. 
Act now, call your Petry man for quotation of the few choice 
franchises still available, to start April 1. 


*Sales Management, Survey of Buying Power, May 10, 1949 


WTAR-TV Inter-Connected NBC Affiliate 


Nationally represented by 


Edward Petry and Co., Inc. 
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PANTAGRAPH 


Can You Reach 117,000 
People In Central IIlinots 


McLEAN COUNTY— 


$117,084,000 total 

annual spendable 

income. A per capita 
income of $1,541.00.* 


*Copr. 1949. Sales Management 
Survey of Buying Power; further 
reproduction not licensed. 


THE PANTAGRAPH 


MINGTON, 'LLINOI5S 


Over a Century of Community Service 


REPRESENTED NWATIONALLY BY GILMAN WICOLL & RUTHMAN 


IS HE 


working 
for 


YOU? 


Win for your product the influence 
and good will of the 20,000 County 
Agents, Vo-Ag Teachers, Exten- 
sion Leaders and Soil Conserva- 
tionists who read Better Farming 
Methods every month. 


Getter 
FARMING 
METHODS 


Business Magazine 
for Leaders 
Who TRAIN and 
ADVISE Farmers 


WATT PUBLISHING CO. 
MOUNT MORRIS, ILL. 


CCA 
20,000 
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coming your way... 


A MODERN TWO-TONE COLOR 
COMBINATION is provided new post- 
ing tray by full length base runners and 
front compressor panel in red, mar-proof 
plastic and the standard finish of infra- 
red enamel in  gray-brown crinkle. 


«sssslight-weight posting tray 
is designed to conserve the energy 
of office personnel. Marketed un- 
der the name “Zephyr-Weight,”’ it 
is constructed of magnesium— 
strong as steel and % lighter than 
aluminum, The tray is available 
in four stock sizes and_ special 
lengths may be had. Outstanding 
features include convenient lifting 
handles, eye-ease label holder, 
patented easy offset and drop rail, 
positive locking compressor and 
non-skid sheet support. It was de- 
veloped by Le Febure Corp., Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. 


««sseCheckwriter, small enough 
to fit into a checkbook or pocket, 


provides standard _ protection 
against the ever-present possibility 
of check alteration and may be 
used on all standard-size checks. 
In a matter of seconds, large, 
legible figures are indelibly per- 
forated and inked into the fibers 
of the check showing the exact 
dollars and cents amount. Each 
protective operation is plainly vis- 
ible. The device is made of steel, 
styled in black satin finish and is 
enclosed in a durable, wallet type 
case. The checkwriter is manufac 
tured by Marcy F. Roderick Co. 
3312 Lancaster Ave., Philadelphia 
4+, Pa. 


«sss:lOW-cost power mower 
which cuts grass with no more 
noise than an electric fan will be 
introduced to a nation-wide con- 
sumer market this spring. The 
mower which weighs less than 45 
pounds and is run by a G.M.- 
made Delco motor, is priced to sell 
for approximately $50. A sturdy 
steel cutting disc is connected di- 
rectly to the motor. On this disc, 
four 234-inch cutter blades swing 
around scythe-like at 1,725 RPM 
in a 16-inch swath. Centrifugal 
force keeps the blades extended in 
a cutting position. Called the 


Huffy-Mower, the machine has no 
belts to slip or replace, and no 
gears to lubricate. The bronze 
wheel bearings are oil-impreg- 
nated, eliminating forever the need 
for oiling. The manufacturer 
points out that grass can be cut 


ELECTRIC LAWN 
MOWER requires a 


minimum of mainten- 


ance. It is equipped 
with a mechanical over- 
load protection device 
to prevent damage to 
the G.M. Delco motor 
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from one to three inches in height 
by simple wheel positioning. The 
mower can get within one-half of 
an inch of buildings, posts, fences 
and similar lawn- mowing ob- 
stacles. It is engineered and pro- 
duced by The Huffman Manufac- 
turing Co., 117 Gilbert Ave., 
Dayton 1, Ohio. 


«s«semechanical salesman that 
helps to sell at the point of pur- 
chase is finding wide acceptance in 
department stores, markets, and 
service stations. It may be used to 
stimulate the sales volume of vend- 
ing machines. Known as_ the 
“Sales-O-Matic,” it consists of 
three compactly designed parts: a 
playback unit, 14” x 16” x 6”, 
which contains a magazine with 
the recorded, especially-made mes- 
sages; the speakers, which are 
placed at strategic locations; and 
the trip mechanism which is actu- 
ited either by direct contact or by 
i beam. The playback unit, in an 
iluminum case, covers an ingenious 
irrangement of six different  re- 
‘orded sales messages of about 40 
vords each. The switch, when 
ictuated by direct or indirect con- 
tact, starts the mechanism talking 
n a clear, melodious tone, giving 

sales talk to every customer at 
the point of sale. The series of six 
messages can be changed periodi- 
cally, as often as desired, for varia- 
tion to cover special tie-ins with 
idvertising campaigns, slogans or 
seasonal sales. While sales person- 
nel are busy serving customers, the 
Sales-O-Mafic’s voice greets other 
‘ustomers and starts selling them 
on items or services they may not 
have thought of buying when they 
first came in. The new equip- 
ment is manufactured by the 
United States Electronics Corp., 
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QUIETER OPERATION 
is assured by the inter- 
nal cushioning feature 
of this new typewriter. 


521 N. La Cienga Blvd., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


«sss:electric typewriter fea- 
tures keyboard controlled electric 
margins and adjustable internal 
cushioning for quieter operation. 
Simplified electric margins enable 
the operator to set left and right 
margins without raising the hands 
from the keyboard. Internal cush- 
ioning consists of rubber insulation 
placed between the typewriter 
operating mechanism and the ma- 
chine base. It helps isolate and 
reduce noise transmission and vi- 
bration. The typewriter is a de- 
velopment of the Underwood 
Corp., 1 Park Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. 


THE SALES-O-MATIC has a high fidel- 
ity speaker which may be placed in 
"hidden" position near any desired win- 
dow, counter display or service area. 
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PO TELNET Uitte 


WHICH PUBLICATION HAS 
= MORE ADVERTISERS OF 
= CHEMICALS AND’ RELATED 
= MATERIALS THAN THE TOTAL 
=- OF THE NEXT FOUR? 


: It Is 


 OPD © 


@ 2715 Pages of Advertising 
during 1949, 
: @ The whole week's round-up of 
E Chemical News 
= @ 5000-6000 Quotations 


NEWS FORMS CLOSE 4 P.M. FRIDAY = 
PAPER DELIVERED 9 A.M. MONDAY = 


May we send you a 


: sample copy : .P.D. 
Oil, Pant and 


Drug Reporter 


For Chemicals Buyers 
The Market Authority since 1871 


Schnell Publishing Co., Inc. 
30 Church Street, New York 7 
®@ Cleveland 22—H. G. Seed, 17717 Lomond Blvd., Long. 

0544 @ Los Angeles 14—The Robt. W. Walker Co., 684 S. 
Lafayette Park Pl., Drexel 4338 @ San Francisco 4— The 
Rebt. W. Walker Co., 68 Post Street, SUtter 1-3568. 
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THLE LLPERRLET LEP LL 


There's NO 
SALES GLOOM 
In St. Petersburg 


1949 wound up as being this 
famous Sunshine City's 


BIGGEST YEAR. 


1: We grew UP into the 100,000 
population bracket. 


2: New construction topped a// pre- 
vious years. 


3: Real estate sales highest in his- 
tory. 


4: Bank deposits and clearings at 
ALL time highs. 


5: The TIMES continued FIRST in the 
affections of readers who want to 
know what's new and where to buy 
it... and with advertisers who 
wanted to tell them. 


ST. PETERSBURG ° FLORIDA 


osty TIMES se 


Represented by 


Theis & Simpson Co, Inc, 
New York Atlanta Chicago Detroit 
Vv. J. Obenauer, Jr. in Jacksonville, Fla. 
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THE GREATEST “CASH-AND. 


latest figures reveal 


new record in single copy sales 
as Woman’s Day soars to 


America’s Largest Magazines of Audited Circulation - Publishers’ Statements for First Six Months of 1949 


CASH-AND-CARRY CIRCULATION (SINGLE COPY SALES) 


TOTAL 
3,000,600 4,000,000 


CIRCULATION MAGAZINE 1,000,000 2,000,000 


ey ian al ot 


5,341,626 life 
4,473,630 Ladies’ Home Journal 
4,034,169 Saturday Evening Post 


3,971,191 Woman's Home Companion 


3,842,441 McCall's 
3,469,544 WOMAN’S DAY 
3,283,126 Better Homes and Gardens 


3,141,363 Good Housekeeping 


3,072,298 Collier's 
3,041,630 look 
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We Cut Turnover to the Bone 
After Ratings Uncovered Misfits 


BY CHARLES S. STOCK © General Sales Manager 


The Herman Nelson Corp. 


This industrial manufacturer "shadow boxed" each poten- 


tial flop with a newcomer having characteristics of its best 


salesmen. Soon the "allocation engineers'' were replaced 


and many old salesmen found themselves promoted. 


Like many companies, we had a 
high degree of turnover among sales- 
men and branch managers between 
the middle of 1945 and 1948. Right 
now, we have little or no turnover 
and we don’t expect any. This is the 
story of how we cleaned house and 
revitalized our sales organization by 
upgrading from within and by build- 
ing on strength. 

In 1945 we knew there were plen- 
ty of weak spots among our sales per- 
sonnel. We had some “order-takers” 
and “allocation engineers,’ some new 
men of doubtful potential for buck- 
ing postwar competition and for dis- 
playing the aggressive approach of 
volume-producing salesmen. 

We set about solving this problem 
by using the services of a consulting 
firm, The Personnel Institute, and 
by taking two primary steps: 


1. We Rated Each Man: A man- 
agement committee evaluated each 
branch manager and salesman, using 

rating scale designed to measure 
the capacity of each man to sell ag- 
xressively, handle competitive situa- 
tions, get along with people, and 
zrow and develop in his job. We ob- 
tained a composite rating on each 
man—a consensus of his potential. 


2. We Tested Each Man: Using a 
randard battery of psychological 
‘sts, we measured the hidden poten- 
‘al of each man on such traits as 
motional stability, sales aptitude, 
iental and mechanical ability, vocab- 
‘lary and others. Test reports on the 
nen gave us a personnel audit—and 
n inventory of what we had in the 
vay of sales manpower to meet 
tuture markets. 

The consulting firm helped us to 
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analyze the data, by studying the 
ratings and comparing them to test 
scores. Using standard scientific tech- 
niques, we found that the manage- 
ment appraisal of the men agreed 
with test results. In other words, the 
men we rated as most valuable ac- 
tually scored highest on tests. This 
was not only a valuable check on our 
own. judgment, but it formed the 
basis of a hiring pattern on aptitude 
tests we now use as a yardstick in 
selecting new salesmen. 


The study of our salesmen and 
managers was now completed. We 
had a master list, checked and 
double-checked, of the total sales or- 
ganization analyzed three ways, re- 
vealing: 


1. The five most valuable branch 
managers versus the five least valu- 
able. 

2. The five most valuable salesmen 
versus our five least valuable men. 

3. Our eight best men, managers 
and salesmen combined, versus our 
eight least valuable men. 


We had them pegged and we had 
the most unique blueprint for action 
ever developed. 

No quick or hasty moves were 
made; no strong pressures were ex- 
erted. We just knew we would be in 
for some heavy sales personnel turn- 
over, and we began to make plans for 


A Word About the Company 


The Herman Nelson Corp., Moline, Ill., manufactures heat- 
ing, ventilating and air conditioning equipment with unit prices 
running from $38 to $2,000. The corporation maintains offices 
in 14 regions. Its 38 salesmen call on plumbing and heating 
contractors, wholesalers, industrial buyers, and electrical whole- 
salers. Most of the Herman Nelson products are materials 
known in trade circles as specified products. 


5 Best* Branch Managers 


One—Now General 
Sales Manager 

Two—Now Regional 
Sales Managers 

Two—Quit or were 
Released 


TABLE | 


60°, All five quit 
Succeeded or 
were released 
40%, 100°, 
Did not succeed Did not succeed 
with us with us 


* by tests and ratings combined 


5 Poorest* Branch Managers 
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@This is it! Something brand 
new that you should include in 


your ‘select’ premium planning. 


Actually, two toys combined 
in one swell package of fun. 
You must see 
“Hoppity” in 
action to ap- 
preciate its full 
play value and 


appeal. 


No. 140 
Hoppity-Hop 
Packuge 


Hoppity- 
Hop Balloon 


Five Best Salesmen 


Four—Now are 


TABLE Il 


Branch Managers 80% Released 80%, 
Succeeded did not 
One—Left the company with us One—Still a succeed 
Salesman with us 


Five Poorest Salesmen 


Four—Quit or were 


Group A 
The Eight Best Men 


(by volume, tests, and our 
rating) 


One—Now General Sales 
Manager 


Two—Now Regional Sales 
Managers 


Two—Now Branch 
Managers 


Three—Quit or were 
Released 


TABLE Ill 


One—Stayed with us 


Seven—Quit, fired; 


62!/, %o 
Made good with 
us in a big way 


Group B 
The Eight Least Valuable Men 


(by volume, tests and our 
rating) 


as a salesman 


became turnover 
causalties 


12%, 
Stayed with 
us (but not 
progressed in 
responsibility) 


roo 


If you have | YOUNG | 


ideas... Read 


COSMOPOLITAN 


lf you're selling people 


with ideas... 


BUY COSMOPOLITAN 


America’s Most Exciting Magazine 


PLANNED YOUR CONVENTION YET?. 


HOTEL del CORONADO, Coronado Beach, Calif. 
(across bay from San Diego) offers ideal resort 
hotel convention facilities for groups to 1200. Ocean 
front, marvelous food, spacious theatre, meeting, 
conference, assembly rooms. Banquet and ball room 
for 1500. All sports on grounds. Tijvana, Mexico. 
Only 15 minutes, Races, Jai Alai. Write for Folder 


C. Harry S. Ward, Managing Director. 
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comprehensive recruiting and hiring 
of new trainees in salesmanship. Each 
potential flop was shadowboxed by a 
newcomer who had the potential of 
our best group of men. We hired no 
men like our poorer group. 

Results of a four-year study are 
nothing short of amazing. Table I 
starts the story. 

Reasons for leaving the company 
all vary. Each is a separate tale ot 
woe. We consider important on/y the 
fact that we built on strength and 
kept no misfits. 

Don’t go ’way! The next table 
(Table II) is even better. 

Again, out went the misfits and we 
built on strength. We have four new 
branch managers who were ear- 
marked and groomed for the job 
scientifically. 

Now see Table III. 

This table speaks for itself. Of 
eight best men, today five are the 
basis of a strong, hard-hitting man- 
agement force. Of our eight least 
valuable men, only one man remains. 
He is a better than average producer 
now by reason of experience and 


length of tenure. 

In summary, all of our remaining 
men who were rated and who tested 
as valuable now hold jobs as branch 
managers and up in the organization. 
Only one man who was rated as 
“least valuable” is still with us as a 
salesman—all others are gone. 

We have replaced the “turnovers” 
with new men, some trainees an 
some experienced. Each new man was 
carefully screened with a thoroug) 
system designed to take the guess- 
work out of selection. Each new man 
took the aptitude tests, and had to 
measure up to the standard hiring 
pattern set for us on the basis of the 
test research pattern of our best 
salesmen. 

We at Herman Nelson can actua'- 
ly measure the difference. We spend 
fewer hours in training and super- 
vision with problem cases, because 
we have fewer of them. Our turn- 
over is at a standstill now. We have 
an active, productive team in the 
field, and a blueprint for future selec- 
tions which we hope will keep us on 
the offensive. 
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Increase in Sales 


for one Household Product 
Advertised in GRIT 


Aided by an advertising campaign in GRIT, 
a Household Product increased sales 15% 
to the GRIT True Small Town Market 
...9 times more sales than any 
other brand. 


Advertising in GRIT helps sell any 
product: Another Household 
Product, $773,000 sales volume— 

a Margarine, 76% increase in sales—a 
Dog Food, 3 times more sales than nearest 
competitor. 


Three million weekly GRIT readers, in 
16,000 True Small Towns, prefer GRIT. 
They show confidence in GRIT through 
high response to GRIT-advertised 
products.* 


GRIT families have steady income and 
brand-conscious buying habits. 99% 
buy Bath Soap, 86% buy Laundry 
Bleach, 93% buy Sack Flour, 75% 
buy Margarine, 64% buy Canned 

Meat, 90% buy Tea. 


GRIT sells for its Advertisers 
—it can sell for you! 


Small Town America’s Greatest Family Weekly 
—with more than 600,000 Circulation 


*Ask the GRIT Representative 
for the GRIT Reader Survey 


How Do Purchases Align 
With Buying Intentions? 


Since 1946 the Federal Reserve Board has been surveying buying 


intentions and actual sales. Do results jibe with your experience? 


Since 1946 the Federal Reserve paring results with the actual buying 
Board has been running a survey of record. Comparison at least has been 
buying plans and, year-by-year, com- good enough to persuade the Board 


Four Cities... One Market 


Over 230,000* Population 


(METROPOLITAN CouNTy) 


This large market has gained over 33,000 in pop- 
ulation since the 1940 census one of the fast 
growing markets in the Middlewest. 


Family income tops $5,650 per year. 


Farm machinery manufacturing center of the world. 


Nearly 60% of Quad-Cities’ population live on 

the Illinois side and read the Argus-Dispatch 
newspapers . . . the only daily newspapers with solid 
coverage on the Illinois side. 


*Sales Management Estimate as of Jan. 1, 1949 


Rock MOLINE 
}SLAND 


to go on with its polling. It has also 
indicated some of the things you can, 
or can’t, expect a poll to catch. Be- 
cause it is the only consumer poll 
completely on the record, and one 
that can be watched year-by-year, its 
experience is important to market re- 
searchers and those who hire them. 
The poll, taken by the Survey Re- 
search Center of the University of 
Michigan under a Reserve Board 
subvention, has been sampling opin- 
ions and attitudes since 1946: how 
much people save, how much they 
spend, what they have bought, the 
ages of their houses and automobiles. 
Results on matters of present fact. 
automobile statistics for examp| 
check pretty well with other sources 
of information. Results on what 
people will buy check less directly 
with what subsequently happens, but 
still well enough to make it worth 
while to go on questioning. 


Housing Figures 


It is in housing that results of the 
Board surveys have been best. For 
both 1947 and 1948, the number of 
families who actually purchased came 
within the Board’s high and low esti- 
mates of the number planning to buy. 
Then, at the beginning of 1949, 
when many people were predicting a 
building slump and all talk was of 
depression, Board returns, then being 
compiled, showed that the number of 
potential buyers had increased sub- 
stantially. Moreover, according to 
these findings, families had resigned 
themselves to spending more for the 
houses. Later on, the Board was con- 
firmed by renewal of the housing 
boom. 

From 1946 through 1948, people 
who said that they planned to bu 
new cars that year consistently out- 
numbered those who did. But, year- 
by-year, the number of actual buyers 
crept up on the number of mere 
talkers. Meanwhile, the number o 
people buying used cars outpaced the 
planners. The discrepancy was con 
sonant with the postwar automobil: 
market, with its waiting lists and it 
weird premiums at used car lots 
Then, in early 1949, when the futu 
looked shaky, the Board learned tha 
more people than ever planned to bu 
cars. And, indeed, 1949 proved to b 
a record sales year. 

For refrigerators, furniture, wash 
ing machines and other durable prod 
ucts, affirmative answers to the ques 
tionnaire were utterly overwhelme 
by actual purchases. People wh 
hadn’t intended to buy did buy never 
theless: Board forecasts always un 
derstated results. Moreover—and this 
is more serious—for some products, 

} 
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reases in the proportions of those 
planning to buy and those doing so 
| not always rise or fall together. 
one year, when fewer people said 
-y planned to go into the market 
a few particular items, a greater 
mber in fact bought. Aggregates, 
however, moved to the statisticians’ 
liking: When the number of planners 
se or fell, so did sales. 
Researchers came to obvious con- 
lusions. House and automobile sales 
e easier to forecast by this method 
than household equipment because 
‘ople know long in advance whether 
they will buy the things costing real 
oney. You buy a house after think- 
ng about it for months or years and, 
at least for weeks, touring the suburbs 
in search of “For Sale’ signs. Nor are 
automobiles usually sold to people 
suddenly struck by a display in a 
dealer’s window. On the contrary, 
men estimate long ahead just how 
many months or years they will run 
their present cars, meanwhile eyeing 
competitive models. 


The Gap 


It is not like that, evidently, with 
television, vacuum cleaners and radio 
sets. Buying in prosperous years al- 
ways ran far ahead of plans to buy. 
Board researchers merely infer that 
people do not plan these things far in 
advance. But it is also consistent with 
Board findings to suppose that sales- 
men and sales managers had more to 
do with results than they are giving 
themselves credit for. There’s another 
possibility that may account for part 
f the gap. By reason of timing, the 
Board surveys may not adequately 
‘over newlyweds and their gift-giving 
elatives—a large part of the market. 

Financed by the Rockefeller Foun- 
lation, the Research Center is now 
e-interviewing. The man who said 
ist year that he would buy a car or 
in electric toaster is asked whether he 
lid so. A number of interviews have 
lready taken place. Results are pe- 

liar. In 1948, out of every two 
persons who said that they would buy 
some piece of household equipment, 
only one did buy. Of three who 
planned to buy a car, only two did. 
Yet, in that vear more people bought 
household goods than had planned to 


"Successful salesmanship is 
90%, preparation and 10% 
presentation." 


"Salesmanship— 
Practices and Problems" 
by Bertrand R, Canfield 


and automobile buying first caught 
up with plans to buy. 

The fact that people do not do as 
they say does not discourage re- 
searchers: They do not conclude that 
the answers are worthless, for they 
have the buying record which shows, 
that, at least for houses and cars, de- 
mand was maintained or increased, as 
forecast in early 1949 findings. More- 
over the proportion of people who say 
they will buy a house, a car or a 
vacuum cleaner remains around the 
same level, survey-by-survey. For 
instance, in six surveys from early 


1947 through July 1949, the propor- 
tion of those who vowed definitely 
to buy an automobile held within a 
range from 7% to 11% of the popu- 
lation; the proportion saying ‘“prob- 
ably” stayed between 3% and 6%; 
the proportion who said ‘‘no” was 
always between 70% and 81%. 
There were like ranges for other 
goods. This continuity was matched 
by relatively even market volume. So, 
one cannot help but be convinced that 
what people say does mean something 
in the aggregate, even if no particular 
person is to be trusted. 


STATION AUDIENCES 
DAYTIME NIGHTTIME 
COUNTY city Radio Homes Homes % Homes % 
FULTON 14960 | 10140 | 67 | 8060 53 
CANTON (4380) | (3020) | (69) | (2960) | (68)! 
MARSHALL_____| _ 4150 | 2210 | 33 | 1500 | 36] 
MASON __ SSS Se eee eS. Ue 
PEORIA a 50950 | 44410 87 46450 | 91_ 
= PEORIA (36820) (32940) (89) (34100) (93) 
| STARK ___2720 1860 | 68 | 1390 | 51 
TAZEWELL soni 18780 16850 | 89 | 16690 | 88 | 
PEKIN (6750) | (6050) (90) (6230) 92) 
WOODFORD 5570 2750 49 1910 34 
BUREAU 11810 1200 10 
HENDERSON 2580 280 11 
HENRY 12870 1350 10 
a KEWANEE (6010) J (1150) (19) 
KNOX 16780 2710 16 
LOGAN 9040 1080 12 
M:sDONOUGH 9160 1450 15 
SCHUYLER 3480 650 18 
STATION TOTAL 89,950 78,170 


Daytime 1946—70,480 

Daytime 1949—89,950 .. . UP 27.6%! 
Nighttime 1946—60,800 

Nighttime 1949—78,170 . . UP 28.6%! 


PEORIA 


CBS Affiliate © 5000 Watts 
Free & Peters, Inc., Nat'l. Reps. 


Who's Who of Department Stores 
in New York Buying Groups 


For companies that sell through department stores, here 
are up-to-date memberships of 16 N. Y. buying offices. 


In six previous issues SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT published the memberships 
of the principal department store 
groups (September 1, 1932, April 
20, 1934, March 1, 1937, March 1, 
1944, May 1, 1946, and August 15, 
1948). Sales executives are again 
asking for an up-to-date chart and 
we present it here. 

On pages 108 and 109, only the 
memberships in principal cities are in- 
cluded—roughly, the 100,000 group. 
Additional memberships in smaller 
cities are listed on pages 110, 112, 
114. For most of the groups, there- 
fore, the information on the chart is 
not complete without supplementary 
listings. 


Scope and Setup 


We point out here, as we did be- 
fore, that there are only a few large 
stores that are not affliated with one 
of the principal New York City cen- 
tral buying organizations: Mandel 
Brothers, Chicago; Best & Co. and 
B. Altman & Co., New York City, 
and John Wanamaker. Wanamaker 
has the buying power of two stores 
one in New York City and one in 
Philadelphia. Lord & Taylor, James 
MeCreery Co., New York City, and 
Hahn & Co., Newark, N. J., also 
do their own buying. 

We are reporting on 16 principal 
retail store groups and their mem- 
berships in principal cities, as we did 
in 1948. There is one change in 
name: Wm. T. Knott Co., Inc., is 
now known as Mercantile 
-. Inc. 

For those who are unfamiliar with 
the scope and setup of the major 
groups, there are four types of buy- 
ing “machinery” in the independent 
store field: 

1. There are the individually oper- 
ated and owned stores that buy from 
road salesmen and periodically send 
their own buyers to New York, 
Chicago, California, and other mar- 
kets. 

2. There are the stores that pur- 
chase buying service from resident 


buying offices in New York City. 


Stores 
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Stores served in this way have no 
connection with other stores served 
by the buying office, but they render 
greater service by combined market 
representation. 

3. There are the various groups of 
stores that feel the necessity for 
having more than a buying service 
rendered by an office not controlled 
by them. These stores have merged 
their efforts and set up a central or- 
ganization in New York City to 

(a) do research work. 

(b) do personnel work. 

(c) work out uniform methods of 
accounting. 

(d) exchange operating figures be- 
tween stores. 

(e) study advertising methods and 
uniform selling plans. 

(f) perform a daily style service. 

(g) set up a central buying or- 
ganization of specialists in each line 
to assist store buyers on their regular 
trips to New York City, to buy for 
the store buyers when the buyers are 
not in the market, to organize the 
buying of merchandise when volume 
can be used advantageously. 

4. There are those stores that have 
exchanged their stocks for the stock 
of a holding company either privately 
or publicly held. In these cases the 
operations are similar to Class 3, 
only here there is financial control. 


What's Coming Up in 1950 


Stores and buying offices are gen- 
erally agreed that the first six months 
of 1950 should show some improve- 
ment over 1949. It is believed that 
most cities that showed the largest 
percentage declines in 1949 will catch 
up with themselves and show no 
losses and some percentage gains; 
that business will be competitive 
rather than booming. D. Allyn Gar- 
ber, vice-president and editor of 
Department Store Economist puts it 
in a nutshell: “Business will be good 
with dollar sales less than 5% below 
1949. First quarter 5% to 8% off; 
second quarter 5% off (Without GI 
insurance refund it would be more.) ; 
third quarter—3% to even with 


1949; fourth quarter about dollar for 
dollar with 1949. Net profit 20-25; 
over 1948.” 

The majority of retailers agree 
that timely merchandise and good 
price levels are necessary to cope with 
competitive merchandising. There is 
a definite trend toward a return to 
prewar seasonal selling patterns and 
accordingly store executives are ana- 
lyzing their budgets. They are in- 
creasing unit sales of goods to com- 
pensate for some of the loss of dollar 
volume resulting from lower prices. 
They stress that retail selling tech- 
niques will have to be sharpened to 
meet a public whose willingness to 
buy is dependent on selling skill. 


Point-of-Sale Display 


More and more retailers are recog- 
nizing the possibilities of well- 
rounded point-of-sale programs. They 
have found that modernization and 
improvements of display equipment 
are potent aids in efforts to increase 
sales at no increase in expense. The 
consensus is that point-of-sale display 
is a basic sales medium for the retail 
store. And to sharpen selling tech- 
niques at point-of-sale, retail execu- 
tives are stressing the importance of 
training programs for retail sales per- 
sonnel, to find out what is wrong 
with their performance. As C. Virgil 
Martin, general superintendent and 
personnel director of Carson, Pirie 
Scott & Co., Chicago, aptly stated 
before retailers attending a _ recent 
convention of the National Retai! 
Dry Goods Association, “the sales- 
person you put behind your counte 
to sell the merchandise you buy and 
advertise is the great untapped vol 
ume builder . . . Unless we tap in 
our store before you tap in your stor 
those great volume builders, it wil! 
not be an idle jest that the great 
State Street of today will be 
shamble tomorrow.” 


Because good business cannot b 
expected unless the point-of-view o 
the customer is met, retailers are in 
sisting that manufacturers develo; 
items which can be profitably sold t 
meet public demand. To back thi: 
up, progressive store executives aré 
meeting the market with timely pro- 
motions using more advertising and 
more promotional aids provided by 
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ridge the Sales Gap 


between Your Factory and Millions of Consumers 


You want a fighting chance at every possible sale of 
your product in the multi-billion dollar building market 
—in big metropolitan areas and in smaller cities, towns 
and rural communities. You want your product used in 
the greatest number of new buildings and remodeling 
jobs—homes, apartments, schools, stores, churches, 
factories, others. So you try to influence the consumer 
to ask for your product. 


But what happens? Maybe the consumer says, “I like 
it,’ and the architect says, “‘“—or equal’’. But if the 
dealer says, ‘“Here’s something just as good’’—and the 
contractor or builder says, “I don’t know anything 
about that product’’—you’re losing sales, lots of sales! 


Remember, dealers sell what they handle and builders 
‘all what they have confidence in. Here’s the gap you 
must bridge to make the most sales. 


The consumer can’t hope to be a technical expert on the 
hundreds of items it takes to make a building. He must, 


and does, rely on his local dealer and builder. They put 
the final stamp of approval—yes, even the ultimate 
price—on your product. When you have them on your 
side, you’re on the highroad to sales success. 


To sell these key sales factors—and keep them sold— 
talk the ‘‘how to sell more—how to make more money” 
language of the dealer (and his wholesaler) in BUILD- 
ING SUPPLY NEWS. And talk the practical “how to 
do it” language of the contractor and builder in PRAC- 
TICAL BUILDER. You need both BSN and PB, 
because each is individually tailored to serve the specific 
job interests and problems of its own class of readers. 


That’s why more dealer and wholesaler establishments 
subscribe for BSN—why more contractors and builders 
read PB—why your advertising dollar buys greater 
buying power—when you bridge the sales gap between 
your factory and millions of consumers with vital trade 
promotion in BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS and 
PRACTICAL BUILDER. 


INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, INC., 5 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 


For over 32 years exclusive publishers to the Building Industry, also publishers of BSN Dealers’ Directory Issue, 
Building Material Merchant & Wholesaler, Brick & Clay Record, Ceramic Industry and Ceramic Data Book 


Largest and 


only exclusive 


PRACTICAL BUILDER 


MORE CONTRACTOR-BUILDER CIRCULATION THAN ANY OTHER PUBLICATION 


To sell contractors and builders 
who do residential, commer- 
cial, industrial, rural and re- 
modeling work. 


publishers to 


the building 
industry 


MARCH 15, 1950 


sa 
BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS 


DEALERS PAY MORE MONEY TO READ BSN THAN ANY OTHER PUBLICATION 


To sell the top dealers and 
wholesalers who supply all 
branches of the multi-billion 
dollar construction market. 
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manufacturers. Window and _store- 
wide promotions through to point-of- 
sale are considered “musts.” Tele- 
vision, newest promotional aid, is 
being used more and more, as is 
Emphasis is also put on the 
need for co-ordinating store promo- 
tional efforts with the manufacturer’s 
distribution policies to attain maxi- 
mum distribution at minimum cost, 
and to make for better understanding 
of all problems. 


radio. 


Buying Trends 


The trend among the various 
groups of stores to band together to 
develop basic stock items according 
to specifications and to develop vol- 
ume under private brands continues 

such as Affiliated Retailers (the 
Macy-May group) and National 
Merchandising Corp. (the Felix 
Lilienthal & Co., Inc., group). 
Nevertheless, stores are continuing to 
promote national brands. 

Arkwright, Inc., is another ex- 
ample. This buying office has a pro- 
gram for collective centralized pur- 
chasing. However, it is not forcing 
private brands particularly, but 
through collective centralized pur- 
chasing it aims to give better service. 

Mutual Buying Syndicate, Inc., 
has in operation for its independent 
store group a program for collective 
purchasing: “‘Forward Marketing 
It is a program designed 
to benefit retailer and manufacturer. 

Kirby, Block & Co., Inc., has a 
plan for cooperative purchasing of 
key items which, Kirby executives 
point out, are developed to supple- 
ment but not replace national brands, 
each having separate and_ distinct 
reasons for existence. Stores develop 
maximum business in both categories. 

These are but a few of the ex- 
amples of the trend in collective pur- 
chasing to solve the problems of buy- 
ing and selling in our present econ- 
omy. 


Program.” 


What They Scy 


To give some idea of what re- 
tail store executives and heads of 
buying offices are thinking, here are 
a few comments from them: 


Jay D. Runkle, vice-president and 
general manager, Crowley Milner & 
Co., Detroit: “It will take the com- 
bined effort, mutual cooperation and 
close co-ordination of manufacturing 
and retailing to make our economic 
system work There will be a 
premium on intelligent, aggressive 
selling all the way, but such selling 
must be backed up by intelligent mer- 
chandising and sound promotional 
work. When weeds are growing in 
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the garden, we must hoe all the 
harder.” 


Frank J. Bradley, president, Mu- 
tual Buying Syndicate, Inc., New 
York City: “Let’s dust off the best 
of the old selling techniques—adapt 
them to the current tempo, and do a 
training job that produces the smart- 
est and most alert sales staffs in our 
communities. An improved buying 
job is essential to a top performance, 
and one of the best ways to do a good 
buying job is to work closely with 
the buying office group to produce 
results that will compete with any 
of the centrally-owned groups. Re- 
tailers must have confidence, for lack 
of it will defeat them.” 


David H. Scholl, vice-president and 
general manager, The Wm. Taylor 
Son & Co., Cleveland: “Everyone 
now has to be a merchant. We have 
to merchandise properly on one hand 
to have the gross as high as possible 
and on the other hand, we must 
streamline our expenses wherever 
possible. I- am sure there are many 
ways for every store to streamline. 
Keeping net profit from declining too 
drastically will be the concern of mer- 
chants during the next 12 months.” 


On the Favorable Side 


John Block, president, Kirby, Block 
& Co., Inc., New York City: “There 
is so much on the favorable side in 
our domestic economy that one has 
reason to be optimistic for the year’s 
performance as a whole. There will 
certainly be ample opportunity for 
the ‘live’ merchandiser to give his 
public both quality and value that 
will bring volume to the store. Even 
though the profits will not be what 
they were during the lush postwar 
years, they nevertheless will compare 
favorably with normal prewar 
vears. 


A. H. Burchfield, president, Joseph 
Horne Co., Pittsburgh: “Our entire 
job is to sell units of wanted mer- 
chandise with service zest devoid 
of all frills and waste. We must 
learn to increase our productivity in 
every division of our business and 
use carefully prepared advertising 
copy which will tell a true-value 
story of the merchandise purchased 
from the best resources . . 


George V. Thompson, president 
and general manager, The Strouss- 
“ee Co., Youngstown, O.: 

. We are dedicated to a quality 
of service that will insure our cus- 
tomers’ confidence, a prewar attitude 
predicated on the philosophy that 
after all we must work for and buy 
for customers if we are to achieve our 


objective. We must find manufac. 
turers and venders who will subscribe 
to our aims and ideals and who wil] 
ship us our merchandise as promised 
in order that we may fill our cus- 
tomers’ needs in season, not ‘after the 
boat has gone.’ On the other hand 
we must cooperate with the manu- 
facturer if we expect his cooperation, 
Plenty of optimism backed up by 
well assorted stocks and consistent 
promotion will produce satisfactory 
results in spite of adverse trends.” 


Carl F. Gamer, general manager, 
Arkwright, Inc., New York City: 
“We do not advise any speculative 
buying because the markets have 
stabilized. Inasmuch as the price ad- 
justment of durable consumer goods 
and heavy capital goods has not run 
its course, the major economic trend 
is still down and the best minds esti- 
mate that this trend will continue in- 
to the last half of the year. Generally 
speaking, a conservative merchandis- 
ing policy is still in order. There is 
no change in the general though 
gradual down-trend in business ac- 
tivity. Caution is being displayed by 
the public as a whole, as exemplified 
by a greater percentage of earnings 
being put into the savings accounts, 
which some day will help to revive 
business after confidence is restored.” 


Return to Prewar Selling 


Fred Lazarous, Jr., president of 
Federated Department Stores: “Busi- 
ness in 1950 will more than recover 
from its low of 1949 but will be 
competitive .. . Prices will drop 3% 
to 4% in the first half except textiles 
which are seasonably priced and 
should stay firm. Merchants have re- 
turned to prewar buying patterns 
and have about nine weeks of stock 
on hand, with orders four to five 
weeks in advance.” 

Milton J. Greenebaum, vice-presi- 
dent, Felix Lilienthal & Co., Inc., 
New York City: “I am of the firm 
opinion that the retail business will 
be good for those stores that do a 
good merchandising and promotional 
job. By a good merchandising job I 
mean a completely rounded stock. By 
a good promotional job I mean both 
style promotion and price promotion. 
I believe the department promotion 
will be of the utmost importance and 
store-wide promotions secondary in 
importance. If retailers have the 
same courage in buying and po- 
moting merchandise in a_ buye’s 
market which they had during the 
sellers’ market, business will be gooc. 

The chart and lists accompanying 
this article are copyrighted and may 
not be reprinted without permission 
from SALES MANAGEMENT 
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FIRST IN a series of full-color ads prepared for 
Penick & Ford Ltd., Inc., makers of My—T-—Fine 
lesserts, this page is currently appearing in 
"Life" and women's service magazines. For taste 
appeal, all interest is centered on a dominant 
natural—color photograph. For quick reading, 
copy is whittled to a minimum and presented in 
captions or attention—getting balloons. 
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HREE YEARS of testing at the local level by 

BDO Los Angeles set the style for Rexall's new 
ational advertising series. This page ad ran 

n the February 6 issue of "Life." It has been 
easured on direct sales results in 10,000 

exall drug stores. The initial ad of this type 
esulted in the most successful one-—cent sale in 
the 36-year history of this event. 
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Advertising 


NEW YORK * BOSTON © BUFFALO * CHICAGO * CLEVELAND 


ON THE QV 


NEW PHRASE in the language: "Quickie Vacation." 
It was coined to sell winter-—weary businessmen on 
a few days' relaxation in the TWA-served Great 
Southwest. This winter's magazine and newspaper 
advertising is spearheaded by color pages in 
"Holiday." Smile on face of "Suntan Joe," TWA 
character, is being duplicated on faces of Cham— 
ber of Commerce members in the Sun Country. 


% 


ACTING AMBASSADORS 


SEVERAL TIMES each year, the Broadway cast of a 
"Theatre Guild on the Air" show journeys to a 
plant city or marketing center to build goodwill 
for United States Steel Corp. The photo shows 
Celeste Holm and Van Heflin arriving in Minne- 
apolis for a broadcast honoring Minnesota's Cen-— 
tennial Year. The U.S. Steel hour (Sundays, NBC) 
is radio's "most awarded" dramatic show. 
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BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN, Inc. 


* PITTSBURGH 
MINNEAPOLIS © SAN FRANCISCO © HOLLYWOOD © LOS ANGELES * DETROIT 
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: | | | | | & Walk 
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Worcester a C. Macinnes Se cncfbadhe pant | pe 
| 0. | 
Youngstown ed enn akaleaaaa Ae Nan habe eomeman (ana wadteeaes alee ewamiarasduece 
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*For membership in smal. cities, see pages 110, 112, and 114. 


heir National Membership in Principal Cities 
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National Dept. 
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Allied Stores Corp. 


* Baker, Ore ......C. C. Anderson Stores 
* Blackfoot, Idaho..C. C. Anderson Stores 
* Boise, Idaho C. C. Anderson Stores 
* Buhl, Idaho ..... C. C. Andersen Stores 


Butler, Pa. .. .. Troutman-Reiber 
Connellsville, Pa. .. Troutman, A. E. Co. 
* Dayton, Wash. C. C. Anderson Stores 
“DuBois, Pa. . Troutman, A. E., Co. 
Easton, Pa. ......Wm. Laubach & Sons 


Everett, Wash. ..... .. The Bon Marche 
Glenn's Ferry, Idaho ...C. C. Anderson 
Gooding, Idaho ..C. C. Anderson Stores 
’Grand Junction, Colo. ..C. C. Anderson 


Great Falls, Mont. ........... Paris Co. 
Greensboro, N. C. ... The Meyer’s Co. 
Greensburg, Pa. ..Troutman, A. E., Co. 
‘Haley, Idaho .....C. C. Anderson Stores 


‘Idaho Falls, Idaho .....C. C. Anderson 
Indiana, Pa. ...... Troutman, A. E., Co. 
Jackson, Mich .. The L. H. Field Co. 
Jamaica, L. I., N. Y. ..... B. Gertz, Inc. 
Lake Charles, La. .....Muller Co., Ltd. 

ge SS ene S. P. Reed Co. 
Lebanon, Pa. ..... .----9amiler, L., Inc. 


‘ Lewiston, Idaho ..C. C. Anderson Stores 
‘Logan, Utah ..C. C. Anderson Stores 
Lowell, Mass. .........The Bon Marche 
Lynchburg, Va. ...Guggenheimer, C. M. 
Malden, Mass. ....... Joslin, F. N., Co. 
Mt. Home, Idaho.C. C. Anderson Stores 
Muskegon, Mich. ... . Herpolsheimer Co. 
Ogden, Utah .....C. C. Anderson Stores 
- Ontario, Ore. ....C. C. Anderson Stores 
Pendleton, Ore ...C. C. Anderson Stores 
Pontiac, Mich. .. ... Waite’s, Inc. 
Pottsville, Pa. ..Pomerovy’s, Inc. 
Pueblo, Colo. ....C. C. Anderson Stores 
Rapid City, S. D...Donaldson, L. S., Co. 
‘Richland, Wash...C. C. Anderson Stores 
St. Petersburg, Fla. ........Maas Bros. 
Savannah, Ga...Levy’s ef Savannah, Inc. 
Springfield, Mo. Heer’s, Ine. 
win Falls, Idaho, C. C. Anderson Stores 
Walla-Walla, Wash. A. M. Jensen 
Warren, Pa. ....... Metzger-Wright 
Waterloo, lowa. Black, James D. G. Co. 
Weiser, Idaho es j; 
Yakima, Wash. 


. Anderson Stores 
..Barnes Wooden 


Arkwright, Inc. 


Altoona, Pa. 
Ashland, Ky. 
Auburn, N. Y. 
Augusta, Me. .. 
Bakersfield, Calif. 
Bav City, Mich. . 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Wm. F. Gable & Co. 
Ashland D. G. Co. 
Auburn Dry Goods Co. 
..D. W. Adams Co. 

g ciele kore Weill’s 

H. G. Wendland Co. 
-Bush & Bull Corp. 


Braddock, Pa...Ohringer Home Furn. Co. 
Bristol, Conn. ....+»Muzzy Bros. Co. 
Cambridge, Mass. J. H. Corcoran Co. 
Corning, a The Rockwell Co. 
Covington, Ky. John R. Coppin Co. 
Easton, Pa. ...-Orr’s Dept. Store, Inc. 
NN De Wo vw sbavnaban S. F. Iszard Co. 
Endicott, N. Y. . .McLean’s 
NN x ieee hig ae hi 
Fargo, N. D. 
Findlay, Ohio 
Fresno, Calif. . 


Herbst Dept. Store 

. ..Patterson’s 
Fresno Drv Goods Co. 
Geneva, N. Y. ....J. W. Smith D. G. Co. 
Gloucester, Mass. ....William G. Brown 
Great Falls, Mont. ....Buttrev Associates 
Hackensack, N. J. ...Packard Bamberger 
Hamilton, Ohio . nia ... Wilmurs 
Hazelton, Pa ‘ The Leader Store 
Herkimer, N. Y. ...H. G. Munger & Co. 
Hiawatha, Kan. .....H. O. Middlebrook 
Holden, W. Va...Island Creek Stores, Inc. 


* Branches of C. C 
Boise, Idaho. 
*Branches of A. E. 


Greensburg, Pa. 


. Anderson Stores Co., 


Troutman Co., 
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Hornell, N. Y. ....Tuttle & Rockwell Co. 


Huntington, L. I., N. Y., Hartmann’s, Inc. 
, . viwesareowareen Brody Bros. 
Jackson, Mich. .......... Glasgow’s, Inc. 
Jamestown, N. Y. ..Abrahamson-Bigelow 
ee ey ee Penn Traffic Co. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. ........ Gilmore Bros. 
PS Serre Loeb’s, Inc. 
RAGE, FR caccssceess Hager & Bro. 
Lansing, Mich. ...... F. N. Arbaugh Co. 
Lexington, Ky. ..... Mitchell Baker Smith 


Lowell, Mass. .......A. G. Pollard, Inc. 
Lynchburg, Va. ...Snyder & Berman, Inc. 
ere T. W. Rogers Co. 
Manchester, Conn. ....J. W. Hale Corp. 


Manchester, N. H. ...... Jas. W. Hill Co. 
Meadville, Pa. ..... Crawford Store, Inc. 
Meriden, Conn...Ives, Upham & Rand Co. 
Middletown, Conn. ....Jas. H. Bunce Co. 
Middletown, N. Y. ..Tompkins D. G. Co. 
Middletown, Ohio ..... Central Store, Inc. 
New Brunswick, N. J. .........- 

P. J. Young D. G. Co. 
Norristown, Pa. ....Chatlin’s Dept. Store 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. ....... Empsall-Clark 
7 i, eee re Bradner’s 
Painesville, Ohio ..... Gail G. Grant Co. 
Pasadena, Calif...T. W. Mather Co., Inc. 
Perry, N. Y. ....Rockwell-Perry Co., Inc. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. ..Reynolds Bros. Inc. 
ye ere Korrick’s, Inc. 
Pittsfield, Mass. .....England Bros., Inc. 
Port Huron, Mich. ...... J. B. Sperry Co. 
eS ear Taylor’s 
a Sf ee N. W. Pugh Co. 
Saginaw, Mich...Wm. C. Wiechmann Co. 
a | | et See Lewis 
Schenectady, N. Y. ..... H. S. Barney Co. 
Sioux Falls, S. D. ..... Fantle Bros., Inc. 


Springfield, Ohio 
Steubenville, Ohio 


Springfield Richards 
siete aad Reiner’s, Inc. 


i ee a ee See A. Holthausen 
1 OS. Ae Berger’s Dept. Store 
og oo aren alee Monnig’s 


Waterbury, Conn. 
Watertown, N. Y. 


. Howland-Hughes Co. 


Wausau, Wis. .. 
Wellsville, N. Y. ..Rockwell Bros. & Co. 
Wooster, Ohio Freedlander, H. 
Te SM secees Charles H. Bear & Co. 


Allied Merchandisers of 
Canada, Ltd. (Arkwright, Inc.) 
Fort Williams, Ont. ..... Chapples, Ltd. 


Halifax, N. S. ....The Wood Bros., Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ont...G. W. Robinson Co., Ltd. 


Montreal, Que. ..Dupuis Freres Limited 
Montreal, Que. ....Jas. A. Ogilvys, Ltd. 
Ottawa, Ont. ....... Chas. Ogilvys, Ltd. 
Guebec, Ge. cnc ccccess Paquet Cie, Ltd. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland . 
Bowring Bros., Ltd. 

ee oe ee oe 
The Woodward Stores, Ltd. 


Arkwright Export Company, Inc. 


Bogota, Colombia ..... Constantin, Harry 

ee MD cc nscrnadeews vee scees 
Grands Magasins Cirurel, S. A. E. 

Casncas, Vemesueia ....--%.siss. 
Casa Ideal, Juan J. Gorrin 

ae A Pe eres 
Casa Bernardo (Bernardo Metsch) 

Guatemala City, Guatemala ..... 
Weissman D. Suc. 

Guayaquil, Ecuador ............. 
Garcia, Luis S. e Hijos 

lets, TREE 6apicesescaveinse 
Heilpern, Rudolph & Co. 

Kingston, Jamaica, B. W. I. ..... 
Mahfood, R. & Bros. 

re. So Were rrr rrr 


Ey ey et ee 
Dechsle, A. F. Cia., S. A. 


pe eee reer 
Dreyfus, J. & Cia., Ltda. 
Montevideo, Uruguay ........... 
Costa, Juan Carlos 
Montevideo, Uruguay ..Soler Hermanos 


Managua, 


Portuguese East Africa .......... 
Sacoor, A., A. Latif & Co, 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil ...-....... 
Establecimientos de Mondas Canada 
Gantt, CHG on scenssus Casa Garcia 


Associated Merchandising 
Corp. (Foreign Dept.) 


Canada ..Hudson’s Bay Co. Retail Stores 


CONG BONE akc ccs Panama Railroad Co. 
Honolulu, Hawaii ....... Liberty House 
London, England ......... Harrods, Ltd. 
Melbourne, Australia ............ 


The Myer Emporium 
Gent FNS: ose sveveances Garlick, Ltd. 
South AGTIES «occcsccse John Orr & Co. 
Stockholm, Sweden .............. 


Goviney, AUOrOe 6.ccccsicccrecces 
Farmer & Co., Ltd. 


Frederick Atkins, Inc. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa ....The Killian Co. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. ....... Giddings 
Hempstead, N. Y. ..Franklin Shops, Inc, 
Madison, Wis., Harry S. Manchester, Inc. 


ae eee Goldwaters 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. ..Luckey Platt & Co. 
St. Joseph, Mo. ...... Townsend & Wall 


South Bend, Ind. ..George Wyman & Co. 


Frederick Atkins (Foreign Dept.) 


Hamilton, Bermuda ............. 
Trimingham Bros., Ltd. 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
Henry Morgan & Co., Ltd. 


Cavendish Trading Corp. 


Reaweee Ti. Ge vccvecencsdes Ivey’s, Ine. 
Daytona Beach, Fla... Yowell-Drew-Ivey 
Orlando, Fla. . Yowell-Drew-Ivey Co. 


Oe a. re Ivey-Keith Co. 
2S eee L. R. Samuels 
ES Se a eer Ivey-Taylor Co. 


City Stores Mercantile Co., Inc. 


East Orange, Me J. oeccsecccnends 
Franklin Simon & Co., Ine. 

a a ey See era 
Oppenheim, Collins & Co., Inc. 

Garden Cite. Ny Bos oc cae cv sin tes 
Franklin Simon & Co., Inc. 

Garden City, Ne Bo. < ssosasies use» 
Oppenheim, Collins & Co., Inc. 

Germantown, Pa. ....2s00-seeses 
Oppenheim, Collins & Co., Ine. 

Greenwich, Comm. ....-...2s++0. 
Franklin Simon & Co., Inc. 

Morristown, Ni. J. ..-cccnesctcns 


Oppenheim, Collins & Co., Ine. 

Mewtee DE ck vaazenree succes 
Franklin Simon & Co., Ine. 

Whites Pheios, Te. Zacncavcessccics 
Oppenheim, Collins & Co., Inc. 


Gimbel Brothers, Inc. 


Beverly Hills, Calif. ...Saks 5th Avenue 


eS Si rer Saks 5th Avenue 
Palm Beach, Fla. ...... Saks 5th Avenue 
Princeton, N. J. .....<; Saks 5th Avenue 


Felix Lilienthal & Co. 


Alexandria, La. ......Weiss & Goldring 
Bakersfield, Calif. ..Brock, Malcolm Co. 
Baton Rouge, La. .......Erick Sternberg 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


As Though Singing to Each One Alone -—-_—__ 


AT’S THE WAY IT SOUNDS when your 
16mm films are projected with the 


So true to life is the realism of sound repro- 
duced by the RCA ‘400”’ that each person in 
the audience hears and sees pictures on the 
screen with an illusion of utter reality. It is as 
though each member of the cast were perform- 
ing for each person alone. 

Voices are crisp and lifelike. Musical notes 
are crystal clear. Sound effects are identical 
with the original. 

Yes, your 16mm sound films projected with 
the RCA “400” achieve that true-to-life feeling. 
Screen images, too, are at their brilliant best, 
natural looking, full of snap, in full-color or 
black-and-white. 


KAA 


In addition, the RCA “400” gives you the 
benefits of easy threading ... individual tone 
and volume controls... reliable performance 
in projection of both sound and silent films. 

Before you buy any 16mm sound projector 
see and hear the RCA “400”. 

Send for free descriptive literature. Write to: 
Visual Products, Dept. 79C, Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, Camden, N. J. 

RCA “400” JUNIOR. The only single-case standard 
16mm sound projector of fully professional quality. 
RCA “400” SENIOR. Provides theatre-quality repro- 


duction of 16mm sound and pictures for larger audi- 
ences, auditoriums or larger rooms. , 


Fett ‘in Sound... Sines in Sryjetion 


VISUAL PRODUCTS 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT. CAMDEN, N.J. 


In Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 


eT a Schoonmaker & Sons 
Beaumont, Tek. «..00000 The Fair, Inc. 
Fort Dodge, Ia. ..Gates Dry Goods Co. 
Grand Island, Neb. ......S. N. Wolback 
So =a Harris Co. 
Jackson, Miss. ......... The Emporium 
Emme Crass, EG. occ ccus The Fair, Inc. 
ee. TA ioe ticcewak ecw Purcell’s 
eee A. G. Pillard Co. 
Meriden, Miss. .......Marks Rothenberg 
Mobile, Ala...L. Hammel Dry Goods Co. 
Napa, Calif. ......W. R. Carithers Sons 
Newburgh, N. Y. ...Schoonmaker & Sons 
Phoenix, Ariz., Diamond Dry Goods Co. 
Port Arthur, Tex. ........The Fair, Inc. 
mare, Be. Gy tins: Boylan Pearce, Inc. 
ONE. SOU. ccaacesdousin Harris Co. 
Richmond, Calif. ....-Albert’s, Inc. 
San Bernardino, Calif. ...... Harris Co. 
San Jose, Calif. .........L. Hart & Son 
Santa Monica, Calif., H. C. Henshey Co. 


San Raphael, Calif. ......./ Albert's, Inc. 
Santa Rosa, Calif...W. R. Carithers Sons 
Vallejo, Calif. ..... W. R. Carithers Sons 


Felix Lilienthal & Co. (Foreign) 


Capetown, South Africa ...Simon Davis 
Capetown, S. Africa ....... Stuttaford’s 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, Robert Simpson Co. 
Hamilton, Bermuda ..H. A. & E. Smith 
Johannesburg, S. Africa ..H. Boyer Pty. 


Johannesburg, S. Africa ....Stuttaford’s 
Liverpool, England ....... Lewis’s, Ltd. 
London, England ........... Lewis’s, Ltd. 
Manchester, England ...... Lewis's, Ltd. 


Montreal, Que., Canada, Robert Simpson 
Regina, Sask., Canada ..Robert Simpson 
Toronto, Ont., Canada ..Robert Simpson 


Kirby, Block & Co., Inc. 


Alexandria, La. 

Allentown, Pa .. 
Alliance, Ohio .. 
Alton, Ill. ...The Young Dry Goods Co. 
Altoona, Pa. ..... Bon Ton Dept. Store 


Asbury Park, N. J. ....... Steinback Co. 
Asheville, N. C. .......0..- Bon Marche 
Ashtabula, Ohio ...... Carlisle Allen Co. 
Atlantic City, N. J. ......M. E. Blatt Co. 
Austin, Tex. ...E. M. Scarbrough & Sons 
OME. 6 boas ved alee aoeee Freese’s 


Baton Rouge, La. ........... Dalton Co. 
Bloomington, III. ..Roland Dept. Store 
Bristol, Tenn. ........... H. P. King Co. 
Camden, Ark. .. The Chastain Co. 
Champaign, Ill. ........... Lewis & Co. 
Charleston, W. Va...The Diamond, Ine. 
Chicago Heights, Ill. ....The Rau Store 


Columbus, Ga. .......J. A. Kirven, Co. 
Corinth, Miss. ........4 Abe Rubel & Co. 
Council Bluffs, Ta. .... Krasne Bros. Sons 


i) ees: Meis Bros. 
Decatur, Ill. ...Stewart Drv Goods Co. 
_. A ere Joseph Spiess Co. 
re os: Rosenbaum’s 


NS TER. aviimm aaa e enue es 
O. T. Johnson Drv Goods Co. 
Greenfield, Mass. ...John Wilson & Co. 
Greenville, S. C. ....Mevers-Arnold Co. 
Hamilton, Ohio ..Robinson Schwenn Co. 
Hazelton, Pa. ....P. Deisroth’s Sons 
> ere Rothschild Bros. 
Jackson, Miss. . .R. E. Kennington Co. 
Johnson City, Tenn. ....... King’s, Inc. 
ae eee Glosser Bros, 

et ee eee 
The Young Dry Goods Co. 
ee eS eer eee Ben Snyder 
Lima, Ohio ......... R. T. Gregg & Co. 
eo” ie, The Dunlap Co. 
Lynchburg, Va. .........D. Moses & Co. 


Macon, _ aR Burden Smith Co. 
Manitowoc, Wis. ....Schuette Bros., Inc. 
Mason City, OS 88. aia grate Damon’s, Inc. 


Middletown, Ohio ...... John Ross Store 
Montgomery, Ala...Nachman & Meertief 
Muscatine, Ia. ....The Batterson Stores 
New Britain, Conn. ........«..-- 
Raphael’s Dept. Store 
New Kensington, Pa. ...... Silverman’s 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. ..Krausmann’s, Inc. 
Owensboro, Ky. ...S. W. Anderson & Co. 
Port Huron, Mich. ..The Winkelman Co. 
DPRMNWTE, Tac cece tvetedavexceces 
Weiss, Est. of S. S. 
Quincy, Ill. ...Halbach-Schroeder Corp. 
eee ee eer rer 
McCabe Dry Goods Co. 
Samimaw,, WEIGE..« cvccecdcverevess 
Winkelman Bros. Apparel, Inc. 
San Angelo, Tex. 
Cox-Rushing-Greer Co. 
SGawvennekk. Ga. ccckccnsues Leopold Alder 
Sioux Falls, S. D. ..Schriver-Johnson Co. 
Spartanburg, S. C 


Springfield, Ohio ...Edward Wren Store 


Stamford, Conn. ...... Cc. O. Miller Co. 
Stroudsburg, Pa. ....A. B. Wyckoff, Inc. 
Torrington, Conn. ..... W. W. Mertz Co. 
Tucson, Ariz. ...Albert Steinfeld & Co. 
Tyler, Tex. ..........Mayer & Schmidt 
Vicksburg, Miss. .....Valley Dry Goods 
Vallejo, Calif. ...... Levee’s Dept. Store 
Wee. BE. Succonvace Brokhage, Inc. 
i es A Goldstein Migel Co. 
Wausau, Wis. ..Winkelman’s Dept. Store 
| SE ea McCormick’s 
WS oer seaianw end P. Wiest’s Sons 


Kirby, Block & Co. (Foreign) 


Havana, Cuba ....Solis Entrialgo y Cia. 
Hilo, Hawaii ...... Holmes, E. N., Ltd. 
San Juan, Porto Rico, Gonzalez Padin Co. 


Macy Corporate Buying Div. 


Angeste, Gh. ..iv60 Davison-Paxon Co. 
Ng a ere ere 

The Lasalle & Koch Co. 
Columbia, S. C. ....*.Davison-Paxon Co. 
Columbus, Ga. ...... Davison-Paxon Co. 
Flatbush, N. Y. ..... Macy’s New York 
jometen, N.Y. 5.65: Macy’s New York 
Demet Gee. 6 ecaacxs Davison-Paxon Co. 
Morristown, N. J. .. L. Bamberger & Co. 
Parkchester .......... Macy’s New York 
Sandusky, O. ...The Lasalle & Koch Co. 
: 5 The Lasalle & Koch Co. 
White Plains ........ Macy’s New York 


The May Department Stores Co. 


Barberton, O. ........... M. O'Neil Co. 
Cimvtem, BOG. cow icvee Famous-Barr Co. 
Crenshaw, Calif. ........ The May Co. 
Cuyahoga Falls, O. ...... M. O’Neil Co. 
ES OE em i M. O'Neil Co. 
IS On pcweaendaa M. O’Neil Co. 
Newcastle, Pa. ....... Strouss-Hirshberg 
OES a rr Strouss-Hirshberg 
Warren, O. .......... Strouss-Hirshberg 
RIM od i so cere, patiee Griswold’s 
Witehive, Calif. .....206<s0<. The May Co. 


Mercantile Stores Co., Inc. 


pS ee Aiken-White Store Co. 
Augusta, Ga. ....... J. B. White & Co. 
ha its ai slwiks Ween aes 
Aurora Joslin’s Store Co. 
Betlemehem., Web. .... 06202000. 
Bellingham MacDougall & 
Southwick Store Co. 
Bowling Green, O.. ....c-cceses 
Bowling Green Lion Store Co. 
a 
Bozeman-Hennessy Store 
ae ere ee Hennessy Co. 
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eT EE err eee 
Carbondale Lazarus Store ‘o. 
Chehalis, Wash. 
Chehalis-Peoples Store o. 
Columbia, S. C. ......J. B. White & o. 


Te a a ere ee 
Ellensburg Peoples Store ( 
Beniowaet, a. 6606 ceccescsaxs 


Englewood Joslin Store Co. 
Greeley, Colo. ..Greeley Joslin Store ©. 
Greenville, S. C. .....J. B. White & ( 
Jeffersonville, Ind. .....J. Bacon & Son 


Ree, GOR cccseccsessacce 
Lakewood Joslin Store ( 

Sere 
Livingston-Hennessy Store ( 
Middletown, O. ...... Wm. T. Knott Co. 
Montgomery, Ala., Montgomery Fair Co. 

Mount Vernon, Wash. ........... 


Mount Vernon MacDougall & 
Southwick Store Co. 
ee ere 
Muskogee Jones Store Co. 
ee ee eer eer er 
Opelika Montgomery Fair Co. 
a ee eee 
Orangeburg White Store Co. 
Paris, Ky. ....Paris McAlpin Store Co. 
Pittsburg, Kan., Pittsburg Jones Store Co. 
Pittston, Pa. ..Pittston Lazarus Store Co. 
Pest Ammeies, WO. 6 oc ciscc ccc 
Peoples Port Angeles Store Co. 
Robinson, Ill. ...Robinson Root Store Co. 
ER WE ais bent ook ene cneee 
Shamokin Lazarus Store Co. 
ag a ene 
Shelbyville-Castner Store Co. 
South Tacoma, Wash. .......... 
The Peoples Store Co. 
Sullivan, Ind. ..Sullivan Root Store Co. 
Wenatchee, Wash. .......c2cc0- 
Wenatchee MacDougall & 
Southwick Store Co. 
We MES, ccok a oereowwnws 
Yakima MacDougall & Southwick Co. 


Mercantile Stores Co., Inc. 
(Foreign Dept.) 


Branford, Ontario, Canada ...... 
The Right House, Ltd. 

Hamilton, Ontario, Canada ...... 
Thomas C. Watkins, Ltd. 


Mutual Buying Syndicate 


Boise, Idaho ......... Falk’s Dept. Store 
PEE, CRS atc curannwiw eames 

Peterson-Harned-Von Maur 

i ae) rer Roshek Bros. Co. 

RIS 5a Siclaw v are mate Erie D. G. Co. 

Hutchinson, Kan. ..Wiley Dry Goods Co. 

Jacksonville, Fla. .......... Cohen Bros. 
EONENEE, BEOOE.. ¢ iiediceieancsss 

A. B. Sutherland C 

Pasadena, Calif. ...... F. C. Nash & Co 
SS BE ee ae 

Porteous, Mitchell & Braun 


Sheboygan, Wis. ..... H. C. Prange Co. 
South Bend, Ind. ....... Robertson Bros. 


Williamsport, Pa. ...L. L. Stearns & Sons 
Mutual Buying Syndicate 
(Foreign Dept.) 


RN 2 Seo ea ie ee ee Zelle 
Capetown, South Africa ......... 
John Lewis & Co., Lt 
Durban, South Africa ..Norman Anst 
Johannesburg, S.A. ..... Norman Anst 
London, England, John Lewis & Co., L' 
Zurich, Switzerland ....... Globe Sto: 


National Department Stores 
Management & Buying Corp. 


ee Se, TG... ic co ceice ceeies 
Rosenfield Dry Goods ©>. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


TEL 


AN! 


EFFECT! 
BUYING 


NUMBER 2 OF A SERIES 


These 48 CITIES in 48 STATES, with 
c total population of 1,421,400, 
consume over 4,321,000 PAIRS OF 
SHOES annually with $142 MIL- 
LION value at wholesale, $24 mil- 
lion at retail, are typical of the 
Recorder's Main Street Coverage. 


‘ FOR TRULY 
EFFECTIVE e a 


SHOE DEPT. 
BUYING INCOME CITY, STATE POPULATION 
THOUSANDS a i NATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 
$ 66,023 Gadsden, Ala. 58,600 12 1 
86,951 Tucson, Ariz. 49,800 7 
19,648 Jonesboro, Ark. 18,200 3 
65,202 Bakersfeld, Calif. 32,800 15 
114,375 Pueblo, Colo. 75,000 
44,468 Norwich, Conn. 35,500 
232,263 Wilmington, Del. 127,500 
46,480 Daytona Beach, Fla. 30,000 
33,277 Athens, Ga. 27,600 
26,466 Twin Falls, Idaho 16,200 
78,795 Elgin, Ul. 45,000 
58.425 Lafayette, Ind. 37,500 
59,663 Clinton, lowa 32,200 
24,126 Emporia, Kansas 14,600 
13,908 Danville, Ky. 9,000 
11,558 Opelousas, La. 15,100 
28,688 Augusta, Maine 22,500 
57,854 Hagerstown, Md. 39,400 
33,037 Gloucester, Mass. 25,200 
21,938 Traverse City, Mich. 19,800 
25,147 Hibbing, Minn. 19,600 
19,455 Columbus, Miss. 18,000 
19,426 Carthage, Mo. 15,200 
15,415 Havre, Montana 10,500 
42,270 Grand Island, Nebr. 25,100 
75,028 Reno, Nev. 34,000 
20,836 Keene, N. H. 15,000 
32,528 Long Branch, N. J. 26,300 
144,416 Albuquerque, N. M. 69,800 
65,768 Watertown, N. Y. 36,500 
22,033 Hickory, W. C. 11,500 
90,132 Fargo,.N. D. 38,500 
41,526 Ashtabula, Ohio 30,400 
15,685 Stillwater, Okla. 15,600 
26,110 Medford, Oregon 17,500 
97,781 McKeesport, Pa. 62,700 
74,935 Woonsocket, B. |. 55,600 
6,821 Conway, S. C. 8,000 
41,814 Aberdeen, S. D. 21,600 
24,382 Kingsport, Tenn. 19,600 
28,835 Denison, Texas 20,700 
22,062 Logan, Utah 16,000 
34,373 Rutland, Vt. 18,600 
40,660 Danville, Va. 38,000 
35,490 Aberdeen, Wash. 20,600 
14,191 Elkins, West Va. 10,000 
17,960 Marinette, Wisc. 16,900 
20,442 Sheridan, Wyo. 14,600 
22,194,536 1,421,400 


a 
i. Footwear, as in every consumer goods item, 
‘Main Street’ is quite as essential to true National 
Distribution as the “Main Line’. Without adequate 
distribution among these thousands of smaller 
stores, no volume potential can be fully realized. 


In the 30 top Metropolises, Boot and Shoe Recorder circu- 
lation galleys show over 3 thousand retail Shoe Store 
and Department Store Subscribers . . . certainly a remark- 
able penetration. But we're equally proud of Recorder 
blanket coverage of the smaller cities and villages, the 
“Main Street’ trading areas. “Main Street’ or “Main 
Line’ Recorder Subscribers are responsible for 85% of all 
shoe sales made in America. 


AWUWN KH NOONE 
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In the 48 “Main Street” cities listed at the left, 241 
1 Retail Shoe Stores and 61 Department Stores, most 
1 of them enjoying a volume of better than $/2 million 
1 annually are paid subscribers to Boot and Shoe Re- 
corder ... and there are literally hundreds more cities 
{ fexactly like them, an equally impressive Recorder Shoe 
{ @ Readership, the penetration of which is vital to national 
1 4 distribution and requisite to the realization of your vol- 
ume potential. 
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Tell and sell ‘Main Street’’ and you sell America! Remem- 
ber, Everyone in Shoes, Main Street or Main Line, Reads 
Boot and Shoe Recorder, National Voice of the Trade; 
A.B.C. Audited Net Paid Circulation 20,712. 


SOURCE: SALES MANAGEMENT'S SURVEY OF BUYING POWER 


BOOT and SHOE 
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1 100 anee 42ND STREET @ 7 YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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Open the Door 
to New Sales! 


There's no sales builder 
like dealer signs—and no 
dealer signs like Artkraft*. 
So do like America’s lead- 
ing merchandisers, use Art- 
kraft* outdoor neon dealer 
signs and discover how 
much more potent your 
advertising can be. 


Actual audited research 
proves that they increase 
sales 14.6%, make your 
advertising 5 times as 
effective. 


Artkraft’s * mass production 
methods and unequalled 
manufacturing facilities 
make possible greater 
value—the world's finest 
signs at moderate cost. 
999 /1000 perfect (proved 
by audited research), 
they’re built to last—con- 
tinue to work for you years 
after they've paid for them- 
selves. 


WZ 


LEONARD 


APPLIANCES 


DEALER'S NAME 


——— 
/PITSBURGH 
= PAINTS 


Lowe Brothers 


DEALER S PANEL 


DEALER NAME 


“ss A nthkraft’ SIGN COMPANY 


DIVISION OF ARTKRAFT* MANUFACTURING CORP. 


1137 E. KIBBY ST., 


LIMA, OHIO 


Please send, without obligation, details on Artkraft* signs. 
We are interested in a quantity of outdoor neon dealer signs. 
We are interested in a quantity of Porcel-M-Bos'd store front signs. 


Please send instructions on how to set up a successful dealer sign program. 


CITY & STATE 


QUALITY PRODUCTS FOR OVER A QUARTER CENTURY 


*TRADEMARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


McGreevey, Werring & Howell 


Alamoso, Colo. ..Gordon Stores Co., Inc. 


EE. conwnsccned ene Senter’s, Inc. A 
Beaumont, Tex. ..White House D.G. Co. i; 
Weems, BEM vccscesess W. V. Joyce Co. ng 
Bloomington, Ill. ..A. Livingston & Sons ‘0 
WD. cswehsaneseaee Cash Bazaar H. 


Bowling Green, Ky., Sam Pushin and Co, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa ..H. N. Craemer Co 


Charleston, S. C. ....Kerrison D.G, Co, 
Clarksburg, W. Va. ....Parsons-Sanders 
ee, a ee Harry G. Emmons 
PEE, TAS. ckcodceces Hub Pushin ( 

Denton, Tex. ..... H. M. Russell & Sons 
ee ae Ellis, Stone & Co. 
Bast Gvener, BM. f.. . «+. R. H. Muir, Inc. 
Emporia, Kan. ..Jas. A. Poole D.G. Co, 
ene. CM sis seds teense Daly Bros. 
i. | eer rer Cooper’s 
Oty, IMG. ccccvcccesss H. Gordon & Sons 
Greensboro, N. C. .....Ellis, Stone & Co. 
Holdrege, Neb. ....J. M. McDonald Co. 
Holyoke, Mass. ...... Albert Steiger Co. 


Huntington, W. Va., Anderson-Newcomb 
Jamestown, N. Y., Nelson’s of Jamestown 


Lancaster, Pa. ...... Watt & Shand, Inc. the 
ee ee Lyons & Smith M 
LAvOGG, BEE ccccccl Aug. C. Richter, Inc. ot 
PO a eee rr Carter Heide Sel 
Lawrence, Kan. ...Weaver’s Dept. Store 
Lubbock, Tex. ...... Hamphill-Wells Co. 
Lynchburg, Va. ....... J. R. Millner Co, 
Marion, Ohio ........ Uhler Phillips Co. 
Monmouth, IIl., Brown, Lynch & Scott Co. 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio ....... The Rudin Co. 
Muskogee, Okla., Calhoun Dry Goods Co. 
OGetneda, Fie. .2scccce Dickson-Ives Co. 
oS. ee eee Geo. H. Campbell 
Owensboro, Ky., McAtee, Lyddane & Ray 
se eae Watkins, Ine. 
Plainfield, N. J. ...ccceces Tepper Bros. 
Peet Aste. Tee. o+0ccvenses Bluestein’s 
Pueblo, Colo. ....Crews-Beggs D.G. Co. 
Goinery, Bass. .....666+9: Sheridan’s, Inc. 
Richmond, Ind. ..Geo. H. Kollenberg Co. sif 
Roanoke, Va., S. H. Heironimus Co., Inc. Ww 
St. Petersburg, Fla. ....... Rutland Bros. |. 
San Angelo, Tex. ..Hamphill-Wells Co. . 
Scottsbluff, Neb. ........ C. A. West Co. Ir 
Shreveport, La. ...Rubenstein Bros., Inc. 
3. eS ae W. H. Frear & Co. 
Waco, Tex. ..R. E. Cox Dry Goods Co. 
Wichita Falls, Tex. ..W. B. McClurkan 
“Hundreds of slogans, as 
good as or better than the ones 
we commonly recognize as the 
best in business today have t: 
died a-borning, cften because e 
t 


the advertiser got cold feet 
when he found to his surprise 
that even an excellent slogan 
did not ‘catch on’ overnight. 
Tests have shown time and 
again that slogans are remem- 
bered and identified in direct 
ratio to the amount of adver- 
tising put behind them and the 
length of time this advertising 
has been continued. 


“Practical Advertising” 
by Harry P, Bridge 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


As the team of 11 American sales executives sailed for 
‘ngland March 3 for a series of talks before British sales 
eroups, they emphasized that their purpose was to explain 
How We Do Business in America.” They had no inten- 
on nor desire to try to set sales policies and techniques in 


Glenn R. Fouche, 


“Training for Consumer Sales” is 
the topic of the talks to be given by 
Mr. Fouche. This year he’s president 
of the National Association of Direct 
Selling Companies. 


Hal W. Johnston, 
Executive V-P 
Stecher-Traung 
Lithograph Corp. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


“Increasing Sales Through Diver- 
sification.” This is the subject on 
which Mr. Johnston, a director at 
large of National Sales Executives, 
Inc., is speaking before sales groups. 


Elmer R. Krueger, 
President, 

Paper Art Co., 
Inc. 

Indianapolis 


“Selling a Specialty Product to Re- 
tailers.”” Mr. Krueger notes that for- 
‘ign concerns are becoming competi- 


Who's Who on American Sales Team 


Britain. (See “When The Chips Are Down,” p. 152.) 
Members of the team prepared to discuss four basic 
types of selling: How to sell to distributors, how to sell 
industrial goods, how to sell direct to consumers, and how 
to sell to retailers. Team members and their topics are: 


Don Mitchell, 
President, 
Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 


“What Sales Management Means 
to the Economy.” This subject has 
been assigned to Mr. Mitchell, who 
serves as a director of service (for 
the public) of NSE. 


Arthur H. (Red) 
Motley, 
President, 


Parade 
New York, N. Y. 


“Nothing Happens Until Some- 
body Sells Something.” This truism, 
familiar to many an American audi- 
ence, will be discussed by Mr. Mot- 
ley, chairman of NSE. 


Philip Salisbury, 


0. President, ’ } Editor, 
s. The Stayform Co., ° Sales Management 
s Chicago New York, N. Y. 


Research to Increase 


“Using 
Sales.”” Mr. Salisbury, the only edi- 
tor in the American sales team, is the 
directing head of SM’s annual “Sur- 
vey of Buying Power.” 


Donald C. Sloan, 
President, 

Sloan & Wilcox, 
Portland, Ore. 


“Selling Intangibles and Services” 
is the theme of Mr. Sloan’s talks. 
Mr. Sloan, whose company handles 
investment sales, is director of Dis- 
trict 26 of NSE. 


G. J. Ticoulat, 
Manager of Sales, 
Crown Willamette 
Paper Co. 


San Francisco 


“Selling to Industry.” Mr. Ticou- 
lat, who has had extensive experience 
in selling products to other industries, 


tive in the American market his com- ; : , 
: . eR Floyd A. has taken this speaking ass 
pany serves. Mr. Krueger is a district _— rm I g assignment. 
“Kit - STO =e Poetzinger, Mr. Ticoulat is a director at large 
director of NSE. Poetzinger cal 
' 


The Easterling Co. 
Chicago 


Dechert and Kielty 
Chicago 


“New Visual Aids for Sales Man- 
agers.’ Mr. Poetzinger, head of his 
sales consulting firm, along with the 
other team members, will use visuals 
to help sell the American story. 


Robert A. 
J. C. Luhn, Whitney, 
President, President, 


National Sales 
Executives, Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 


“Marketing a New Product.” This 
is the topic for Mr. Whitney, full- 
time staff head of NSE, who went to 
England last year at the invitation of 
British sales managers. 


“Sales Managing Direct to Con- 
sumer Selling” is the assignment in 
England for Mr. Luhn, president 
and treasurer of Easterling, producers 
of Sterling silver sold direct. 
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South’s continued increase in 
urban construction indicates 
high volume for hardware trade 


Residential building 
booms. Half of total out- 
lay on urban construction 
in this market devoted 


to new dwelling units. 


NEW URBAN CONSTRUCTION authorized in the Southeast 
in the .first nine months of 1949 was valued at more than half a 
billion dollars. This was 10.6% greater than for the corresponding 
months in 1948. During the same period, the U. S. as a whole 


gained only a fraction of 1%. Detailed figures for the Southwest 
are being prepared and it is indicated that percentages will be 
equally as high or higher than those of the Southeast. To manu- 
facturers of products sold through hardware stores this report by 
the February “Bulletin of Commerce” is a first-rate market guide. 


NEW HOMES MEAN NEW HARDWARE SALES, and not only home build- 
ing, but other important economic factors point to good business 
in the South. Southern farm income is 4-times the pre-war figure. 
Commercial development in the Southern States from March 1, 
1944 to March 1, 1949 increased 44.3%, outstripping the nation as 
a whole by more than 14%. This truly amazing record of growth 
opens up new opportunities for sales that alert hardware manufac- 
turers will be quick to grasp. With this evidence of a great and 
growing consumer market, you need to be sure of adequate hard- 
ware dealer coverage. 


SOUTHERN HARDWARE enables you to reach 


thousands of important outlets you would san a 
otherwise miss. Circulation exceeds 11,000; GL GiGtid i 
covers the wholesalers, big city retail AROMARE - 


hardware stores, small-town retailers, and 
combination hardware-farm implement 
stores throughout 16 Southern and South- 
western states. Schedule regular space. 
Cash-in on your Southern opportunity. 


SOUTHERN HARDWARE 


806 Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta 5, Ga. 


W.R.C 


SMITH 
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Tips on Aluminum 
For Farm Uses 


Reynolds Metals seeks « 
broader market through 
educational work 


To find more effective uses for 
aluminum, the Reynolds Metals Co 
has just set up the Reynolds Farn 
Institute, Louisville, Ky. 

“Basic improvement in farm build- 
ings has not kept pace,” declares W. 
GG. Reynolds, vice-president, Reynolds 
Metals Co., “with improvements in 
soil productivity.” 

Mr. Reynolds states that ‘“‘the pur- 
pose of the Reynolds Farm Institute 
is to explore every possible farm use 
of this modern metal and demonstrate 
to farmers that they will profit by 
using aluminum, which eliminates 
costly maintenance—one of their 
major problems. 

“It is estimated that since the war 
the increase in the use of aluminum 
on the farm exceeded 700 million 
pounds in aluminum roofing and sid- 
ing for farm structures such as dairy 
barns, poultry and hog houses, silos, 
grain bins and rural housing.” 

The Reynolds Farm Institute has 
compiled the latest technical informa- 
tion based on research and tests in a 
manual, “Aluminum for Farm 
Structures.” It’s being distributed to 
county agents and vocational agricul- 
tural teachers. 


Authoritative 


The Reynolds Farm Institute pre- 
pared the manual with the coopera- 
tion of J. Dewey Long, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture; Elmer J. 
Johnson, Federal Security Agency; 
A. H. Hollenberg, Federal Security 
Agency; George D. Quigley, Univer- 
sity of Maryland, and Frank B. 
Morrison, Cornell University, and is 
conducting direct field experiments 
to test the structural, insulation and 
reflective qualities of aluminum in 
farm buildings. 

Further experiments sponsored by 
the Reynolds Farm Institute will be 
conducted at Rutgers and at several 
other universities. 

The manual, “Aluminum for Farm 
Structures,” has struck a responsive 
note. M. L. Wilson, director of Ex- 
tension Work, Department of Agri- 
culture; and W. T. Spanton, chief, 
Agricultural Education Service, U. S. 
Office of Education, say: “It per- 
forms a needed function in answer- 
ing the many questions that will arise 
as to the proper use of this material 
on the farm.” 
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Now —Kimberly-Clark brings you 


Premium Papers at 
Standard Prices! 


BALSAM AND SPRUCE LOGS — READY FOR THEIR 
DRAMATIC TRANSFORMATION INTO 1950 LEVELCOAT 


Now you can make every impression 
1 far better impression — without an 
increase in printing cost! For Kim- 
berly-Clark’s four new fully-coated 
Levelcoat* papers with new fiber, 
new formula, give you premium qual- 
ity press performance and reproduc- 
tion—at the cost of ordinary paper! 

You'll see new whiteness and 
brightness, feel new smoothness, in 
ill four 1950 Levelcoat papers. In 
make-ready, on low or high speed 


presses, you'll discover new econ- 
omy and dependability. Finally, in 
comparing reproduction with that of 
any other paper, at any price, you'll 
agree there’s a striking new difference 
in the quality of printing achieved— 
with less ink — on 1950 Levelcoat. 

So regardless of your paper re- 
quirements — for long runs or short 
runs, for broadsides, magazines or 
house organs — look to Levelcoat for 
printability at its best. 


Cooked to a pulp! Wood chips, cooked 10 hours 
in acid liquor, form laps of sulphite pulp. Added 
to this basic paper ingredient for 1950, are the 
exclusive LongLac sulphate fibers. Now Levelcoat 
has a new smoother printing surface, greater fold- 
ing endurance, brilliant new whiteness that /asts. 


Hello, Levelcoat! Precision-coated paper winds 
off paper machines turning out 500 tons a day. 
Only the highest grade white Georgia clays are 
used in the coating process; and with the new 
formula, 1950 Levelcoat provides even more 
uniform ink reception, brighter, sharper repro- 
duction than ever before. 


An ounce of prevention! Gloss meters measure 
surface contour and gloss of each lot of paper. 
There are many other checks, too—79 in all— 
constituting the industry’s most extensive qual- 
ity control system. That’s how it’s known new 
Levelcoat gives the press performance and re- 
production of higher-priced paper. 


Before choosing any printing paper — Look at Levelcoat 


New HIFECT* Made with strong sulphate- 
cooked fibers. Permanence, foldability, di- 
mensional stability make Hifect ideal for 
covers or any fine letterpress printing. 


New LITHOFECT* For finest offset 
printing, Lithofect provides a moisture-and- 
pick-resistant coating with a strong base 
sheet. Renders colors without loss of density. 
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New TRUFECT* Whiter, smoother, folds 
even better than before. Trufect, for letter- 
press, offers faster ink setting time, greater 
press dependability, finer reproduction. 


New MULTIFECT* An economy sheet 
for volume printing. Now, with the new Long- 
Lac fibers, Multifect has added strength, 
better foldability, greater uniformity. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK 


CORPORATION e 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN Kimberly 
Lo | 
eae \ 
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Zenith Territory Shake-up Gives 
New Authority to Regional Managers 


Based on an interview by Lester B. Colby with LEONARD C. TRUESDELL 


Sales Manager, Radio and Television, Zenith Radio Corp. 


Under the revised organization plan, Zenith Radio Corp. 


divides the U. S. into six regions, each under the direction 
of a manager who has a full measure of both sales respon- 
sibility and authority to make and implement decisions. 


Zenith Radio Corp., Chicago, has 
completely reorganized its field sales 
organization. All too often, when a 
major organization takes a radical 
step of this kind one looks for danger 
signals. Usually action along these 
lines indicates a shake-up resulting 
from soft spots in the management, a 
falling off of orders or some other 
deep worry. In the case of Zenith it is 
just the opposite. 

January was the biggest month in 
the 33 years of Zenith’s existence. 
The quarter ended on January 31 
was its best quarter on record. Its 
fiscal year, which will end April 30, 
will break every record for both pro- 
duction and sales. Only the other day 
Zenith announced that it was dis- 
continuing its automobile radio line. 
That was kicking sales of more than 
$20,000,000 a year out of the back 
door. 

Why was this done? To clear pro- 
duction lines for home radio and 
television. It was considered necessary 
if dealers were to be supplied to their 
satisfaction with these items and were 
to be kept happy. 

“Zenith’s organizational change is 
the result of the rapid expansion in 
its volume of business,” says Leonard 
C. Truesdell, sales manager, radio 
and television. “Too, the change is 
the greatest major change the com- 
pany has made since before the war. 
In making it, we are following a 
definite philosophy. This thinking is 
to the effect that our sales force will 
function better if more direct author- 
ity is delegated to our district and 
regional managers. 


‘Under the new setup, the United 
States is divided into six regions with 
a regional manager over each to di- 
rect Zenith sales activities. Then we 
have 12 district managers. These men 
are all old, experienced heads. They 
are veteran Zenith staff men, pro- 
moted on their records. ‘They are 
probably the highest paid regional 
and district managers in the industry. 

“The fact that they are men of 
long established experience and are 
well paid, makes it logical that they 
can be given responsibility and au- 
thority. They are expected to make 
decisions in the field and not come 
running to headquarters for their 
thinking. Radio and television is a 
fast moving business with sharp ups 
and downs and a lot of competitive 
activity, and we believe that it is 
time to cut out as much red tape as 
we can and so speed sales processes.”’ 


No Chance Operations 


Each regional manager, Mr. 
Truesdell further explains, will be 
fully responsible for all operations in 
his field, reporting directly to Mr. 
Truesdell. As he puts it, this cuts out 
a lot of Evans-to-Tinker-to-Chance 
operations. In other words, each dis- 
trict manager becomes (1) an au- 
thorized manager of distribution in 
his area; (2) a complete field sales 
manager with full authority; (3) a 
responsible agent qualified to move 
fast in situations that may develop. 

In order that the regional manager 
may function properly it is recog- 
nized that he must be kept well in- 


formed at all times. Every few days 


each regional manager receives a 
letter telling him the entire story of 
Zenith’s operations as they may affect 
him and his work. He may be told 
that production on certain specified 
models of radio or television are ex- 
ceeding orders booked for shipment 
two months ahead or vice versa; or 
that shipments to dealers are running 
about even with production; or that, 
say, the factory is having trouble in 
getting wood cabinets and so to con- 
centrate on other models. 

Maybe, for example, a shipment of 
an X-number of walnut cabinets, or 
it could be blonde cabinets, has been 
delayed for 30 days or six weeks by 
the supplier. So go easy on these for 
the time being. Or it could be some- 
thing like this: Table model sets, 
because of increased output, are be- 
ginning to pile up in the warehouse. 
Please make efforts to start moving 
them. 

Again, a large department store in 
some major city may report a speeded 
up movement of television sets or 
consoles or table radio sets because of 
some unusual advertising technique 
or sales effort. Such an effort would 
then be explained, with tips on how 
to make it function, plus the sugges- 
tion that the idea be tried out in test 
spots in the area to ascertain its 
worth. 

Special window posters or display 
cards may be in process of making by 
the Zenith factory management. Each 
regional manager will be informed 
as to their use, when they will be 
delivered, and how they are to be 
passed on to the distributor and the 
dealer. Perhaps some new and im- 
proved model is coming out. The 
letter will bring that information. 
Information about matters of policy 
flow through this same channel. 

“Tn all too many organizations the 
man in the field is starved for in- 
formation about what is going on 
back in the home office,” says Mr. 
Truesdell. “We don’t intend for it 
to be that way with Zenith.” 
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To increase your sales in Los Angeles, 


major attention must be given to the spot most 

1 
fertile in people and buying power—the 
f A.B.C. City Zone which accounts for better than 
six out of every ten families, and over 
70 per cent of the total retail sales in this, 
the nation’s third largest and richest market. 

It is in this vital city zone that the 


Herald-Express reaches thousands 


v —- “ = 


upon thousands more families than any 
other daily newspaper—it’s your 


sales making ‘anchor’ medium. 


<u deel nt - EXPRESS 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, INC 
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Look: Don’t Overlook 
Lake County’s 
$242,548,000.00 
Spending Power! 


Not only that - but ours is the 

24th richest U.S.A, county in per- 

family buying income . with 

$5,930 average! Slup up this gravy 
with the 


Waukegan News-Sun 
WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
Covering Lake County 
Like a Blanket 


Do export sales 


Neep “AUDITING”? 


You probably have an excellent Ex- 
port organization just as you have an 
excellent Accounting Department. 
While you annually audit your finan- 
cial department when was the last 
time you “audited” your export 
methods—if ever? 


FOREIGN TRADE GUILD now 
offers an Advisory Service similar to 
that rendered by C.P.A. firms except 
we are concerned with Export Sales. 
In short we analyze every phase of 
your export operations regardless of 
method of distribution and then give 
you detail reports with recommenda- 
tions for increasing your export sales. 


Write today for further details— 
no obligation, 


Foreign Trade Guild 


Export Management Consultants 
11 West 42nd St. © New York 18, N. Y. 
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Regional managers are brought in 
to general headquarters in Chicago 
on an average of once each month. At 
such times any and all questions 
which have built up in their minds 
are threshed out. They are encour- 
aged to talk it out, “so you won't 
have to write a lot of letters.’ The 
district manager is brought in every 
three months for a similar briefing. 

Management believes that the man 


| in the field must know what is going 


on and that he must know what the 
plans are in advance. If he is properly 
informed on all matters and knows 
what targets the company is shooting 
at, then he should be able to work 
effectively with distributors without 
referring too many problems back to 


headquarters in Chicago. 


Definite Job Description 


Regional managers and district 
managers, under the new Zenith sales 
setup, have a definite job description. 
Since they all are old hands with the 
company, they are presumed to be 
saturated with Zenith methods and so 


_ should be able to carry on with a 


minimum of direction. He’s out there 
in the field to work with the dis- 
tributor and, the point is made, if 


_he doesn’t he is wasting time and 
| money. 


To make the duties of each a little 
clearer: 
1. The regional manager works 


| with distributor management on mat- 


ters concerning policy, management 
and organization. 

2. The district manager works 
with distributors on inventories, sales 
objectives, dealer organization and 
merchandising activities. He spends a 


| lot of time with distributor whole- 


sale selling organizations, working 
directly with retailers. 

Under this organizational setup 
the compensation plan has been com- 
pletely revised. Zenith has tried to 
arrive at a proper balance between 
income and men (no gravy train for 
a few). The idea is that the men 
should be paid on_ sales’ values 
(bonuses or commissions). 

“My definition of sales value,” 
Mr. Truesdell explains, “is what re- 
sults from an over-all effective job 
done in the field, a job which in- 
cludes proper merchandising activi- 
ties, proper training of wholesale and 
retail salesmen, and development of 
the right type of dealer organization. 

“Because of this, 40% of the an- 
nual bonus earned by any man, dis- 
trict or regional manager, is deter- 
mined by the development job he 
does in the field and 60% by his sales 
volume. This builds a sounder pro- 
gram and one that assures you of a 


continued volume of business because 
you have developed the elements that 
create good business and sales vol- 
ume.” 

Zenith supplies each regional and 
district manager with a breakdown 
covering in detail each distributor in 
his territory by types of products. to 
make sure that every one is doing iis 
proper share of business with each of 
them such as table models, portab'cs, 
combinations, etc. The breakdown by 
classification is compared with what 


he should sell. (Here’s where SAEs] 


MANAGEMENT’s Survey of Buying 
Power comes in.) 

Guideposts, or perhaps one should 
say measurements, are set up: 

1. Following a formula which has 
been worked out, based on buying 
power and other factors, management 
arrives at an anticipated volume for 
the year. 

2. Then, taking in seasonal changes 
and any other known factors which 
can affect business at certain times 
during the year, the anticipated 
month-by-month volume is charted. 

3. After that the anticipated sales 
are broken down by product classifi- 
cations to keep the flow of items and 
models in balance so that one will not 
pile up in the warehouses while others 
are in shortage. 

4. Each distributor is given a 
quota for each month and _ checks 
against his sales make a continuing 
picture of his performance. 

5. The distributor sends in his 
orders 60 days in advance; that is, 
goods scheduled for March delivery 
are ordered in January. 


What's Par? 


As soon as orders come in checks 
are made against the quota for each 
type of classification. Findings are 
sent to the district manager. He can 
then sit down with the distributor to 
determine where to put in the selling 
effort so that each classification can 
be brought up to par. 

Paper work for this handling has 
been so streamlined, points out M 
Truesdell, that one man, his secre- 
tary and one clerk can handle i 
This means that accounting, filing 
and red tape have been reduced to 
minimum. 

In radio, allocations are based on 
the index of buying power potenti! 
of SALES MANAGEMENT’s Survey «f 
Buying Power, after checking ma~- 
ket by market and county by count». 
Television quotas, at this stage, must 
be adjusted more or less arbitraril’. 
Because of spotty broadcasting and 
programming, no practical measurinz 
stick has been devised. 
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YANKEE FOOD MERCHANT 


; : | Tabloid Newspaper of the NEW ENGLAND Food Market 


nal Js Read by the 


uld ° ° ° 
14,000 Leading Independent and Chain Grocers in New England 
has 
ing 
ent 
7 Who Do 
ges 
rch 91 Percent of the Total Sales* 
nes 
ted 
1. YANKEE FOOD MERCHANT in a NEW size, with a NEW format— 
7 with NEW features—with a NEW type of news presentation and 
ind interpretation—gives the New England market for the first time 
: complete news and market coverage. 
ke *Study by A. C. Nielsen Co. reports 60 percent of grocery stores do 95 percent of the business. 


Yankee Food Merchant is read by 53 percent of the New England grocers. 


‘|| YANKEE FOOD MERCHANT 


Tabloid Newspaper of the New England Food Market 
ks 376 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
COpley 7-3487 


a NEW YORK, 386 Fourth Ave., LExington 2-1760 CHICAGO, 333 N. Michigan Ave., STate 2-1266 
te | PACIFIC COAST, Richard S. Railton, Monadnock Building, San Francisco, GArfield 1-5426 
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In the NEW ENGLAND MARKET 


GROCER- 
GRAPHIC 


PUBLICATION In the NEW YORK MARKET 


NEW JERSEY'S FOURTH LARGEST MARKET 


JUICY MELON? 


Bayonne residents spend $292.00* per person 
annually for food—36% more than the national 
average of $214.00. Get your share of this 
important market by advertising in The 
Bayonne Times. 


*Source Sales Management 
THE BAYONNE TIMES 
NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 


BOGNER & MARTIN 
228 N. LaSalle St., 


295 Madison Ave., N.Y. Chicago 


For real comfort 


MOTEL HOTEL j 


“Lennox ‘Maufair | 


ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 


Radio in every room 


. 

@ Noiseproofed throughout 
e Finest foods 

e Garage facilities 


Teletype: ; 
SL-139 | 
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Aa PRODUCT PHOTOGRAPHED, ' 


eee 1631 West st doth St 


ta hofoaraphers New York 19, WY. 


DELIVER WHAT WE ADVERTISE 


U.S.A.'s LARGEST REPRODUCTION HOUSE 


WE MATCH YOUR ORIGINAL TO A 


When Do Outside Men 


Come Under Overtime? 


lf they write up orders they're probably exempt. But if their 
jobs stop with putting up displays and answering questions, 


they're subject to regulations of Fair Labor Standards Act. 


Outside salesmen, but not promo- 
tion men, are exempt from the over- 
time requirements of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. Distinguishing _ be- 
tween them is the sorry task not only 


of sales managers but also of the 
Labor Department. As its officials 


are pressed to trace the hazy border- 
line and to decide whether this or 
that person doing such-and-such work 
is promoter or salesman, they tend to 
despair of mere words, falling back 
on shrugged shoulders sad expletives. 
The Department recently pub- 
lished an “Explanatory Bulletin, 
Regulations Part 541,” which the 
writers first hopefully believed would 
answer sales managers’ questions be- 
fore they were asked. There is some 
evidence that the Bulletin is read; 
that is, the letters asking what it 
means. And questions not inspired by 
the Bulletin still come in, just as 
urgent and bewildering as before. 
The Bulletin provides several illus- 
trative examples of exemption and 
non-exemption, taken “from life.” A 
manufacturer who sells through job- 
bers has a representative going about 
among retailers, praising the product, 
putting up displays, removing spoiled 
stock. His work falls under overtime 
rules. To be exempt, he must make, 
or try to make, sales. If it is some- 
body else who follows the trails he 
blazes and who gets the signatures, 
that somebody else, not he, is exempt. 


It's Not "Who" Delivers 


It is not a question of who delivers 
the product. The Department had 
the case of a manufacturer’s man who 
took orders, which he passed along to 
the jobber. This final detail of 
writing the order clinched the mat- 
ter: He was a salesman and not a 
promotion man. To emphasize the 
point, the explanatory bulletin gives 
a complimentary case: Another manu- 
facturer’s man who did the talking, 
showed samples and answered ques- 
tions about them. He was accom- 
panied by a jobber’s salesman who, 
at the appropriate moment, handed 
the order blank to the customer. Here 


again, only the jobber’s, and not the 
manufacturer's man was exempt. 

“The order in this instance,” the 
Bulletin explains, “is taken by the 
jobber’s salesman after the manufac- 
turer’s representative has done the 
preliminary work, which may _in- 
clude arranging stock, putting up a 
display or poster, and talking to the 
retailer for the purpose of getting 
him to place an order for the product 
with the jobber’s salesman.” 


The Test So Far... 


So far, the test has been the pocket 
in which the order blanks are hidden. 
But suppose that the manufacturer’s 
representative (perhaps because he 
considered the jobber’s salesman lax 
in his duties) also signed up the sale. 
Even that would not make him a 
salesman. 

“Moreover, even if in a particular 
instance the sale is consummated by 
the manufacturer’s representative, it 
is necessary to examine the nature of 
the work performed by the repre- 
sentative to determine whether his 
promotional activities are directed 
toward paving the way for his own 
present or future sales, or whether 
they are intended to stimulate the 
present and future sales of the jobber 
salesman. If his work is related to his 
own sales, it would be exempt work. 
If it is directed toward stimulating 
sales by the jobber’s representative, it 


must be considered non - exempt 
work,” 
Some promotion men are in fact 


executives and so exempt from over- 
time rules. You cannot claim such 
an exemption unless the Department’s 
definition of “executive” applies. It 
includes, among other things, a 
salary of $55 a week or more, power 
to hire and fire, etc. In general, how- 
ever, exemptions for executives are 
another story. 

In the cases just listed you had 
three representatives of manufactur- 
ers who sold through jobbers. One 
did not take the jobber’s man along. 
He was exempt. The other two did 
take him along. Neither one was 


Lond 
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Sell by SIGHT 


ACTION 
in over 14.000 movie thea 


The selling power of television is up in lights. And we’re glad of it, 


* 


= 


because Spot Movie ads in theatres offer you all the selling 
power of television— plus color—plus a nation-wide audience — 


plus low cost. 


Spot Movie ads sell by sight, by sound, by action, in color 
or black and white. They’re like a “short subject” 
in the theatre’s regular program. They get virtually 


100% attention of a relaxed, receptive audience. 


You can use Spot Movie ads in more than 14,000 theatres across 
the country...in selected markets...even in selected neighborhoods. 
And you can use the same films on your television programs. 


The average, across-the-country cost of spot movie ads is very low. 


In no other medium can you buy so much selling power 
for so little. Get all the facts today from one of the 


Movie Advertising Bureau offices listed below. 


e Advertising Bureau 


“~\ae Member Companies: United Film Service, Inc. * Motion Picture Adv. Service Co., Ine. 


NATIONAL OFFICES 
CHICAGO ° NEW ORLEANS ° KANSAS CITY ° CLEVELAND « SAN FRANCISCO 
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exempt, in each case the non-exemp- 
tion being for a different reason. Two 
tests emerged, one bearing on who 
wrote the order and the other on who 
would get credit for the sale. 

It is easy to imagine—and often 
one does not have to imagine at all— 
countless variations of this sort of 
thing. Suppose the covered manufac- 
turer's man received an overriding 
commission on the sales credited to 
the jobber’s salesman? Could this 
overriding commission, if it provided 
an exemption, be pared down to 
something less than what otherwise 


FASTEST WAY TO MOve @ 


There’s a new high speed method for moving food | 


would be the required overtime pay? 


To these and other questions that 
suggest themselves, an official sug- 
gested this blanket answer: When in 
doubt, do not claim the exemption. 
If you do claim it, you might be 


sued later on. 


In the cases given, the Department 
ruled on behalf of the employe. It 
does not always do so. Over the 
past several years, there has been a 
boom in record keeping. Sometimes 
salesmen complain about the amount 
of reporting they must do. The work, 


however, is exempt. 


from grocers’ shelves to consumers’ tables in Los | 
Angeles! And like all else that’s new and different 


in newspaperdom in Los Angeles, this new food sell- | 
ing fast-express is part of THE MIRROR, the excit- 

ing newspaper that is setting the pace for action and 
growth in the west’s greatest market! 


THE MIRROR’s information-full Thursday Food 
Section has hit the jackpot with grocers, jobbers, 
food manufacturers and housewives alike. The | 
women like its down-to-earth menus and recipes, its 
suggestions for keeping food budgets in line. And 
everybody who sells food likes the day it mentions 


brand names, makes every ad look like a b-i-g ad | 


. . and most of all the way it sells, sells, sells! 


Ask any O & O man about this MIRROR Thurs- 


day Food Section—or drop us a note and we'll send 


you a copy! 


In Los Angeles 


you'll look BIGGER in... 


Represented by 

O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
NEW YORK DETROIT 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


VIRGIL PINKLEY, 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER 


“Work performed incidental t 
and in conjunction with the employe’: 
own outside sales or solicitations 
would include, among other things 
the writing of his sales reports, the 
revision of his own catalog, the 
planning of his itinerary and _at- 
tendance at sales conferences.” 

This paragraph is merely the De- 
partment’s statement of the law. Ii 
in fact the salesmen do complain 
about additional work, undertaken, 
let’s say, to refute on a cost basis an 
allegation by the Federal Trade 
Commission, it may be wiser never- 
theless to meet the complaint with 
extra money. That is a matter of 
handling people, not law. 

Among various obscurities in the 
regulations, it is the distinction be- 
tween promotion men and salesmen 
that puzzles people most. On other 
things there’s reasonable clarity. 
Take this point: Only outside sales- 
men are exempt. That rule covers 
salesmen who do their selling outside 
their employers’ offices or showrooms. 
In practice, salesmen operate from 
hotel sample rooms, whose rent is 
paid by the employer. The sample 
room “should not be considered as 
his employer’s place of business,” the 
Bulletin bluntly states. 

It is important to remember that 
men are not exempt while they are 
being trained. Even if they accom- 
pany more experienced salesmen, 
sometimes pitching in to make the 
sale, they must be given the benefit 
of the law. At some point, it is hard 
to tell whether they are still being 
trained or are actually on the job. 
It is considered better, and safer, not 
to split hairs. 

It is not widely realized that men 
who are hired “primarily” to teach 
people to sell are not classed as sales- 
men. This one is awkward because 
many instructors teach by demon- 
strating. The Department here bases 
its distinction on the word, “primar- 
ily’: What is he “primarily” hired 
for. How you tell is still to be 
ruled on. 


"The telephone—local and 
distance—is one of the sales- 
man's handiest aids in anni- 
hilating time and space and 
keeping alive the warmth and 
cheer of the human voice.” 


“How to Make More Sales" 
by Harry Simmons 
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| DEALERS THIS Z QUESTION.” 


a WHAT FARM PUBLICATION 
L OUR ADVERTISING MAKE 
THE MOST SALES : 
FOR YOU?” 


nee 


Dealers are in the ke iti ) 
sia y position between yo 
prise Why not ask them which oc 
a agile nai will do your best selling job for 
poles ase their judgment on what they hear: 
ana customers and prospects... and on wh 
: the movement of goods. What they have . 


say about you : 
your choice of media i 
al ceil edia is worth listening to. 


.. MIDWEST 


you MAKE IT. 
FARM PAPER UNIT WILL 
@ PAY THE COSTS 


2” You ask the question, 
your own conclusions. 


FREE SURVEY 


ing to lose, every- 


“IN| WHAT FARM weigh th 
We'll repay you your 


MOST SALES FOR YOU 


e answers, draw 
out-of-pocket costs. 


Here's a challenge! You have noth 


thing to gain. Ask your dealers, 
PUBLICATION WILL OUR ADVERTISING MAKE THE 


A SURE WAY TO GET DEALERS 
INTERESTED IN YOUR ADVERTISING 


Asking your dealers this question has an important bonus 
value—it will give them a sense of participation in your plan- 
ning—and it’s bound to make them more aware of your cur- 
rent advertising and what it is doing to make sales for them. 


Midwest representative. 250 Park Avenue, New York... 
Street, Chicago - - - 542 New Center _ Russ Building, 


_ 1324 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles. 


Call your local Midwest offices at: 
59 East Madison Building, Detroit . - 
San Francisco - - 


YOUR MIDWEST MARKET... 


ey MIDWEST 27” UNIT 


¥ 


> es Prue ARIME| = 
wes uf Tomek P a “ 


Co 


NEBRASKA FA 
* 
MER «+ PRAIRIE FARMER + THE FARMER 
« WALLACES' 
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“Pitt Consol” Starts to Regain 
Markets with “Distilled Coal’ 


Biggest soft coal producer sells 300,000 tons of new smoke- 
less, standardized, price-competitive "Disco" in Pittsburgh 
in only one year. Company starts to map wider program to 
curb inroads of oil, gas and electricity, increase coal usage. 


QISTILLED 
LOAL 


Theres No Other Smokeless Fuel 


What is H/IL/? 
WISLH is cool Mle with 
the smoke ., token out.. 
1t comes in light, briquette- 
like batts @® and can 
be bought both in bulk 7~ 
and in bags * .... It's 
the finest smokeless fuel 
you can buy for furnace 
dae = or fireplace. <3 


Lie MISCO! 


* Burns Cleaner 
* Uniform, Healthful Heat 
* Less Furnace Attention 


* No Special Grates 


Ondo fiom, Youn Fuels Mevchaaty 


BY BAG or BULK 


BILLA in monetectured by the DISCO COMPANY, Subsidiery of PITTSBURGH CONSOLIDATION COAL CO.. Pittsburgh. Pe. 


DISCO TELLS ITS STORY: The advantages of the new fuel 


were emphasized in intensive advertising and sales campaigns. 


When the United Mine Workers 
get back to steady work again, and 
give the coal producers a chance to 
put into effect plans they already have 
for all-out competition against oil, gas 
and electricity, they may find there’s 
livelihood in those pits yet. 

Laboratories are hard at work on 
improved types and new uses for 


coal, and sales forces are ready to 
market their findings. 

For instance, Pittsburgh Consolida- 
tion Coal Co., largest soft coal pro- 
ducer, will be offering to millions of 
homes a carbonized lump product 
made of mine sweepings, called Disco. 
The product is manufactured by 
Disco Co., a subsidiary. 


Among other advantages, Disc 
will provide the opportunity to sel! 
an entire mine at a profit. In additio: 
to keeping present domestic coal use: 
from converting to other fuels, 
might even cause some of the others 
to swing over to coal. 

Pitt Consol claims that Disco is 
“cleaner than anthracite” and is both 
smokeless and standardized. It is 
being sold at prices competitive with 
other fuels. 

Among other advantages are that 
it fires as fast as soft coal (Pitt Con- 
sol does not call it “coal,” but a 
“fuel” ) ; burns with a radiant flame 
(cheerful in fireplaces); requires 
small draft and does not crumble 
easily (lasts longer); and can be 
bought and burned in 12- and 25- 
pound cellophane sacks. (Just toss 
the whole sack into the grate—wear- 
ing white gloves, if you feel like 
proving anything. ) 


Developed in Mid-'30's 


Disco was first developed by Pitt 
Consol in the mid-’30’s, under Joseph 
H. Pursglove, vice-president of re- 
search, and was produced in a pilot 
plant of 50,000 to 70,000 tons annual 
capacity. The name is an abbrevi- 
ated combination of “distilled coal.” 

Since the war its progress has de- 
veloped more _ rapidly—coinciding 
with the current five-year program 
to eliminate smoke from Pittsburgh 
(pop. 700,000) and then from al! 
Alleghany County (pop. 1,800,000, 
minus Pittsburgh.) Larger and small- 
er industrial plants and commercial! 
establishments, in order, are being de- 
smoked first, and then homes. Disco 
is a home fuel, and at first it was sold 
only for fireplaces. 

Last April, Pitt Consol put into 
operation the first full-scale Disco 
plant, completely automatic, with ; 
capacity of 300,000 tons annually 
Because the product was still largel: 
untried, even in the Pittsburgh mar 
ket, George H. Love, president, an 
Harry S. Matthews, Jr., vice-presi 
dent of sales, developed an intensiv: 
advertising and sales campaign for i 
there. 

About 35% of the advertisin; 
budget was allocated to newspapers 
35% to radio, and 15% each to ca’ 
cards, point of sale and to a wid¢ 
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Six hundred and ninety-two thousand 

(39%) of Michigan’s 1,774,800* families, 
| live and spend their money in the 
: E EIGHT BOOTH MICHIGAN NEWS- 
n PAPER MARKETS! 


Four out of SEVEN of Michigan’s high-volume markets are BOOTH MARKETS.* 


) Of Michigan’s $8,772,105,000 EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME,* an estimated 
THREE AND A HALF BILLION DOLLARS is spent in BOOTH MARKETS. 


The BOOTH MICHIGAN MARKET means big business to any advertiser. You 
can ship to it easily and sales-promote it with minimum cost. BOOTH DEALER 

-_— MERCHANDISING SERVICE adds a valuable bonus to your investment. Total 
BOOTH NEWSPAPER circulation is 387,331. 


For further specific facts on how the EIGHT BOOTH NEWSPAPERS cover this 
big market, call— 


i The John E. Lutz Co., 435 N. Michigan Ave., A. H. Kuch, 110 E. 42nd Street, 
Chicago 11, Superior 7-4680 New York City 17, Murray Hill 6-7232 


* Sales Management 1949 Survey of Buying Power 


GRAND RAPIDS PRESS - FLINT JOURNAL - KALAMAZOO GAZETTE - SAGINAW NEWS 
JACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT - MUSKEGON CHRONICLE - BAY CITY TIMES - ANN ARBOR NEWS 
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variety of promotion material, which 
included leaflets, bumper cards for 
trucks, and pile cards, with the 
dealer’s name and telephone number 
and the price per ton sticking out of 
piles of Disco. 

The advertising campaign, through 
Walker & Downing Co., broke with 
full pages in Pittsburgh newspapers 
and chain breaks and one-minute an- 
nouncements on radio stations. 

Like people in other cities, Pitts- 
burghers are hard to persuade to buy 
their winter’s fuel supply during the 
summer. The initial advertising and 


0 


ra 
World’s Rubber 


promotion material emphasized a 
special price to make it worthwhile. 
Varying with the season, Disco sold 
last year from $13.50 to $17.50 a ton. 
As it proved, however, the special 
price incentive was hardly necessary. 
Neither was heavy advertising, nor 
much of the promotion material. Con- 
sumer demand began to pile up. Fre- 
quency of the radio spots was reduced 
and newspaper advertisements were 
cut to four inches on two columns. 
Pitt Consol had planned to run, at 
most, only six of the seven units of 
the new automatic plant, with one 


Capital 


»-. and the 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


Exclusive 


LONE 


0 F 


A rich zone with an Effective Buying Income ex- 
ceeding 800 million dollars. 


INFLUENCE 


To intelligently sell 


this vast market, you must use Akron’s ONLY daily 


Akron 


AT NALLY 


and Sunday newspaper. 


EY 


ALL 


Remember 


‘ AKRON BUSINESS IS LOCAL. 


BEACON JOURNAL 


JOHN S KNIGHT. PUBLISHER 


STORY BROOK 


unit at a time down in sequence for 
repairs. But part of the time all sever 
units were operating. 

When John L. Lewis declared : 
coal miners’ “holiday” on Decembei 
1, the Pitt Consol people are said t 
have been “glad” of it—at least as 
far as Disco was concerned. The com- 
pany figured it then had six weeks’ 
supply of raw coal and three months 
supply of sweepings for Disco. Disco 
used up its available raw material in 
four weeks. By March 1, 300,000 
tons had been sold. 

With mechanical additions the 
company can expand output of its 
present plant about 25%. The open- 
ing of other plants will depend in 
part on labor stability. 

Because of limited supply Pitt Con- 
sol restricted the number of dealers 
in Pittsburgh, and it did not go in for 
dealer cooperative advertising. Among 
those signed—but without special 
concessions—was Pitt Consol’s afhli- 
ated Champion Coal Co., the largest 
fuel dealer in the city. Because the 
new product took a bit of explaining 
20 Pitt Consol salesmen have been 
working with dealers on it. A trade 
paper campaign coincided with the 
launching of the consumer program. 

In its marketing area throughout 
the Great Lakes states, the company 
employs about 150 salesmen, working 


"Always remember that every 
office boy and stenographer, 
no less than your solicitors, are 
public relationists and as such 
are avenues for bringing new 
business and holding old busi- 
ness." 


“Adventures in Advertising” 
by John Orr Young 


out of a dozen offices. In a few years 
most of them may be telling the Disco 
story. 

Pitt Consol plans first to blanket 
Alleghany County, then the Youngs- 
town and Erie areas, and then Buf- 


falo, Cleveland, and Detroit. Pro- 
ducing rights to Disco probably will 
be licensed not only to other bitumin- 
ous or soft coal operators but to pro- 
ducers of Pocohontas “‘semi-soft”’ coal 
in the West Virginia area. 
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New Books for Marketing Men 


ooks reviewed or mentioned in_ this 
olumn are not available from SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT. Please order from your book 
tore or direct from the publisher. 


Shopping Centers and Street Frontage. 
sy Howard Whipple Green. Published by 
leveland Real Property Inventory, 1001 
furon Road, Cleveland, 15. Price, $10.00. 


This is the 1949 edition, part three of 
eport 26, of the study made annually by 
the Cleveland Real Property Inventory 
f Greater Cleveland. The report pre- 
ents the 259 shopping centers of the area, 
classified by size and importance. It also 
shows the number of retail stores and 
service establishments by type in each of 
these shopping centers. The report shows 
the use of all street frontage on 17 prin- 
cipal thoroughfares during the period 
from 1934 to 1948. 


Domestic Engineering, Market Possibil- 
ities by States. Published and prepared 
by Domestic Engineering Publications, 
1801 Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Price: to 
manufacturers in the field and their ad- 
vertising agency, free; others, $2.50. 


This annual study has been enlarged 
from its previous six pages to 20. It con- 
tains market data never before available 
in one place. for the plumbing and heat- 
ing, air-conditioning and _ refrigeration, 
kitchen and laundry appliance industries. 
The book is well illustrated with line 
drawings and makes heavy use of charts, 
graphs and tables. 


Quality Control in Industry. Published 
by Business Information Bureau, Cleve- 
land Public Library. Price, 10c. 


Thig is a list of current sources for 
articles on what quality is, why quality 
control is emphasized today, statistical 
methods of quality control, administration 
of a statistical quality control program, 
ind reading lists on the subject, published 
'y universities and professional associa- 
tions and others. 


lf you have} YOUNG 
ideas... Read 


COSMOPOLITAN 


lf you're selling people 


with ideas... 
Buy COSMOPOLITAN 


America’s Most Exciting Magazine 
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What to Look for in Selecting Sales 
Personnel. By Verne Steward. Published 
by Verne Steward & Associates, P. O. Box 
226, South Gate, Calif. Prices: single 
copies, $2.00, with reduced prices for 
larger orders above nine. 


This 32-page manual was prepared to 
help employers of sales personnel improve 
their interviews, investigations and judg- 
ment ratings in hiring procedure. Basic 
principles are illustrated by 170 favorable 
clues and danger signs. The purpose of 


the manual is to supplement other ma- 


terials used in a guide to hiring. 


Cycles in Industrial Production: Gen- 
eral Electric Company. The Six-Year 
Rhythm in Orders Received. By Edward 
R. Dewey. Published by Foundation For 
The Study of Cycles, Riverside, Conn. 
Price, $2.00. 

Through the cooperation of G-E, fig- 
ures on that company’s orders as far 
back as 1893 have been used to study 
fluctuations in industry rhythms. The 
study proves that such cycles are reason- 
ably regular and predictable. The G-E 
figures show, for the entire period, a very 
important six-year cycle. 


Worcester’s Wondrous Twins: High Buying Power and Intensive Newspaper Coverage 


WHEN DO WE " ' 
a Ss A ‘ t ) 
GET QUR TURN) > CPM, ll MU Ir | 


ee 


\ \ 


(CK 


N added four pages 
or a total of nine new 
strips has swelled an 
already avid reader 
interest in the Sunday 
Telegram comics. Today 
the populace of the major 


market of Worcester pores over 


the 12 pages in this comic section. Your advertisement 


in this location stands to receive stronger attention than ever. 


Sunday Telegram circulation in excess of 100,000 
Daily Telegram and Gazette circulation in excess of 140,000 


th: TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


GeorGeE F BooTtn Pubiishes- 
MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, INC., NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


OWNERS of RADIO STATION WTAG 
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for =<! 
= look bene wing ne 
he | wmeLnihe 


Johnny dump” nd : methine 


nks 
jJonnny thin ; 
Actually: © 
% want. 


askin g 


doest 


LESSONS FOR SMALL FRY: Published by Seiberling as a 
contribution to the Child Safety Campaign of the National 
Safety Council, this illustrated quiz book deals with most 
of the common causes of accidents to children. Samples of 


Printed Pieces With 
A Goodwill Mission 


Out of the deepening consciousness of the importance of good 
public relations is coming a steady stream of booklets of use, 
value and educational function. What distinguishes them is their 
unselfish, service character. Most of them do nothing to “sell” 
the sponsoring company, except by indirection. 

Of the samples treated on these pages, one is a safety book 
for children, sponsored by Seiberling Rubber Co. One booklet 
deals with good telephone manners (New York Telephone 
Co.) ; another with good elevator manners (Otis Elevator Co.). 
“We Drivers,” distributed by General Motors, talks of safety, 
comfort and pleasure in driving, with the accent on safety. The 
remaining three are career booklets, two in the automotive field 
(General Motors), one in the building industry (Johns- 
Manville). 

While there is no way to measure the values created by 
goodwill literature of this kind, public relations men point to 
the long life many of them enjoy, as evidence of public apprecia- 
tion. The “We Drivers” booklet, for example, is now in its 
eighth printing. The trend to such projects-in-the-public-interest 


is in tune with the philosophy that business has social as well as 
economic responsibilities. 


Quote from introduction: "Each year thousands of young- 
sters are robbed of their fun, by doing things that are not 
safe. They have accidents. Many of these boys and girls did 
not know what they did wrong—until too late. But you can 
the subject matter (one problem to a page): playing in know! Just read these pages. . 


driveways, walking on railroad tracks, playing with matches. do not just happen. You'll see how accidents are caused!" 


Harry Hitch 


pain. Can you tell him? 
He is not watching the rood 


He isd 


rizing with ¢ nly one hand 


Inswer: He is 


rease 


only with one bane 
ender the wheels of ca 
street cars or 


Don't “hateh”’ rides 


. you'll see why accidents 


Answering by nam quicker—sa 


FOR ALL BUSINESS FOLKS: Hundreds of 
New York firms have distributed to members 
of their business families the New York 
Telephone Company's booklet called "You 

. Your Telephone . . . and Our Custom- 
ers.’ Above, a typical page. Copy gives 
brief treatment to such subjects as Answer 
Promptly, Speak Clearly, Identify Yourself, 
Screening Calls, Explain Delays, Make 
Friends for Our Company. Quote from in- 
troduction: "While most of us are naturally 
courteous in face-to-face business contacts, 
we can often miss a good bet to win 
friends by failing to show the same cour- 
tesies in telephone conversations” 


Harry does not know what he is doing 
that may soon cause him to cry with 


hitcheme” uo ride. which ts wrong for more 
one than the ‘ 
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j LONG RANGE OBJECTIVE: Without a constant influx of young blood, industries go stagnant, 
find themselves without sufficient qualified tnan-power. Many associations and individual companies 
are, therefore, beginning to offer schools and colleges vocational guidance helps which tell what 
kinds of jobs are available and what qualifications are necessary for holding them. Johns-Manville's 
New Career Opportunities in the Building industry” is an excellent example of such aid. One of its 
most interesting features is “A Suggested Formula for Analyzing a Contemplated Career" which helps 
compare the advantages of a career in the building industry with a career in any other field. 


asesphiom, 


i | \ SUGGESTED FORMULA 


for analyzing a contemplated career 


Here are fifteen important questions a student contemplating college should ask 
: und answer before finally choosing a field of endeavor in which to build a career 
. This chart may be used in connection with any industry, profession or life wu ork the 
tudent may be considering. Fill in the proposed field in the space provided and 
grade: (E)—excellent, (A)—average; or (P)—poor. Then compare and grade the 


building industry in the right hand column after reading the designating page ” ” — a a Leas: 
FIFLD INDUSTRY 
GRADES GRADES 
I. Is there a universal need and desire for the products and services of this industry? 
(See Page 13) pcaacoqileaail 
il. Is the industry growing and will it continue to grow? How does the potential in 


dollar volume measure up to other careers? (See Page 13) 


Wi. How much personal competition will 1 encounter im this field? Wii I have to 
“break my neck” to succeed? (See Page 14)... . 


” money t pract rier get 


1S, 


AMERICA ON WHEELS: General Motors has sponsored several booklets describing career op- 
portunities in the automotive world (not just in GM). The booklets differ slightly in approach 
and age-level appeal. Especially newsworthy is “Automotive Jobs in Yourtown, U. S. A.," handled 
in narrative style, and held together by the thread of a visit two high school boys pay to the 
owner of a motor sales establishment. The executive tells the boys of the kinds of jobs in all 
types of automotive organizations, and analyzes the requirements. Also distributed by GM: the 
: now-famous "We Drivers" booklet aimed at improving the public's shockingly bad motoring 
. manners. "Should be required reading for everyone who drives” said many an editorial based on it. 


AS OTHERS 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


260 ELEVENTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


FACE THE GATE, PLEASE: Otis 
Elevator Co. surveyed people's 
gripes about elevators, made 
them into a little booklet de- 
signed to encourage good stand- 
ards of courtesy among elevator- 
riders. Quote: "It always burns 
me up when the fellow way in 
the back of a crowded car wants 
to get off at the second floor. 
Why didn't he stand near the 
front of the car when he got on?” 


Selling Overseas: 
A Look At IH's 
Sales Set-Up 


OBSOLETE POWER: Among the most concerned at 
this field demonstration in Denmark of the McCormick 
International Farmall 


Cub were the two horses. 


Based on an interview 
by Lester B. Colby with 
E. M. RYAN, 


Director of Foreign Operations, 
International Harvester Co. 


FRENCH DRIVEWAY: Promotion and showmanship always have a place in the sales 
field, whether in France or in the United States where mass delivery is a familiar 
stunt. This driveaway was staged by McCormick International at Dijon, France. 


Outside the English-speaking orbit, International Harvester Quite a few years ago he was 

; : . transferred to South Africa. One day, 

grafts American methods on native practices. Mr. Ryan while driving through a wide stretch 

. . ‘ i. ae of semi-arid country, he passed a 

sets down six points for long range goodwill-building. field which a native was plowing with 
a team of six oxen. 

The plow, he noted, was an Inter- 


International Harvester Co. Chi- er’s antecedents was established in national Harvester plow and it was 
cago, probably has one of the largest 1851 when Cyrus McCormick took not doing a good job. He got out of 
and most closely knit overseas organ- his reapers to London and Paris to his car, examined the plow and found 
izations in the world: through a demonstrate them before government that it needed adjustments. For the 
trained group of Foreign Operations officials and large land owners. This next 20 minutes or so he followed the 
specialists, and its marketing outlet, merchandising technique sold goods native, stopping him several times to 
the International Harvester Export and it has expanded ever since. To- adjust this and fix that. Soon the 
Co., Harvester is doing business to- day, International Harvester covers plow turned a neat, straight furrow. 
day in some 84 countries around the the world with 18 foreign subsidi- About this time a man on horse- 
world. Its salesmen run the gamut aries, 7 factories, 3 twine mills, and back rode up. The man was a big 
of every race, creed and nationality. 55 branches of affiliates. fellow, a Boer—apparently mad clear 
At the helm of this far-flung organ- “What is the first advice you would through and evidently the owner of 
ization stands E, M. Ryan, director give to a salesman about to go into a the land and the plow. “I never saw 
of Foreign Operations, assisted by foreign land to sell American goods ?” an angrier look on a man’s face,” Mr. 
four director generals. we asked Mr. Ryan. He told this Ryan recalls, ‘‘and I decided I had to 

The overseas business of Harvest- story to illustrate his reply: say something and quickly.” What he 
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INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL CONSTRUCCION 


how 


is helping 
164 U.S. firms 
cash in on the 


$ 160,000,000 


There’s a big demand for U.S. construction and min- 
ing equipment and machinery in Latin America right 
now and plenty of room for growth within the next 
ten years. Estimates indicate that this year alone pur- 
chases will represent 36% of the total U. S. exports 
of this type sold abroad — all backed up with dollars. 

To reach economically the right people who make 
the buying decisions in this important market is the 
job of an audited business publication. 164 U.S. 
manufacturers have currently selected Ingenieria In- 
ternacional CONSTRUCCION to carry their sales 


message. They know readers who pay money for a 


construction market 


in Latin America 


business magazine have declared their interest in 
. that audited 


reports from the Audit Bureau of Circulations pro- 


editorial and advertising content . . 
vide the true yardstick of advert: .i1g evaluation. 

If you want to develop your export sales of con- 
struction and mining equipment in this big Latin 
American .market call your local McGraw-Hill repre- 
sentative. He will give you full information and re- 
ports on how Ingenieria Internacional CONSTRUC- 
CION reaches your best customers. Or, if you wish, 
write McGraw-Hill International Ccrp., 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 18, New Yerk. 


@ In Export, Only MeGraw-Hill International Publications Give You... 


e ABC Audited Circulation... 

you know who is reading your sales mes- 
sage and where they are located in your 
export market. 


@ A Perfect Climate for Selling... 
audits of paid subscriptions and renew- 
als show vitality and interest of readers. 


@ Experience in World Business... 
counselling, research, translations, mer- 
chandising are available to all manu- 
facturers, 


World-Wide Headquarters 


INTERNATIONAL CORP. 


McGRAW-HILL 


BRANCH OFFICES — Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, Washington, Buenos Aires, London, Rio de Janeiro, Mexico City, Frankfurt, Paris, Bombay, Melbourne, Tokyo 


for Business Information 
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“IT am an 


said was, 
the International 
Chicago, 
of our products.” 

Instantly the man’s frown melted. 


American, with 
Harvester Co., 
and this implement is one 


“Oh,” he replied, “I thought you 
were a Roineck.” (“Roineck” is a 
term, not complimentary, applied to 


I-nglishmen by the Boers. It means 
red neck.) 

Mr. Ryan then pointed out the 
crooked, broken, irregular furrows 
and the transition to a straight, clean 
furrow. He said that as an Interna- 
tional Harvester man he was inter- 


ested in the best possible performance 


NOW AT LAST! 
A Salesman’s Case 
Guaranteed 
for 5 Years! 


Here’s news that means you can save money 
on business cases—up to 50% savings! Amaz- 
ing new TUFIDE looks like leather, feels like 


leather, outwears leather... TUFIDE makes 
the most durable business cases and luggage 
ever developed—they’re unconditionally guar- 
anteed for five years. Your dealer has a com- 
plete selection of Stebco portfolios, ring bind- 
ers, brief bags, and luggage to match—in 
TUFIDE, (andin many quality leathers, too). 


° 

Cufide Famous companies like: 
= General Electric Co. 

BUSINESS U.S. Fidelity & 

Guaranty Co 

CASES B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Allis Chalmers Co. 
$ 5 0 and many others | 

iow ae areusing TUFIDE. 
as 


SEND FOR FREE FACTS! 


PAPE GE GP EP EF OS SOS SOanes 


{ STEBCO PRODUCTS, Dept. A-5, 

§ 1401 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, Ill. 
Please rush details about amazing new, 

: TUFIDE without obligation. 

1 Name 

; Company. 

! Company Address 


I City & Zone _State___ 
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of all IH machines and equipment. 
“A friendly relationship started that 
lasted as long as I remained in South 
Africa,” says Mr. Ryan. “This came 
to mean a lot to the company sales- 
wise because the man was a large and 
influential landowner.” 

Mr. Ryan gives this advice to any 
salesman going abroad: 


|. Get to know the people with 
whom you seek to do business. Never 
brag about the big buildings, great 
cities, fine roads, millions of automo- 
biles, and vast wealth of the U. S. 
Boasting hurts the pride of those who 
live in countries having less. It is 
bad practice. 

2. Find out all the good things 
about the people and their country. 
Speak of these things openly and 
honestly, never patronizingly. 

3. Do not forget that any man 
prefers to do business with someone 
he likes. He will like you sooner and 
better if you meet him as an equal 
and if you can give him real service. 
Service which eases his worries and 
makes a profit works like magic. 

4+. Get close to people. That isn’t 
dificult if you really have their best 
interests at heart. An understanding 
of psychology and diplomacy is of in- 
estimable value. 

5. Get out into the towns and 
country. That’s where the goods are 
sold and that’s where the salesman 
makes or breaks his reputation. 

6. Never underestimate the value 
of honest dealings. If you want a 
lasting business abroad or anywhere 
—no sharp practices. The word will 
spread like wildfire. 


In most English-speaking countries, 
Mr. Ryan explains, salesmen can 
follow pretty closely the sales meth- 
ods employed in the United States. 
Elsewhere, to succeed best, they 
should study and observe native meth- 
ods and practices. Originally, Inter- 
national Harvester staffed not only 
its sales force but its executive and 
manufacturing forces everywhere al- 
most completely with Americans 
schooled for foreign service. 


Some Decentralization 


However, while general directives 
and policy guidance stem largely from 
headquarters in Chicago, efforts have 
been made more and more in recent 
years to develop and train local na- 
tionals everywhere for many key posi- 
tions as well as for jobs in manufac- 
turing, assembling, sales and service 
work. Most machinery exported from 
the U. S. goes forward only partly 
assembled. This means dollar savings 


because of mure compact cargo space 
and, often, lower import duties. 

In merchandising its wide line of 
products, International Harvester has 
divided the world outside the U. S. 
and Canada into four parts: 


1. Latin American Operations: 
everything south of the Rio Grande 
to the tip end of South America, in- 
cluding the Caribbean Islands, Puerte 
Rico, and Cuba. 

2. European Operations: All of 
Western Europe plus Tunis, Algeria 
and Morocco. 

3. African, Indian, Middle and 
Far Eastern Operations: covers the 
tremendous area indicated. 

4. Pacific Operations: everything 
from Japan, China, the Philippines, 
down through Australasia. 


Afhliate or subsidiary organizations 
play an important part in the business 
of International Harvester overseas. 
In general, such a company is one 
in which IH owns the majority of 
shares and the majority of them carry 
International Harvester as part of 
their names. In the beginning the 
company dealt through jobbers, deal- 
ers or distributors who were serviced 
by its traveling representatives. 

However, as years went by and 
volume of business increased, changes 
inevitably took place in many of those 
organizations. In some cases distribu- 
tors were not able to handle and 
finance the rapidly growing volume 
of business. Eventually, therefore, 
International Harvester was obliged 
to form afhliate companies in many 
countries overseas to provide adequate 
sales and service outlets. 

Today the company has subsidiary 
or afhliate companies scattered 
through the world as follows: 


Latin America: Argentina, Brazil, 
Cuba, Mexico, and Uruguay. 


"The cold truth of the matter 
is that the finest slogan ever 
devised will be cf no more 
value than a good headline un- 
til it has been drummed into the 
public consciousness through 
long-continued advertising that 
might run into many thousands 
of dollars.” 


“Practical Advertising” 
by Harry P, Bridge 
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t wasnt even. 
hereghis morning 


Now, w-a-i- inute! That’s going a little too far. Maybe we 
do perform strial miracles in this America of ours, 

but we hav gotten around to putting up skyscrapers in 

one workinga™ay —not yet anyhow. But we're doing things 
almost as gaaculous as that. 


Automo , radios, television sets, washing machines and so 
many ot wonderful things are pouring off our production 
lines by thousands —dally.. 


ore in the history of the world have so many 
ing, time-saving, miracle-working devices been 
the comfort and convenience of any people. 


we do it? Easy! 


it simply by a unique combination of qualities that make 
ation the most productive of any country 
rth. We do it with a system built on our solid faith 
belief in the dignity of the individual. 


haven’t reached a state of perfection yet. We probably 
ver shall. But we’ve been getting better and better and 
tter all the time. While we’ve been making all of these 
onderful things, we’ve been working progressively shorter 
ours, earning more money, living better and decreasing the 
cost of production so that prices can go down. 


Our American system is the best, the most thrilling, ever devised. 
With even better teamwork, the future is unlimited. If you want 
to help make that future, join with The Advertising Council 

in explaining the American economic system to your employees. 


Order copies of the booklet ‘““The Miracle of America” which 
explains clearly and simply how a still better living can be had 
for all if we all work together. See that each of your 
employees receives one of these copies. 


Let’s show the world what Americans 
can do when they really ¢ry. 


WANT TO HELP? 
MAIL THIS 


The Advertising Council, Inc. Dept. B <i 
25 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. i i 


—— 
Please send me prices on ___§_§=_=_____ copies of “The Miracle of 
America”, so that each of my employees may receive one. 


Name 


Company. 


Address 


GENEROUS 
YET 


THRIFTY 


The rich-looking, popular Prince 
Knife as illustrated is a smart, practical, 
eye-catching gift. Your name, product 
or dealer's name imprinted in gold on 
the colorful plastic handle bridges the 
gap between personal contacts. 

The King Kut Line covers a wide 
range of price levels... fits any budget 
—yes, even starting from pennies. 


Activator, either in- 
side or out carries two 
lines of advertising copy; 
back of 
knife will 
carry y, f 
three 
lines. 


Call your Specialty 
Jobber or use your 
company letter- 
head to request 
complete cata- 
log and free 
sample, 


Unsinger-AP Corp. * Toledo 1, Ohio 


If you have | YOUNG | 


ideas...R 


eSMOPOLITAN 


lf you're selling people 


with ideas... 
suY COSMOPOLITAN 


America’s Most Exciting Magazine 


POINT OF SALE 


ADVERTISING 


Colorful - Self Adhesive - Cellophane, processed 


in Rolls. Easy to buy - Easy to apply - used for 
Packaging - Point of Sale Advertising - Dealer 
Instructions - Distributor literature imprints. 


TOPFLIGHT TAPE CO. YORK, PA. 
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Europe: Great Britain, Sweden, 
Denmark, Germany, France, Spain, 
Switzerland, and Belgium. 

Africa: South Africa and British 
East Africa. 

Pacific Area: the Philippines, New 
Zealand, and Australia. 


These account for 18 subsidiary 
companies manufacturing in Saltillo 
Works, Mexico; Doncaster, Eng- 
land; Norrkoping, Sweden; Croix, 
France; Montataire, France; Neuss, 
Germany; Geelong, Australia. 

The 18 subsidiary companies have 
58 company branches located in: 


Latin American Area: Argentina, 
4; Brazil, 3; Mexico, 2; Cuba, 1; 
Uruguay, 1. 

European Area: Great Britain, 4; 
Sweden, 2; Denmark, 1; Germany, 
7; France, 13; Spain, 1; Switzer- 
land, 1. 

Middle East and African Area: 
South Africa, 3; British East Afri- 
ca, I. 

Pacific Area: Philippines, 4+; New 
Zealand, 5; Australia, 5. 


Setup for Overseas 


Generally speaking, in all foreign 
trade it has been found desirable to 
have a separate organization handling 
overseas sales. International Harvest- 
er Export Co. is the intermediary 
that buys its goods from the parent 
company and sells them overseas to 
various afhliates and_ distributors 
throughout the world. This organiza- 
tion has its general offices in Chicago. 
Small offices are located in New York 
City and New Orleans, mainly for 
taking care of shipping problems. The 
International Harvester Export Co. 
also has representatives and sales per- 
sonnel, and others, operating abroad 
principally in areas not reached by 
subsidiary companies. These men 
render sales and service assistance to 
distributors and customers abroad. 

Distributors under this vast com- 
pany setup function under individual 
contracts with the International Har- 
vester Export Co. There are more 
than 400 in 123 countries and col- 
onies, etc. This does not take into 
consideration dealers and other outlets 
working under various affiliate or- 
ganizations. 

For example, under the French 
company there are more than 3,000 
dealers to serve a population of 39,- 
000,000; in Argentina, 1,200 to serve 
a population of 16,000,000; in Aus- 
tralia, 1,000 to serve a population of 
7,000,000. In England where popula- 
tion is concentrated, there are only 
400 to serve 41,000,000. 


"When a product becomes 
so well-known that the briefest 
sort of reminder is enough to 
get people to buy it, then it 
may be safe to rely on a good 
slogan tu carry on the copy 
job more or less single-handed, 
but net before." 


"Practical Advertising” 
by Harry P, Bridge 


Millions of American motorists are 
familiar with the dealer stores of In- 
ternational Harvester. They are one- 
story buildings, generally put up 
along a main highway, identified by 
a tall, red pylon marked with the 
sign, “IH.” The company calls these 
buildings ‘“‘prototypes.” 

Prototype buildings are now going 
up throughout the world. Hamed M. 
Baki has recently completed one in 
Kameshlia, Mesopotamia; Midden- 
meer, Wiringermeerpolder & Rosen- 
daal, in Holland, and J. H. Saville 
Co., Ltd., in Santry, just outside of 
Dublin, Eire. There are more than 
60 of them in various overseas coun- 
tries now and by the end of 1950 it 
is expected there will be almost 200. 

From an advertising and sales point 
of view, the prototype building with 
its red pylon is of value because it 
makes the IH outlet easily recogniz- 
able to everyone who sees it. 

The core of the prototype is a flex- 
ible architectural plan for the sales, 
servicing and warehousing functions 
of a dealer establishment, tied up in 
one modern package. Four basic plans 
are available and tailor-made adjust- 
ments can be used to fit each dealer’s 
store requirements. 

For the tropics the wide glass win- 
dows of the general prototype design 
have been reduced to eliminate heat 
reflections. The walls have been 
thickened to resist the sun’s rays, and 
the roofs have been raised to improve 
ventilation. In the subarctic roofs 
have been strengthened to support 
heavy snow loads, and insulation has 
been’ added to keep out intense cold. 
The distinctive appearance remains. 

Already the recognizable type of 
building, known by the pylon with its 
“TH” on a red wall, is beginning in 
many lands to take on a meaning 
something similar to that of the super 
market in the grocery trade at home 
—proof of the aggressive and co- 
operative attitude of International 
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Harvester’s foreign dealers through- 
out the world. 

Where are International Harvest- 
er’s best markets? Approximately 
45% of the company’s exports in 
1948 went to Latin America, the 
total population of which is about 
125,000,000. Brazil, larger than the 
United States in area, with a popula- 
tion of 45,000,000, has approximately 
400 1H distributors or dealers. 


Local Activity 


International Harvester’s overseas 
subsidiaries and afhliates do not live 
entirely on their imports from the 
U. S. For example, the Mexican 
plant in Saltillo manufactures such 
items as small, low-price walking 
plows, one-hole corn shellers, cane 
carts, one-horse cultivators, and simi- 
lar small tools which generally are 
not manufactured in the U. S. These 
are sold in Mexico, other Latin 
American countries, and the Carib- 
bean Islands where agriculture in 
many of its phases lags somewhat be- 
hind the more northerly countries. 
Tools and parts may originate in 
European IH plants and will go di- 
rectly to Africa or the Middle East. 

There are also other cross-flows of 
raw materials, purchased abroad 
through company offices and sent to 
its plants for manufacture and pro- 
cessing. One outstanding example is 
International Harvester’s enormous 
twine business. Twine fibers are pur- 
chased in various Oriental and tropi- 
cal countries and made into the fin- 
ished product in three mills abroad. 

Company executives have been 
studying the lands that rim the West- 
ern Pacific for several years. The 
market there isn’t much today, be- 
cause of wars and human equations— 
but it may come on. 

China probably has more than 500,- 
000,000 inhabitants; Java around 
40,000,000; Siam and French Indo 
China possibly 20,000,000 each; 
Manchuria and Korea perhaps 18,- 
000,000 to 25,000,000 each. They are 
almost virgin fields for mechanical 
equipment—if they ever settle down 
politically. 

A major current problem of any 
manufacturer in the U. S. who has 
exportable goods, Mr. Ryan points 
out, is the inability of customers to 
obtain adequate dollar exchange. In 
addition, devaluation of currencies in 
so many countries has placed an add- 
ed handicap on the export of goods 
from the U. S. Although currency 
devaluations create a serious tem- 
porary condition, past experience has 
shown that in time local price adjust- 
ments are accomplished, which tend 
to temper the effect of devaluations. 
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The client suggested minor revisions - 


You can always count on revisions or delays— 
whether you’re a printer, agency man, or electro- 
typer. And that’s where Air Express pays off. 
Regular use of this super-speedy service gives you 
more time to do the job—actually can save you 
overtime. 

Remember, Air Express is the world’s fastest way 
to ship or receive. Goes on every Scheduled Airline 
flight. And it’s more convenient, too. Special door- 
to-door service is included in the low rates. Make 
Air Express your routine shipping method—it pays. 


Only Air Express gives you all these advantages 


World’s fastest shipping service. 

Special door-to-door service at no extra cost. 

One-carrier responsibility all the way. 

1150 cities served direct by air; air-rail to 18,000 off-airline offices. 
Experienced Air Express has handled over 25 million shipments, 
Because of these advantages, regular use of Air Express pays. It’s your best 


air shipping buy. For fastest shipping action, phone Air Express Division, 
Railway Express Agency. (Many low commodity rates in effect. Investigate.) 


/; LLPRE: 5 Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in all principal towns and cities 


ee GETS THERE FIKST 


A service of 


> pe 


Railway Express Agency and the 


SCHEDULED AIRLINES of the U.S. 
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Perhaps as an escape from the unbearable social and polit- 


ical and economic pressures of our day, millions are now 


finding pleasant refuge in hobbies. Here is the story of 


but one firm that's making a business out of the trend. 


People of all ages are evincing a 
desire to make things creatively with 
their own hands. This vogue for 
handicrafts is creating many a new 
small business. 

Department stores have seen fit to 
pull handicrafts out of toy sections 
and to create special departments for 
them. R. H. Macy staged a two- 
week Hobby Midway last summer, 
with manufacturer-sponsored demon- 
strations of more than two dozen 
handicraft lines, which stopped store 
trafic despite a heat wave. A pioneer 
in the merchandising of handicrafts 
recalls that when he got started about 
15 years ago, he had to send to 
Europe for books on his subjects. To- 
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day he sends out a list of “500 best 
books” for his field. 

Most manufacturers catering to 
the handicraft market are still in the 
small business stage, but some are 
growing at a lively clip. Bersted’s 
Hobby Craft, Inc., Monmouth, IIL, 
is a case in point. 

The Bersted business, which began 
in 1939 and suspended for four years 
during the war, reached the half- 
million mark during the past three 
years—something of an achievement 
in view of the fact that its principal 
product is nothing more than a rubber 
mold very much like the finger of a 
rubber glove. It’s used to make fig- 
urines. By putting the mold into a 


A New Market: 


It's Fun 
To Make Things 


BY ETNA M. KELLEY 


kit with molding powder, brush and 
paint, Bersted has attracted a large 
and eager audience. Molds ranging 
from penguins to farm families, are 
available separately, as is the molding 
powder—which makes for _ repeat 
business. 

Martin Bersted, head of the busi- 
ness, entered it as a result of seeing a 
sculptor friend make figurines. Start- 
ing with models of dog heads fur- 
nished by the sculptor and some liquid 
rubber with which he made molds, he 
built his present business. 

Bersted’s Hobby-Craft kits sell for 
as little as $1, and individual molds 
start at 25 cents. The molding 
powder retails at 50 cents for a five- 


LIQUID GOLD: That's what figurine | 
molds and some liquid rubber have | 
produced for resourceful Martin 
Bersted, who's run a hobby into a 
half-million dollar business, largely by 
demonstrations. (See above). 
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From Insecticides 
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PAPERS 


HELP BUILD SALES 


V _— You produce or buy printed material, you can 
count on Oxford Papers to make it more effective in building 
sales for insecticides, insurance or any other product or service. 
This confidence is shared by printers from coast to coast who 
make Oxford Papers their first choice for booklets, labels, ad- 
vertising inserts and direct mail. 


It Pays to Remember—and Use Oxford Papers 
(Here are a Few) 
®@ Polar Superfine Enamel ® Engravatone Coated 
@ Mainefold Enamel ® Carfax English Finish 
® Mainefiex Enamel @ Wescar Offset 


Your Oxford Paper Merchant 
Is a Good Man to Know 


You will find that your Oxford Paper Merchant takes 
a genuine and friendly interest in your needs and 
problems. You’ll find, too, that his recommendations 
are based on long experience in helping users get the 
greatest value from their purchases of paper. Get in 
touch with him today for a copy of the useful Oxford 
Paper Selector Chart—or write direct to us. 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY OXFORD MIAMI PAPER COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 
MILLS AT RUMFORD, MAINE AND WEST CARROLLTON, OHIO 


Nation-wide Service 
Through Oxford Paper Merchants 


Albany, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Augusta, Maine . 
Baltimore, Md. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Boise, Idaho 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. . 


Chicago, IIl. 


Cincinnati, Ohio . 


Cleveland, Ohio . 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 


Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Fresno, Calif. . 
Hartford, Conn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. . 
Knoxville, Tenn. . 
Lincoln, Neb... 
Little Rock, Ark. . 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lynchburg, Va... 
Manchester, N. H. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Minneapolis, Minn. . 


Nashville, Tenn. . 
Newark, N. J. 
New Haven, Conn. 
New York, N. Y. 


Oakland, Calif. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Portland, Maine 
Portland, Ore. . 
Providence, R. I. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


.W. H. Smith Paper Corp. 
Wyant & Sons Paper Co. 
.Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 

. The Mudge Paper Co. 


. .Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Paper Co. 


.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
.Franklin-Cowan Paper Co. 
.Caskie Paper Co., Inc. 

The Charlotte Paper Co. 
.Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
.Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Bradner, Smith & Co. 

The Whitaker Paper Co. 

.The Johnston Paper Co. 

The Whitaker Paper Co. 

.The Cleveland Paper Co. 

; .Scioto Paper Co. 
.Cincinnati Cordage Co. 

The Whitaker Paper Co. 
-Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
.Chope Stevens Paper Co. 

. . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
-Green & Low Paper Co., Inc. 
.MacCollum Paper Co. 
Jacksonville Paper Co. 

. Bermingham & Prosser Co. 

- Bermingham & Prosser Co. 

- Louisville Paper Co. 

. Western Newspaper Union 

; .Roach Paper Co. 
-Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
-Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Louisville Paper Co. 

.Caskie Paper Co., Inc. 

.C. H. Robinson Co. 
-Louisville Paper Co. 

: . Everglades Paper Co. 
.Allman-Christiansen Paper Co. 
Sensenbrenner Paper Co. 


. Wilcox-Mosher-Leffholm Co. 
. .Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
. _.Baldwin Paper Co., Inc. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 

Green & Low Paper Co., Inc. 

Miller & Wright Paper Co. 

The Whitaker Paper Co. 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Western Paper Co. 

. . . . «Atlantic Paper Co. 
Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Paper Co. 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

-General Paper Corp. 

Brubaker Paper Co. 

. .C. H. Robinson Co. 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

-Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 

. .Cauthorne Paper Co. 
.Genesee Valley Paper Co. 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co. 


San Bernardino, Calif. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Diego, Calif. 


San Francisco, Calif. . 


San Jose, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Stockton, Calif. 
Tacoma, Wash, 
Tampa, Fla. . 
Toledo, Ohio 


Tucson, Ariz. . 


Washington, D.C. . 


Worcester, Mass. 


Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 
.Inter-City Paper Co. 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Western Newspaper Union 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Western Newspaper Union 
. .Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
(Div. of Carter, Rice & Co. Corp.) 
Mill Brand Papers, Inc. 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Tampa Paper Co. 

. «Paper Merchants, Inc. 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. The Mudge Paper Co. 

C. A. Esty Paper Co. 

(Div. of Carter, Rice & Co. Corp.) 
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Direct wire to mass markets 


ee 


aS 
KXAN Ae 


Work 
refreshed 


BREVITY. Coca-Cola doesn’t believe actual sales is through General 
in wasting words. Reading time Outdoor Advertising Co., 515 
for this panel—one glance. But South Loomis Street, Chicago 7, 


buyers remember what they’re Illinois. ee Pa gy ae 
supposed to... the brand name! P — pany woe 


Yes, brief, telegraphic messages * Covers 1400 dealers to buy plaster locally and 
build sales faster. And the best leading cities package it themselves, thus saving 
way to turn a short message into and towns shipping costs. Some of the kits lend 
themselves to project work, so popu- 
lar now among educators, camps, 
settlement houses, and other group 
workers. There are, for example, 
circus, Indian, baseball, football, Red 
u Ryder and Christmas story kits. 
_—_ great news services...outstanding Though individual models are fairly 
simple for the most part, workers 
have ample opportunity for self-ex- 
pression in decorating and finishing 


sports and: financial coverage...17 of America’s 
most popular comics...9 local and 23 top-flight 
syndicated features including Walter the pieces, in setting up backgrounds, 


1 8 Lippmann, Bugs Baer, Drew Pearson, etc. The line is riding along on the 
tor la Eleanor Roosevelt, Alice Hughes — of popularity of cer- 

_ : amics, but it has the added advantage 

\ Susan Parker, Hedda Hopper, that the material need not be fired, 
Victor Riesel, Ed Sullivan, thus obviating the need to buy a kiln 


i 
8 Joseph and Stewart Alsop Departing from the policy ofter 
d h in adopted by manufacturers who brin 
and many others...give the out new products, Mr. Bersted neve 


Courier-Express an editorial has tried very hard to get his line int: 
vitality which has made it Buffalo’s best liked large department stores, but has con 
: centrated, through jobbers, on smalle 
toy stores and shops specializing i: 
hobby and handicraft items. Jobbe: 
are furnished with “Hobby Hint 
letters, mimeographed bulletins wit 
selling ideas, which in turn are passe 
on to dealers. Displays, vital to the 
success of this merchandise, are 
recommended to dealers who are 
given both ideas and display ma- 
terials. Finished models make the 
It Gets Results best displays. The company has 30 

BECAUSE four-tier, motor-driven rotating units 

. which are moved from one dealer to 
It Gets Read Thoroughly. another by jobber salesmen or com- 
pany manufacturer agents. Anothe 

Ra ae A : es T master display of assorted finishe: 


and best read newspaper. 
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LOOK ‘EM OVER: Kids’ clubs and 
contests are sure-fire ways to attract 
small fry buyers. See photo at left. 


models is sold to dealers for about $3. 

The line gets heavy advertising 
coverage in its field, through such 
publications as School Arts, Grade 
Teacher, Children’s Activities. In 
addition, such publications as 4 meri- 
can Girl and Boys’ Life are used. 
Good Housekeeping is the only mass- 
circulation magazine currently on the 
list—yet, as the house bulletin ex- 
pressed it recently, “nearly 5,000,000 
(4,794,606) homes are reading of 
Bersted’s Hobby-Craft.” Business 
publications in the toy and model 
field also carry advertising. There is 
much to say in advertisements ad- 


d dressed to the trade, both publication 
os and direct mail, with material right 
d out of Bersted’s correspondence files. 
*d Teachers, recreation workers and 
: other group leaders delight in sending 
. photographs of finished Indian vil- 

lages or other completed projects. 


Dealers send in case histories of uses 
( . . . 
of the Bersted items made by their 
customers. 


Uses for Hobby-Craft 


Fy From one store, St. Clair’s Hobby 
S, Shop in Salina, Kan., came stories of 
e these customers—all of which ended 
r- as copy for Bersted business paper 
re advertising: A shut-in customer earns 


;, her living by casting and coloring 

’ salt-and-pepper shakers from  Ber- 

1 sted’s molds. She inserts a glass tube 

into the mold before pouring in the 

liquid. A Sunday school teacher in 

c Salina uses the incentive of an award 

) of the opportunity to make and paint 

a mold for a perfect attendance rec- 

vd. A Salina dentist keeps young 

itients in a good frame of mind by 

tting them make figurines while 
ey await their turns in his chair. 

A promotional device which Ber- 

sted has found to be highly effective 

the Hobby Club, rules for which 

‘e given to dealers. It works like 

tis: Dealers get name, address, age 

id date of birthday, on membership 

0 ards, of each new purchaser under 

‘> years of age. Members receive 

uplicate cards and club buttons. The 

iealer’s store is “Club Headquar- 

ters.’ Members are asked to submit 

ompleted models in monthly com- 
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petitions. Models are kept on display 
for varying periods. There are prizes 
in the form of kits, half the cost of 
which is borne by Bersted. The plan 
brings customers back and creates in- 
teresting displays. The cards enable 
the dealer to build a mailing list and 
win goodwill through sending birth- 
day greetings to children. 

Chief value of the Habby Club 
idea is that it draws store traffic 
throughout the year. The proprietor 


of the Jewel Paint Store, Joliet, IIl., 
credited it with increasing traffic by 
50% and with being responsible for 
the submission of entries from 500 
club members. Some club members, 
according to the owner, bought all 
available molds, running to more 
than 100. Others bought from 25 to 
50 molds. 

Case histories of individual stores 
are used by Bersted in business paper 
advertising. Uses made of finished 


THE FARMER. 
And... 


FARMERS 


Yes, you can safely "OK" the idea that FARM 
WEALTH means BUYING ABILITY. And... in St. 
Joseph's 18-County Trade Area, exclusive of the city, 
80°, of the bank deposits are estimated to be FROM 


. in this same area bank deposits have 
jumped up OVER FOUR TIMES since 1940. 

Coverage of this prosperous Farm Area is yours 
through the St. Joseph News-Press and Gazette. 


OVER 100,000 DAILY (M&E) 
OVER 88°% HOME DELIVERED 


OVER 54,000 SUNDAY 


(EVENING ANO SUNDAY) 


(MORNING) 


ST. JOSEPH NEWS-PRESS 


St.Joseph Guzette 
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The wise phi- 
losopher who penned 
these famous words 
wasn’t writing about can- 
cer. For cancer strikes 
most viciously at those 
who close their eyes, ears, 
mouths—and minds. 


We must see the 
facts in order to combat 
cancer. We must listen to 
the facts in order to learn 
cancer’s danger signals. 
And we must speak the 
facts in order to help edu- 
cate and protect our 
neighbors from this 
mortal enemy of man. 


With all our 


senses — and our hearts — 
we must heed humanity’s 
needs, and contribute to 
the American Cancer 
Society’s program of Re- 
search, Education and 
Service ... your crusade 
against cancer. 


GIVE TO 


CONQUER CANCER } 


AMERICAN 
CANCER 
SOCIETY 


et. 


models by customers of the St. Clair 
Shop, the popularity of the Hobby 
Club of the Jewel Paint Store, and 
the good results attained through a 
similar club by Ray’s Hobby Shop in 
Galesburg, Ill., all have been used 
as copy in full-page advertisements 
in business paper advertisements. 
Through this practice, Bersted acts as 
a clearing house for the exchange of 
money-making ideas among dealers. 

Bersted issues a steady flow of sales 
literature, some for dealers only, and 
some for consumers. So far as pos- 
sible, the firm’s mianagement tries to 
have consumer literature distributed 
through dealers. Currently in circula- 
tion is a popular pamphlet titled 
“Make Your Own Figurines,” which 
is sold for 15 cents and which con- 
tains a sequence of 11 how-to-do-it 
photographs of various steps in cast- 
ing with the Hobby Craft molds. 

As might be expected, advertise- 
ments in consumer magazines draw 
quite a volume of mail orders. These 
are filled from the plant at Mon- 
mouth, but in each instance a card is 
sent to the customer, giving names of 
the nearest dealers and suggesting 
that future purchases be made from 
them, even if by mail. At the same 
time, a card is sent to the dealer or 
dealers, giving the customer’s name 
and address. This procedure is fol- 
lowed in the case of inquiries received 
by mail. This is a time-consuming 
policy, but it has paid dividends in 
dealer goodwill, according to Martin 
Bersted. 

One of the heartening aspects of 
the business is the manner in which 


ALL GROUP SELLING: Only it's called group instruction in molding figures. 
Kids like what they can make so they gladly spend allowances for the makings. 


dealers on their own initiative have 
promoted the Bersted line. Many, of 
course, use mats for local advertising 
supplied by the company. Others put 
on their own special brands of pro- 
motions. A recent example was the 
featuring of the line by the Burgess 
Handicraft Store, Chicago, which is 
operated by the Burgess Battery Co. 
Burgess has a 13-week television pro- 
gram currently running. One week 
they featured the Bersted line, show 
ing the method of casting by putting 
the plaster powder into molds and 
showing finished pieces. Those inter- 
ested were asked to request, by mail, 
coupons entitling them to a free mold 
and enough powder for one figurine 
upon presentation of coupons at the 
Burgess store. Bersted’s participation 
consisted of furnishing sample molds 
and powder and advertising litera 
ture. Within a few days, the suppl: 
of 1,000 molds was almost exhausted. 

Martin Bersted has become some 
thing of a spokesman for the fast 
growing but as yet loosely organize: 
and inarticulate handicraft industry 
The market is big, he says, includin 
not only the youth population of 35.- 
000,000, but a large population o 
adults. He and others in various 
branches of the field believe tha 
anyone with leisure—regardless oi 
age—is a prospective consumer 0! 
handicrafts material, but that th 
market needs cultivation and develop- 
ment by manufacturers and dealers. 
As Mr. Bersted points out, “We are 
in the business of selling entertain- 
ment, in direct competition to movies, 
night clubs, similar entertainment.” 
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When Customers Kick: 


Look for the Static 


How radio interference 
detectives preserve 
your goodwill 


It might not occur to you that the 
bright fluorescent sign advertising 
your business (which may be soap, 
soup or plumbing supplies) could be 
guilty of retarding radio sales. Your 
wife’s heating pad i is an innocent little 
eadget, too, but it may be making the 
sales manager of some appliance 
house tear out his hair as a customer 
telephones to complain for the tenth 
time that her $500 radio combination 
has funny noises in it and the repair 
man can’t find anything wrong. 

Fred R. Rowe who has the inter- 
esting title of Interference Investiga- 
tor with the Radio Interference Divi- 
sion of Northern California Electri- 
cal Bureau, knows what effect all 
and some even more unlikely 
objects—may have on detracting 
from many people’s satisfaction with 
their radios. For more than two 
decades Mr. Rowe has been poking 
into all sorts of odd places tracking 
down sounds which sour people on 
listening to their radio sets—and get- 
ting the offending noises stopped. 

The Radio Interference Division 
of the Electrical Bureau is a clearing 
house for all interference complaints 
n the San Francisco Bay area. In- 
cidentally, while power companies’ 


these 


.lines and fixtures have been found to 


cause only about 20% of the trouble 
traceable to interference, they main- 
tain 80% of the contribution to its 
upkeep. The service of searching out 
trouble and rectifying it is supplied 
tree to radio listeners. 

Since the service was pioneered on 
this large scale basis a quarter of a 
century ago, the Interference Divi- 
sion has received and _ investigated 
about 75,000 complaints. 

\Ieanwhile, tens of thousands of 

lividual owners of radios, many of 
whom were inclined to blame the 

have been reassured concerning 
efficiency and quality of their 
dios. Every reassured customer 
ikes a happier dealer. 
The several parties supporting this 
oject to make radio owners happy 
lieve that the work of the Inter- 
rence Division has paid dividends. 
» much so that recently the Inter- 
‘erence Investigators started to track 
wn television interference. So far 
iey will take complaints on this 
ore only from dealers and dis- 
ibutors. 
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Shopping Center 
of a Balanced 
$449,000,000 Market 


Canton, Ohio—Shopping Center of 
a balanced $449,000,000 Market 


@ Canton families — 
—Eat 43% more food 
—Use 22% more drugs 
—Use up to 38.7% more soap 
—Have an effective buying 
income of $5,459 per family 
@ The Repository gives you 100% 
coverage of a one-newspaper 
market. 
@ No nearby metropolitan paper 
gives “merchandisable” coverage. 


A Brush-Moore Newspaper 
Represented Nationally by Story, Brooks and Finley 


with A... 


PROJECT -A-KIT 


THE LATEST IN 
SELLING TOOLS. Brings 
your product and its in- 
Stallation to the desk or 
home of your prospect in 
beautiful natural color. 
Sets up or takes down ina 
minute. Shows 35-mm.,. 
2x2” Kodachrome slides. 
Packs snugly in case 15x 
15x6'2"; weight 9 Ibs. 
Projector, Screen and Car- 
trying Case Complete, 


ONLY $27.50 


\ Sales “Tools, INC. cue Caco y, tat . 


y, 
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Radio-TV Research 
Move By Hooper, Nielsen 


The services of C. E. Hooper, Inc., 
reporting on national network radio, 
Pacific network radio and network 
television have been sold to the A. C. 
Nielsen Co. 

“City Hooperatings,” “City Tele- 
ratings,’ “Area Coverage Indexes,” 
‘Sales Impact Ratings,” and a variety 
of broadcasting and other research 
services are being continued by C. E. 
Hooper, Inc. 

“Program Hooperatings,” based on 

coincidental telephone calls in 36 
cities, will no longer be published by 
C. FE. Hooper, Inc. National Nielsen- 
Ratings Reports, based on a national 
sample of 1,500 homes equipped with 
Audimeters, have been made avail- 
able to former subscribers for “Pro- 
gram Hooperatings.”” Complete Na- 
tional Nielsen Radio Index will also 
be made available to those who desire, 
in addition to program ratings, the 
more comprehensive analytical and 
diagnostic service now in wide use 
among leading advertisers and agen- 
cies. 
Pacific network radio 
service has also been discontinued 
and Pacific Nielsen-Ratings are now 
available to former Hooper Pacific 
network radio report subscribers. 

Network television service will 
continue in the form of “TV-Net- 
work Hooperatings,” but this service 
(hereafter owned, sold and serviced 
by Nielsen) will be based, for the 
time being, on coincidental telephone 
calls made by the Hooper organiza- 
tion pursuant to an operating contract 
with Nielsen. 

C. E. Hooper, in a press confer- 
ence, said concerning TV network 
service: 

“We continue to publish and col- 
lect a high percentage of take. Nielsen 
sells and services but Al Wharfield 
of our office is loaned to Nielsen for 
a year or less to head up its sales... 
All city-by-city Radio-TV compari- 
sons will come out of the TV-Net- 
work report after May, 90 days from 
now, and be available in Chartbook 
or ratings form to “City Hooperat- 
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ings’ subscribers on subscription only. 
I should add that the list of same has 
been swelling rapidly both among 
agencies and advertisers since the 
coming of TV. In short, we are not 
the only ones aware of these ‘local’ 
differences.” 

According to the joint statement 
of the two research organizations: 
“Arrangements have been made with 
utmost care between Hooper and 
Nielsen to insure for all Hooper net- 
work customers a smooth and satis- 
factory transition to Nielsen network 
services.” 

While time buyers and radio re- 
searchers of major advertising agen- 
cies prefer, as yet, to withhold com- 
ment till they know what they may be 
buying, most of them have indicated 
agreement with the Hooper-Nielsen 
statement that, “the results . . . will 
be welcomed by the broadcasting in- 
dustry, which will benefit by: (1) 
Elimination of unnecessary duplica- 
tion in service; (2) elimination of 
costly duplication in research ex- 
pense; (3) elimination of the confu- 
sion resulting from use of two differ- 
ent yardsticks.” 

At some of the agencies it was also 
hinted that the move may shrink 
blue-sky claims among the ‘careless 
element” of radio promotion. 


Five Star Plan Ups 
Newspaper's Linage 


Using Johnson City, Tenn., popu- 
lation 25,000, as a testing ground, 
the “Five Star Advertising-Merchan- 
dising Plan” has been introduced by 
the Johnson City Press-Chronicle. 

The plan serves as a business pro- 
motion for the newspaper, cooperates 
with existing accounts and attracts 
new advertising accounts. Johnson 
City grocers whose stores have quali- 
fied as “Star Brand” are enthusiastic 
over the idea and the Press-Chronicle 
is winning greatly increased tie-in 
support. Factory salesmen are keenly 
interested and many manufacturers 
have written letters praising the idea 
to its sponsors. 


A package program of “controlled 
cooperation,” the Five Star plan was 
originated and copyrighted by Star 
Salesmen, Associated. The plan ties 
in nationally advertised grocery prod- 
ucts—which are also advertised in 
the sponsoring newspaper—not onl 
in the retail advertising but also a 
the point of sale. A circled-star em- 
blem is the key. In the local ads this 
emblem appears with the tie-ins o/ 
national accounts, and in the stores i: 
appears on the shelves next to th: 
prices of the nationally advertised 
products—in those stores that also 
advertise in the Press-Chronicle. 

An official seal, ““The Star of Ad- 
vertising Approval,” is displayed in 
the windows and interiors of par- 
ticipating stores. National brands 
currently advertised in the Press- 
Chronicle are called “Star Brands” 
and the advertising grocers are called 
“Star Brand Stores.’”’ The complete 
program is explained to readers of 
the newspaper in copyrighted institu- 
tional ads, stressing the dependability 
of name brands. 

To keep consumer interest at a 
peak, the Press-Chronicle conducts a 
monthly “jumbled letter” contest, 
with a prize of $25 in groceries to 
each month’s winner. 

The Five Star Plan is designed to 
promote impulse buying of name 
brand merchandising. Intentions of 
the plan are to: 

1. Provide effective 
with national accounts. 

2. Produce maximum results for 
accounts. 

3. Increase national linage. 

4. Build up local linage. 

5. Increase advertising conscious- 
ness among consumers, retailers, 
wholesalers and manufacturers. 


cooperation 


BAB "Radio's Feminine 
Touch"! 


Copies of the Broadcast Adver 
tising Bureau’s elaborate new sales 
presentation, “Radio's Feminin: 
Touch,” has been mailed to mor 
than 300 member stations whic! 
placed advance orders anticipating re 
lease of this extensively illustrate: 
and documented story of women 
programs and their potency as advei 
tising vehicles. 

First of a series of presentation 
designed to drive home the value o 
particular types of radio programs 
“Feminine Touch” is a 32-page desk 
top presentation with a novel layou 
which enables it to double as a self 
contained promotion piece. 
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Second Edition 
CLEVELAND 
CONSUMER 
PANEL 

Now Ready for You! 


Published results of the 
day-by-day buying rec- 
ords of 500 typical Cuya- 
hoga County families cov- 
ering 26 basic grocery 
product classifications. 
This 2nd report covers 
the 12 months ending 
September 30, 1949, and 
is now ready for you. 
Soon available: 15th An- 
nual Analysis of Ohio 
Liquor Sales and 4th 
Annual Analysis of New 
Car Sales. 
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Throughout Cleveland, among all of its people, you can be sure that 
seven out of ten read The Cleveland Press. They may be doing today’s 
living or tomorrows planning. They may be discussing the H-bomb or 
the cut of a new dress. They may be buying the necessities and luxuries 
of life, or they may be consuming them, but one thing is always the 
same—seven out of ten read The Press every day. 


In America’s 6th Market 


The Press is the homegoing newspaper. It is always on hand when 
buying is being discussed by the family or planned by the housewife. 
It is truly a part of the family in these homes every day. Results 
are both quick and certain when you advertise in the paper that so 
many people live with, believe in, and buy from—every day. 


FRONT COVER of Broadcast Advertising 
Bureau's new 32-page, jumbo-size sales pre- 


sentation produced under the supervision 
of BAB director, Maurice B. Mitchell. 


Pages are doubled, gate-fold style, 
and by unfolding these inner pages, 
the sales presentation becomes com- 
plete in itself. There the advertiser 
finds case histories and other docu- 
mentary evidence to support the head- 
line points. When used with a live 
sales presentation, this “fine print’’ is 
not visible to the prospect and does 
not divert the attention. But when 
the presentation is left with him, or 
sent unaccompanied by a salesman, 
the advertiser has the complete story 
at his disposal. 

Thus BAB has been able to dis- 
tribute 1,000 copies of the brochure 
immediately to national advertisers 
and agencies. With it, to make the 
presentation a complete working tool 
at the national level, is a new direc- 
tory listing facts about more than 
700 women’s programs now on the 
air throughout the Nation. This 
directory has been compiled by BAB 
in cooperation with the Association 
of Women Broadcasters. 

Stations are paying $7.50 per copy 
for “Radio’s Feminine Touch’ to 
help defray BAB’s expenses in con- 
nection with the project. 

Other types of programs already 
scheduled for treatment in the series 
are news, sports, farm, and _ tran- 
scribed shows. News will be next. 


Canadian Industrial 
Advertising Award 


An annual award carrying with it 
a prize of $200 has been announced 
by the Technical Advertisers <Asso- 
ciation of Montreal, Canada. The 
award has been instituted in honor of 
N. E. D. Sheppard, late president of 
Canadian 


Engineering Publications, 
£ a 
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Ltd. Purpose of the contest is to 
assist in the advancement of indus- 
trial advertising in Canada. 

Administration of the contest is 
under direction of the Technical Ad- 
vertisers Association of Montreal, 
who will each year select a panel of 
three judges from the advertising, 
publishing and agency fields. The 
$200 is to be divided equally between 
the advertiser and his agency. The 
competition is open to any advertiser 
in Canada using industrial advertis- 
ing in Canadian publications. ‘The 
award will be made “for the cam- 
paign . . . which shows the best use 
of industrial advertising.” Entries 
must consist of not less than four 
advertisements, all part of one year’s 
campaign, and not less than one-half 
page in size. Only advertisements of 
Canadian origin will be accepted for 
the competition. 

‘This year’s entries must be in not 
later than March 31. Information 
and complete contest rules may be 
obtained from: The Ned Sheppard 
Industrial Advertising Awards Com- 
mittee, Technical Advertisers Asso- 
ciation of Montreal, Room 200, 
Canada Cement Building, Montreal, 
Pr. & 


B. of A's. New 
Research Directory 


Daily newspapers today provide 
advertisers and their agencies the as- 
sistance from factual data from 130 


Drive a FORD and 
FEEL the difference 


PROMOTIONS: Arthur C. Nielsen, 
(left) to administrative vice-president, and 
J. P. Napier (right) to executive vi 
president of the A. C. Nielsen Company. 


different market research projects in- 
volving approximately the same num- 
ber of markets. These are indexed in 
the new “Directory of Research 
Studies Conducted by U. S. News- 
papers,” just released by the Bureau 
of Advertising, American Newspaper 
Publishers Association. 

The tally of 130 is exclusive of 
readership research projects such as 
the Continuing Study of Newspaper 
Reading and similar measurements of 
newspaper readership—all of which 
are to be covered in a supplementary 
directory to be issued later. 

Research covered in the new direc- 
tory includes studies providing a 
measurement of sales of branded 
products, those providing a measure- 
ment of family preference for brand- 
ed products, and those providing a 
measure of branded products’ retail 


WINNERS of the three 
award medals at the /8th 
National Competition ard 
Exhibit of Outdoor Adver- 
tising Art (top to bottom): 
Ford Motor Co.; J. Walter 
Thompson Coz The U. 5. 
Printing & Lithograph Co. 
Atlas Supply Co.; M=:- 
Cann-Erickson, Inc.; Co7- 
tinental Lithograph Cor>. 
The Coca-Cola Co.; D'Arcy 
Advertising Co., Inc.; The 
Gugler Lithographic Co. 
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Billion and One-Half Dollar Memphis Trading Area Includes a 


$313,480,000 
Grocery Market Basket 


\- Largest in Fourteen 
- Southern States 


scripps- Howard Newspapers 
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WALTER DUNCAN 


sales 


named 
manager of Station WPIX, television 
station of The (N. Y. City) News. 


distribution. The range of research 
projects extends from family prefer- 
ence studies of The Milwaukee 
Journal and other types to consumer 
panels, monthly grocery inventory 
projects, studies of the characteristics 
of an individual newspaper’s readers, 
and analyses of retail product distri- 
bution in specific markets. 

In each category, the Bureau not 
only summarizes the general purpose 
and content of the studies in question, 
but also lists for advertisers’ and 
agencies’ use the names of individual 


(Gives Bonus 


Affiliated 
with 


NBC 


Ist in Listening 
Ist in Network 
Ist in Power 
Ist on the Dial 
Ist on the Air 


Naturally, it follows that WSJS is 
FIRST in Advertising! Local-General-Network 
Your FIRST and BEST Buy! 


(Q) winston- -SALEM J) 
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newspaper executives best equipped to 
provide data and answer questions on 
the individual research project. 

Of the eight basic types of research 
covered in the three-part directory, 
studies of retail product distribution 
are most numerous with 60 markets 
covered, closely followed by market 
studies of consumer brand preference 
of the type pioneered a quarter of a 
century ago by The Milwaukee 
Journal, with 54 markets covered. 

Copies of the directory are avail- 
able to advertisers and agencies on 
request to any Bureau of Advertising 


office. 


“Sales Managers Answer 
23 Questions" 


‘How much does your average out- 
side salesman sell per year ?” 

This is one of the 23 incisive ques- 
tions answered by hundreds of sales 
managers and other sales executives 
in McGraw-Hill’s new vest pocket 
promotion brochure. The subjects 


cover sales training, calls, compensa- 
tion methodsy prospects and_ sales 
costs, and other “‘pertinent averages.” 


The sales executives, predominant- 
ly in the industrial field, were ques- 
tioned by mail and through a series of 


(Hooper) 
(NBC) 

(5000 Watts) 
(600) 

(1930) 


Represented 


by 
HEADLEY- 
REED CO. 


“quiz pages” in SALES MANAGg- 
MENT during 1949, 

Examples: 

“How do your salesmen’s travel 
and entertainment expenses compare 
to five years ago? 

“Average: 42% more. 

“How do your 1948 sales costs (% 
of sales cost to total sales) compare 
with 1939? 

“47% up—average for companies 
showing an increase. 

“23% down—average for con 
panies showing a decrease.” 

The answer found for the first 
question above is that the average 
outside salesman sells $189,769 pe: 
year. 


EDWIN S. FRIENDLY, formerly vice- 
president and general manager of 
The (New York City) Sun, to join 
the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun as vice-president, assuming his 
newly acquired duties on April |. 


Media & Agency 
Appointments 


Carl Ward has been named gen- 
eral sales manager of WCCO, CBs 
outlet in Minneapolis-St.  Pau', 
Minn. Fred B. Manchee has 
been elected executive vice-president 
in charge of marketing and merchan- 
dising, Batten, Barton, Durstine X 
Osborn, Inc. Research and media 
groups are also under his direction. -\ 
member of the board of directors. and 
of the agency’s plans board, he has 
been with the company for more than 
20 years. Jack Denove, account ex- 
ecutive for the American Tobacco 
Company’s Lucky Strike cigarettes, 
also has been elected a vice-preside:t 

. William H. Haze, former adve:- 
tising director of the Los Angeles 
Mirror, has been appointed Pacific 
Coast manager for Fawcett Publ:- 
cations, Inc. 
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PROBLEM: 


How long will it take to 


count to 


‘}} $3,000,000,000?" 


ANSWER: 


111 years and 218 days, at 


the rate of one per second. 


scribers in 61 foreign countries. 


. In 1944 India RUBBER 
SS WORLD initiated the 
section called ‘Plastics 
Technology” to present 
technical information of 
value to the plastics in- 
nT dustry, as it is related to 
rubber. No competing 
CO publication in the field 
offers such a service. 


YOU CAN REACH THIS MARKET EVERY MONTH 


RUBBER WORLD 


Since 1889 India RUBBER WORLD has been the leading direct contact 
between the manufacturer of rubber products and his sources of supplies. 
Always the first in editorial content and advertising volume, India RUBBER 
WORLD offers complete coverage in the United States, plus over 1100 sub- 


“The 31% Billion Dollar Rubber Market” 


RUBBER WORLD 


386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


*Estimated Sales of rubber products in 1950. 


INDIA 


RUBBER 
WORLD 


SINCE 1889 
THE 


LEADER 


IN THE 


RUBBER FIELD 
IN 


TECHNICAL EDITORIAL 
CONTENT, CIRCULATION 
AND ADVERTISING VOLUME 


Write for our booklet 


INDIA 
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lf you have | YOUNG | 


ideas... Read 


COSMOPOLITAN 


if you're selling people 


suy COSMOPOLITAN 


America’s Most Exciting Magazine 


WANTED! 
A SALES MANAGER 
+ PLUS + 


This man must build and manage 
a Sales Organization for Air Con- 
ditioning and Refrigeration Equip- 
ment of the highest reputation in 
the country. Preferably, but not 
necessarily, this man can calculate 
loads and design central systems 
himself. He will work on a salary 
plus commission basis. New York 
City area. Replies held confidential. 
Write 


Box 2678, 
Sales Management 
386 4th Ave, New York City 


Do Your Salesmen 
Talk Too Much? 


ANY otherwise able salesmen lose sales 

every day because they talk too much and 
too fast—-and listen too little. The customer 
should be given a chance to talk and think. 
Robert Rawls has worked out the cure for this 
bad selling habit in 


Silent Selling 


booklet that many Sales Managers 
are enthusiastically buying to send to all their 
men. Sample copy 30c. Stamps accepted. The 
UPDEGRAFF PRESS, Ltd., 904 Harwood 
Building, Scarsdale, New York. 


a 16-page 


SALES MANAGER 


Experienced in 
Manpower building-Creative selling 
38, Employed, $15-20,000 caliber. 
For resume 
Box 2651, Sales Management. 


WHAT IS DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN G.S.M, & S.M.? 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Would you kindly tell us the difference 
between General Sales Manager and 
Sales Manager. We notice that some of 
the firms’ Managers of Sales use “Sales 
Manager” while others will use “General 
Sales Manager.” Is there any difference 
in these two descriptions ? 

Thanking you for your early response. 

Oscar C. PALMER, President 
Palmer Manufacturing Corp. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

(The title “Sales Manager” generally 
is found in smaller concerns, and “Gen- 
eral Sales Manager” in larger concerns. 
By and large these titles are held by men 


who operate sales forces. Many com- 
panies have “sales managers” for sep- 
arate products or for basic types of 


markets. In these instances, it’s common 
for the company to have a “general sales 
manager,” to whom the “sales managers” 
report.—The Editors.) 


WHAT TO PAY 
FOR AUTO EXPENSES? 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Have you any recent figures on the 
national average of car mileage paid to 
salesmen? We pay our salesmen six cents 
per mile and, as is usually the case, they 
don’t think it’s enough. But then I 
talked to a fellow from Texas who was 
getting eight cents per mile and he 
thought it was too little also. A fellow in 
Idaho was getting five cents and thought 
he was about breaking even. 

W. J. Wess 
Evinrude Motors 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

(Recent SM articles dealing with Auto 
Expenses are: “How to Solve Salesmen’s 
Auto Cost Problems,” 15c; “Cost of 
Keeping Salesmen in the Field Rises 40- 
50% Since 1939,” 10c; “How To Compute 
Salesmen’s Auto Allowances,” 25c; “No 
More Company-Owned Cars for Ster- 
ling’s 600 Salesmen,” 10c. For copies 
write to Readers Service Bureau, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16.—The Editors.) 


NOT A SUBSIDIARY 
—BUT A CUSTOMER 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

In your February 1, 1950, issue of 
SALES MANAGEMENT there is an article 
entitled “Card Industry Hits a Jackpot: 
12,000,000 Now Playing Canasta” written 


by Etna M. Kelley. Under the sub- 
heading “Business Reports” on page 45 
there is a statement that the Atlantic 


Playing Card Co. is a subsidiary of The 
United States Playing Card Co. This is 
incorrect. 

The Atlantic Playing Card Co. is a 
customer of ours and purchases playing 
cards from us and re-packages them for 
sale to the retail trade. We have other 
customers, including Carotti, of New 
York, who operate along similar lines. 
The Atlantic Playing Card Co. in fact 


is not a playing card manufacturer. They 

purchase playing cards for resale pur- 

poses and monogram or imprint cards 

that have already been produced. 
ALLISON F,. STANLEY, Vice-President 
The United States Playing Card Co, 
Cincinnati 


URGES PUBLISHERS TO ACT 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

I recently wrote to Jim Cumming con- 
gratulating him on his excellent article 
“Whatever Became of Mr. Robinson and 
Mr. Patman ...” The most widespread 
abuse is overcharges by retailers .. . It 
can be argued that abuses of cooperative 
advertising result in large losses of rev- 
enue to newspapers. Overcharges by 
dealers represent sums of money paid by 
manufacturers to dealers for newspaper 
advertising which never reach the tills of 
the newspaper publishers . . 

Because many manufacturers consider 
cooperative advertising a _ racket they 
will not make advertising funds avyail- 
able to dealers, thereby depriving many 
dealers of much needed assistance in the 
promotion of the manufacturer’s goods 
and depriving newspaper publishers of 
additional revenue. Costs of distribution 
frequently come under attack by various 
consumer and governmental groups as 
witness the recent Gillette Committee in- 
vestigation. Overcharges by retailers rep- 
resent an economic waste in the chain of 
distribution. It is up to business large and 
small, manufacturer or distributor, to d 
all in its power to keep the costs of dis- 
tribution low . 

Most of our members are quite ignorant 
of the rates earned by retailers and find 
it difficult to obtain the true rate . 

One of our member companies has been 
strictly enforcing the terms of its coopera- 
tive advertising agreements over a long 
period of years Using the list of 
rates allowed to these thousands of deal- 
ers as a basis, the ANA has established 
for its members a Rate Exchange Service 
which has served to focus attention on 
those dealers who have been overcharging 
their resources... 

We would certainly like to see news- 
papers take the two steps mentioned in 
Mr. Cumming’s article, but we do not 
feel that publishers as a whole yet have 
a thorough understanding of the iin- 
portance to them of this matter. Many 
publishers seem to feel that the use of 
cooperative advertising by a national ad- 
vertiser is nothing more or less than °! 
attempt to get around the old bugaboo 
the newspaper business—the wide diffe 
ential between the local and the natior 
rate. We do not believe that newspap 
publishers lose advertising revenue | 
cause a manufacturer shares the cost 
local advertising with his dealers. V 
believe, on the contrary, that the rever 
is true. 

E. T. BATCHELDER, Vice-President 

Association of National Advertisers, 

Inc. 
New York City 
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CHIEF SALES 
EXECUTIVE 


Due to expansion of product 
lines and markets, one of the 
oldest and progressive 
manufacturers of power trans- 


most 


mission machinery has a life 
time opportunity for an out- 
standing sales executive. Require 
sound experience in technical 
and distributor sales administra- 
tion, preferably in field of 
power transmission machinery. 
This is a top level position for 
a man who can take complete 
responsibility for merchandising 
results. Your record will be 
carefully scrutinized and, if 
qualified, you will be offered one 
of the finest opportunities in 
our industry; a newly created 
position with a financially sound 
company, one of the foremost 
in our field. Our executives 
know of this effort. 

Please write full details of your 
experience, in confidence, to E. 
B. Conley, 8 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 3, Ill. 


CREATIVE SALES TRAINER 
AVAILABLE. 


GUARANTEES RESULTS! 


YOUR salesmen can do 
REAL Creative selling. 
I TRAIN, AND WORK IN FIELD, 
TO SHOW HOW. 
Positively Reduces Sales Costs. 

MY CREATIVE SELLING METHODS WILL 
CUMULATE FOR SALES INCREASES 
FOR YEARS. 

Let’s talk it over! Tell me your situation, 
send product literature, number of men— 

Confidential. References gladly given. 


Address Box 2664, 
Sales Management 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16 


IT'S NO SECRET 


Our business is the repair and re- 
plating of all types of antique, modern, 
domestic, and imported silver and sterl- 
ing. Skilled craftsmen equipped with 
the best equipment and know-how do 
wonderful work in restoring these ar- 
ticles. What we need is a selling plan 
that will enable us to draw work of 
this kind from the entire country. To 
the man or agency offering us a worth- 
while plan we are prepared to talk 
business. Detroit Silversmith Co., 19944 
Livernois, Detroit 21, Michigan. 


COMMENT 


CREATIVE SALESMANSHIP 


As Charles F. (Boss) Kettering, retired research chief 
of General Motors is fond of saying, American promo- 
tion men each year blow the trumpets about the new and 
improved products flowing: out of their factories. And, as 
he goes on to point out, it’s usually true that their prod- 
ucts are better than the year before. 


Notwithstanding, salespeople still have a distance to 
climb before they enjoy the recognition accorded to pro- 
duction, finance and law at the general management level. 


“The American salesman has often been drawn as the 
arch type of American,” states Chester H. Lang, vice- 
president in charge of sales, Apparatus Division, General 
Electric Co., but I venture to say he and his job are 
among the least understood in the whole world. To many 
engineers, serious talk about salesmanship is like serious 
talk about cheerleading. 


“First, there’s the notion that distribution adds nothing 
to the value of the product. Engineers, who do add a lot 
of value to the product, are particularly susceptible to this 
fallacy. But it’s just a matter of basic economics. 


“Production adds one value to the product: form 
utility. It gives raw materials a useful form. 


“Distribution, on the other hand, adds two recognizable 
values: place and utility. 


“For example, fuel oil in the refinery has been given 
form utility—it will burn efficiently. But it takes distribu- 
tors and salesmen and advertising men and accountants 
and truck drivers to get the oil into your fuel tank at 
home—place utility—when the cold weather arrives— 
time utility.” 


We think more talk along these lines will contribute to 
more appreciation of the role of creative salesmanship. 


WHY PEOPLE LIKE YOU 


A new title is cropping out in the field of management. 
It means the title holder deals with people. At Johns- 
Manville Corp. the title is known as “Vice-President for 
Relationships.”” And the man who bears it is L. C. Hart. 
In a recent speech Mr. Hart set down his checklist to 
serve as a guide in appraising the emotions and sentiments 
which motivate people’s actions. He makes no claim for 
originality. As he says, “Everyone is familiar with them.” 
In fact, they are so familiar that Mr. Hart points out 
that we're likely to dismiss them as platitudes or maxims. 
Here they are: 


Diplomacy in selling is the art of letting the other 
fellow have “your” way. 


Deliberately overestimate the value and importance 
of the other person’s point of view. 


Don’t try to correct or change feelings of sentiment 
by logic or argument. “Spar” for time until emotional in- 
flation has an opportunity to deflate itself. 
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4. Earn the respect and confidence of other people } 
becoming genuinely interested in them rather than by «t- 
tempting to get them interested in you. 


In interviewing a prospect or customer, always em 
phasize “you,” “your” and “‘yours.” 


Always be sincere. You must be genuinely “you: 
self.”” Don’t try to impress others by dramatics or by 
“putting on airs.” 


One of the chief elements in getting along with 
whe: is to form an honest appraisal of your own capa 
ties and a just appreciation of your own limitations. 


“Bright” people should be tolerant and patient when 
dealing with slow-thinking people. Conversely, in an 
interview with someone exceptionally well informed on 
his own “specialty,” be a good listener until you feel your 
self attuned to his level of “intelligence.” 


9. Be ever on the alert to recognize irritating traits in 
others in order to be prompt to correct your own bad 


habits. 


10. Make it as easy as possible for people to be “nice” 
to you. 


WHEN THE CHIPS ARE DOWN 


The little band of 11 American top sales chiefs who 
now are in England are blazing a trail that more Ameri- 
can businessmen might wish to emulate. (See page 115.) 


These Americans, going under the sponsorship of the 
National Sales Executives, Inc., are paying their own 
way. That’s what makes their trip a unique one. Since 
the war it’s been quite common for the Government to 
send various technical missions to Europe. In these cases, 
the Government picks up the tab for transportation and 
other trip expenses and, in most cases, pays the members 
of the mission so much per day. 


On the day the team sailed for England, the chairman 
of NSE and head of the group, Arthur H. (Red) Mor- 
ley, made a succinct statement. He said that businessmen 
are prone to criticize junkets abroad at the taxpayers’ 
expense. The NSE group could have gone abroad on thie 
cuff, too. But Motley pointed out that the NSE group 
strongly believed that the individuals in the group shou'd 
pick up the check for their expenses even though the group 
was going on what amounts to a public mission. And 
that’s the way they’re doing it. 


The mission of the group will in effect be to help the 
British sell their goods in the American market, in mary 
instances, in direct competition with the people who ave 
showing them how to sell in this country. In this count’y 
there’s a wide interchange of information on the best pr 
duction methods and the best sales know-how. This | 
reflected in the vast increase in the number and scope 
sales rallies and conferences. So there’s nothing out 
the way in swapping sales ideas with the British, who f 
economic and political purposes are in the same bc 
with us. 
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